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HE extensive improvements calcu- 

lated to give effect to the scite of 
Carleton House proceed with unabated 
rapidity, notwithstanding the evidence 
laid before Parliament of the distresses 
which reach nearly every family circle, 
owing to the tax-gatherer superseding 
the landlord, to collect the interest of 
the money expended during the late 
unhappy wars, 

A vast mass of houses have already 
been pulled down bétween the north 
side of Pall-Mall and Piccadilly; and 
an open area is intended to fave the pa- 
lace of the Regent, bounded by the 
Opera-House on the east, and by splen- 
did mansions on the north and west. 

Within two years, therefore, if money 
is not wanted, tie magnificent strect 
crossing the west end of the metropolis, 
from the Regent's palace in the south, to 
the Regent’s park in the north, may be 
expected to be completed. We shall 

duly attentive to whatever is pictu- 
resque in the new erections, and, as no- 
Velties, lay them before our readers. 
be eeceady therefore, to submit to 
ia clevation of the only portion at 
iu ina state of forwardsess, 
OATHLY Mac, No, 283, 
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namely, the southern end of the Opera 
House ; and, as this part of the plan has 
been the means of widening the entrance 
into Pall-Mall, it may be regarded as a 
real improvement. ‘The lower part con- 
sists of a beautiful piazza, behind which 
will be a row of shops, and over the 
piazza and the shops are a series of 
dwellings, built after the most approved 
modern taste. The whole is stuccoed, 
and, united to the finished front of the 
Opera-House, will, when completed, 
have a splendid effect. 

The Opera-House will be nearly iso- 
lated, it being intended to continue 
Charles-street, St. James’s, in a line of 
equal breadth across the Haymarket, 
and the north part of the Royal Mews, 
so as to terminate in the portico of St. 
Martin’s Church. This grand street 
will then extend from St. James’-street 
to St. Martin’s Church, and be full a 
mile in length. This east and west 
street will, we understand, be carried on 
at the same time as the great north and 
south street. 

The new houses thus about to be 
erected will number at least six hun- 
dred; and those pulled down, being on a 
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smaller scale, will amount to at least 
one thousand. As friends to Improve- 
ments, and to whatever promotes the 
national glory, which is in other respects 
innocent, we are gratified at being able 
to announce these magnificent projects ; 
at the same time we cannot avoid ex- 
pressing our doubts whether this is the 
season to divert so much capital to such 
purposes. Agriculture and commerce 
_ are languishing for want of capital; and, 
though these erections may employ a 
few hundred hends, yet it is of far more 
importance to direct al] our powers to 
support those extensive branches of in- 
dustry on which depend, not only our 
public prosperity, but the very suste- 
nance of the people. 

Nor can we anticipate a prosperous 
result of these plans as mere specula- 
tions. The new streets must of course 
be trading streets, and, if maguificcut, 
tlie houses must be let at high rents. 
The same experiment has been tried in 
Pickett and Skinner strects, the greatest 
thoroughfares in the metropolis; yet it 
has been seen how impossible it is to di- 
vert the old channels of trade, and, above 
all, to pay high rents in new situations. 
A eourtly Act of Parliament may direct 
the formation of new strects, but it can- 
not compel fasliion to reside in them, or 


support the first, second, or third race of 


unfortunate traders, who sueceed each 
‘other in them, In trade, large esta- 
blishments grow out of sinall oves, as 
the result of a long course of successlul 
industry; but the young trader, who 
commences business under the two-fold 
disadvantage of a high rent and an un- 
tried situation, can scarcely avoid ruin. 
We doubt whether the occupation of a 
new street for a few years rent-free 
would compensate for the want of ac- 
customed trade ; bui, at any rate, some 
boon of this kind should be granted 
wherever new and high-rented trading 
streets arc built,—-or the publie eratifica- 
tion will be founded on the ruin of many 
industrious families. : 

‘These observations acquire additional 
force at a time when the amounts of 
goods sold by retail shopkeepers, in 
established situations, scarcely pay the 
expences of their amuies,—prodits being 
out of the question; and when the 
Great Bazaars of ow publie streets 
are abandoned by the caprice of fashion, 
to support puny establishments, whose 
sok: design is to enrich an avaricious 
Jandiord of any premises adapted to the 
purpose, ‘Thus, we have seen the base- 
micui-foor of a house, worth 1591. per 


Reminiscences—Allen, Pope, and Warburton. 





[May 1, 
annum, let out in sixty stalls, at a tent 
of Is. per day ; producing, therefore, fog 
this single floor, above 900l, per annum 
drawn from industrious poverty ;—anq’ 
should the passion for creating and pa- 
tronizing such establishments continye 
we seem likely to destroy ail those inag- 
nificent lines of public trading streets 
which have hitherto rendered London 
one GREAT Bazaar, and, as such, the 
pride of the empire and the wonder of 
the world. 

NB 

For the Monthly Magazine, 
REMINISCENCES, 

No. I. 

[Under this Head, we commence an article 
which most of our correspondents cay 
occasionally enrich, It is our purpose 
to preserve the recollections of this age 
in regard to the illustrious men of the 
last age; and we therefore invite the 
communication of authentic anecdotes, 
dialogues, or incidents, which still live in 
the memory, or have beeu traditionally 
preserved, and which, without the aid 
of such a depository, would be in danger 
of being lost.—We commence the series 
with the communication of a veteran in 
literature, relative to characters of sin. 
gular interest ; and we doubt not, but if 
many persons,.who may be gratified by 
its perusal, would have recourse to the 
stores of their memory, they could re- 
pay this veteran for his interesting com- 
munication in currency of equai value.] 

ALLEN, POPE, AND WARBURTON, 

& LLEN was a near relation of the 
£& post-mistress of a little town in 
Cornwall. He assisted in keeping her 
accounts, and, at the same time, went to 
a day-school. Mr. Quash, post-master 
and surveyor of the western roads, 
calling upon the post-mistress to exa- 
mine her accounts, was astonished at 
findiug them so neat and accurate. On 
inquiring who was her book-keeper, she 
told him he was a young relation of her's, 
then at school. Mr. Quash wishing to 
see him, the boy was sent for; when 
Quash, on conversing with him, was se 
prepossessed in his favour, that he beg- 
ged to be adowed to take him to Exeter, 
where he would make a man of him. 

young Allen accordingly accompa- 
nied Mr. Quash to Exeter. After being 
in his employment some years, Mr. 

Quasb becowing embarrassed m his cit. 

cumstances, Allen succeeded him, Soon 

alter, he submitted to government 
plan of the eross-posts, which, till that 
time, had not existed ; and, being adopt 

ed, Mr. Allen seoured to himself s 

advantages as enabled him te mat 7 
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ost ample 
a Bath, and built the beautiful villa 
of Prior Park, from the quarries of which 
he made a second fortune, the stone be- 
ing adopted in the new and extensive 


fortune. He then settled 


in 
buildings of that Athenian city. Here 


he kept a splendid table, which was of- 
ten frequented by mien of the first 
talents. 

He now sent into Cornwall for his 
sister, and a niece, a handsome girl, who 
was afterwards married to Dr. Warbur- 
ton. ‘The sister, on her return to Corn- 
wall, married a Mr. Eliott, of St. Blazy, 
aud survived him many years. About 
the vear 1780, I knew Mrs. Eiliett, and 
used to converse with her on the sub- 
ject of her brother and his illustrious 
visitors. 

“Lord, sir,” said she, “‘when I was 
at brother’s, at Prior Park, Mister Pope, 
the great poet, used to come there. Hie 
was a leet hump-backed man, with a 
long nose, and a large wig. He used 
to lie a-bed till twelve or one o’clock ; 
and zumtimes, out of fun, I have goed 
up to his bed-room, and put a candle 
and lanthorn to the door ; zo—when he 
comed out o’s room, and seed lauthorn, 
he langhed leek a piskey. 

“Mister Popeand I have made many 
rhimes together—but he hath never 
mentioned my name in his books, though 
he hath thoose of many other vokes that 
hath made rhimes for un. Now, sir, 
you know, that was very ungrateful! 
There was a woman too that used to 
come with un—TI believe she was a 
uaughty one—and zo people thought— 
her name was Mrs. Patty Blount— 
Once, when they were there, Mr. Pope 
axed brother for a house for he and 
Mrs. Blount to live in—brother didn’t 
cluse to let mun have the house, and 
z0 he refused—this made Mister Pope 
quarrel with brother. 

_" Mr. Pope borrowed money from 
time to time of brother; and, when he 
died, he left brother zumthing upon bis 
Will; and, when brother zeed the legacy 
—he said Mister Pope was a very bad 
reckner, 

“And now, sir, let me tell you about 


the Bushop of Gloster, that married our’ 


hiecce. Dr. Warburion has been al- 
Ways cailed by every body a proud and 
waughty man;—now sir—to shew that it 
ts all a lie—when I have been at’bro- 


ther’s table, where there have been’ 


bushops, doctors, and other gert men— 
© ad'ent hold any conversation with 
meu, but turn’d about and talk’d to no- 
pocy but us women--and when we left 
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the rvom he followed us to talk to us, 
Now, sir, could any thing be more 


‘ humbler ?” 


Of course, Inow regret that I did not 
at the time make minutes of these con- 
versations, and was not more particular 
in my enquiries; but what I have here 
related, she repeated in effect so often, 
that its correctuess may be depended: 
upon, netwithstanding the lapse of time, 
Of her veracity I have no doubt, for, 
theugh an illiterate, she was a simple ° 


and very honest, woman. Ww. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HOUGH of late years the study of 

Botany appears to have given way, 
in a great measure, to the more novel 
pursuits of mineralogy and geology, yet 
I trust that a few short observations on 
several roses, natives of the North of 
England, may. still be acceptable toa 
few of your readers, particularly as nu- 
merous doubts and difficulties are en- 
tertai:.ed by the most skilful botanists of 
the age, respecting many species or 
varieties of this elegant and interesting, 
but intricate, genus. 

Nat. JoHN WINCH. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
March 24, 1816. 
“1. Rosa spinosissima.—Willd. Sp. Pl. 
2, 1067 ; I'l. Brit. 2,587; Eng. Bot. 187, 

R. pimpinellifolia—Syst. Nat. Ed, 
10, 1062. 

Flower-stalks smooth, fruit black. 

On the sands of the sea-shore, and in 
the Alpine vaileys of Teesdale, the bur- 
net-lcaved rose is a sbrub of very hum- 
ble growth, but rises to a tall bush, in 
hedges and woods, near this place. ‘The 
fizure in the English botany is well deli- 
neated ; but the fruit should have been 
almost black, to distinguish it more 





‘clearly from the next specics. 


2. Rosa rubella —Eng. Bot. 2521. 

R. spinosissima, var. 3.—W ithg. v. 2, 
p. 465. Var. 9, Martins Miller’s Gar- 
desier’s Dictionary. 

R. pimpinellifolia—Hort. Cant, Ed, 
7, p» 154. 

Ilower-stalks bristly, fruit scarlet. 

This pretty rose, which is certainly 
very distinct from the preceding, occurs, 
sparingly intermixed with it, on the sea- 
beach, near Shields Law, in the county 
of Durham, It apj;ears to have been 


first noticed by a Mr, Atkinson, and 
transmitted to the late Dr, Withering, 
from Landscale Haws, in Lancashire 
where several acres of land are covered 
- Pp2 by 
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by this highly ornamental shrub. Is not 
this called Rosa pimpinellifolha in some 
botanic gardens, and by the nurserymen 
in the vicinity of London? 

3. Rosa involuta.—I'l. Brit. 3, 1898 ; 
Eng. Bot. 2068. 

Fruit and flower-stalks very prickly. 

Resembles R. spinosissima in its man- 
ner of growth, and, in the shade, rises to 
a tall shrub. 

In Heaton Dean, below Benton- 
bridge, Northumberland.—Rare. 

4. Rosa arvensis.—Willd. Sp. Pl. 2, 
1066; Fl. Brit. 2, 538; Eng. Bot. 188. 

In hedges and woods east of Newcas- 
tle frequent, generally bearing its flowers 
single (see var. 2, Hudson and Wither- 
ing), not clustered, as represented in 
English Botany. 

5. Rosa vtllosa—Willd. Sp. Pl. 2, 
1069 ; Fl. Brit. 2, 538 ; Eng. Bot. 583. 

Sowerby’s drawing is a good represen- 
dation of the flower of this rose, as it 
may be observed in the rich country 
about Darlington. Near Newcastle the 
shrub becomes less luxuriant, and the 
petals are of a deeper hue. 

6. Rosa mollis.—Eng. Bot. 2459. 

R. villosa @ mollissima.— Willd. Sp. 
Pl. 2, 1070; FI. Brit. 2, 538. 

R. sylvestris folio molliter hirsuto, 
fructu rotundo glabro, calyce et pediculo 
dispidis.—Dale in Dill. Raii Syn. 478. 

Vhen Rosa villosa grows on sterile 
soil, or in a bleak situation, it assumes 
the stunted habit and full red flower of 
the specimen figured by Sowerby, and 
mentioned by Dillenius. This I consi- 
der as nothing but a varicty of the pre- 
eeding species. Near Newcastle it is 
extremely common; its fruit varying 
from pertect smoothness to a considera- 
ble degree of roughness, and ‘the bush 
altering in mode of growth according to 
soil and exposure. 

7. Rosa tomentosa.—F), Brit. 2, 539; 
Eng. Bot. 990, 

This rose, which is by no means rare 
in the North, forms one of the chief 
ornaments of the woods and hedges 
south-west from Newcastle, appears to 
be ill-anderstood by the Swedish bota- 
nists. The figure in English Botany 
represents the plant as flourishing in the 
south of England, or about Darlington, 
but surely the prickles are too much hook- 
ed. With us the shrub is less robust, its 
fruit smaller, and petals of a darker 
red, 

8. Rosa rubiginosa.—Fl. Brit. 2, 
#40; Eng. Bot. 991; Willd, Sp. Pi. 2, 


O78, 


Mr. Winch on some Indigenous Roses. 
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Though the sweet briar may 
onally be met with on our ballast hij 
and in hedges, I suspect it is not tryj 
indigenous in these places, but has been 
imported from the south of England jy 
one instance, and carried from 
by birds in the other ; the chalk-hills of 
Surrey, Kent, &c. appearing to be the 
original habitat of the Eglantine, 

9. Rosa scabriuscula, — Eng. Bot, 
1396. 

Rosa sp. nov.—W inch Guide, y, 1, 48 
v. 2, Pret. 5. ‘ 

Calyx permanent. Fruit 
bristiy.— Var, 8, fruit smooth. 

In woods and hedges about Neweas. 
tle frequent. The buds of this species 
are peculiarly handsome, when sufi- 
ciently expanded to show the bright red 
tints with which the outer edge of the 
white petals are marked. 

10. Ross eanina.— Willd. Sp. Pl. 2, 
1077; Fl. Brit. 2, 540; Eng. Bot. 992, 

In hedges common. 

11. Rosa glaucophylla.—Sp. Nov. 

Calyx permanent. Fruit ovate, 
smvoth ; leaflets ovate, pointed, doubly 
serrated, glaucous ; prickles hooked. 

In every hedge near Newcastle, 

This is a much slenderer, though less 
trailing, brier than the foregoing ; its 
flowers are pale pink, growing in pairs, 
or single, and its fruit large. From. 
R. canina it further differs in habit by 
not having young shoots sprouting be- 
yond the blossoms, so as to give them 
the appearance of being axiilary. Toa 
rose named R., sentriosa by Acharius, in 
the Stockholm ‘Transactions, it seems 
more nearly allied than even to R, ca- 
nina, but differs in the fruit being ovate, 
not globular; this was sent me by Dr, 
Swartz, with the following remark, 
“ Rosa canine proxima, sed fructus sub- 
rotundus et aculei rectiores.” I make 
no doubt the former has been often over- 
looked as a variety of the dog-rose, and 
it also resembles Rosa cesta of Eng. 
Bot. t. 2367, in many points, but differs 
in Laving smooth, not downy, leaves, 
By Mr. Woods, a gentleman who has 
paid particular attention to this genus, 
I aim likewise assured they are different, 

12, Rosa dunztorum.— Eng. Bot, 
2579. 

In a hedge on Friars-goose quay, bes 
low Gateshead ; probably brought there 
with ballast from the south ef England, 

This rose is accurately delineated m 
the English Botany, but the calyx is 
long per:snanent on the fruit; no doubt 
Cp exist of its being distinct from —e 
Q 


globose, 








1816.] 


ether British species ; like R. canina, it 
uently throws out strong leading 
shoots, Which soon overtop the bunches 


f flowers. 
; 13. Rosa alba.—Willd. Sp. Pl. 2, 


WN ataralined in a wood by the Tyne, 
above Hebburn-Quay, Durham, 
—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

sIR, 

ROM your kind reception of my pa- 

per on Balloons, [am a gain induced 
to solicit the favour of one or two more 
columns in your excellent Magazine, 
for the insertion of a few observations on 
the Dry-rot. They relate to a remedy 
for this destructive disease; but I must 
add, that this remedy is best calculated 
for timber growing near the coast, or in- 
tended for ship-building. 

Previous to my entering upon par- 
ticulars, it will be necessary for me just 
toname the causes of the dry-rot, lest 
what I am about to state prove unin- 
telligibie to my readers: to do more than 
this would here be highly improper, from 
the nature of your publication; therefore, 
J shall confine myself to the detail of the 
principles only, leaving it to those who 
may be desirous of further information, 
to consult Mr. Bowden's celebrated 
Treatise oy this subject. 

_ The chief cause, then, of the dry-rot is 
in the sap itself, which every tree con- 
tains in a greater or less proportion, ac- 
cording to the time of year at which it is 
felled. This sap, under the influence of 
certain degrees of heat and moisture, is 
brought tinto activity and life, and, if 
permitted to exist, will bring upon the 
texture of the wood a rapid premature 
decay. The great exciting cause is heat, 
from which, however, there could be ap- 
prehended no danger, were the juices of 


the tree by any means removed;_conse-_ 


quently the grand point to be gained is, 
the complete extraction or expulsion of 
these Juices, and, if possible, to substi- 
tute in their stead an anti-putrescent 
fluid. This, sir, I conceive may actually 
be performed by a simple, cheap, and, as 

am disposed to believe, a most effec- 
tual, operation, and without any sacri- 
fice of bark, or extra labour in its detach- 
ment fram the trecs. 

Now, it is well known that the sap of 
all trees ascends from the roots, through 
“ppropriate tubes, into the body; from 

ence it is conyeyed into the several 
branches, and which is supposed to be 
perlormed, partly by capillary attrac- 
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tion, and partly by a power that to us 
remains still in obscurity. The object, 
however, I wish here more particularly 
to be noticed, is, that the sap rises up- 
wards through distinct tubes. Since 


‘there is no artist comparable with Na- 


ture, let us follow her foot-steps, in or- 
der to expel the juices, and we must do 
so by adopting similar plans to those 
which she employs for the growth of 
vegetables. How to accomplish this 
= process remains forme to ex- 
ylain, 

After the trees have been stripped of 
their bark, let them be carried, the 
first opportunity, down to the sea-shore; 
there select a spot over which the tide 
flows, and, between the extremes of 
high and low water-mark, drive down 
firmly into the land some strong piles, at 
about ten or twenty feet distance from 
each other, aud parallel with the edge of 
the sea, ‘I'o these piles let a chain be 
fastened about a foot high from the 
ground, and to it secure the several 
pieces of timber, by their smaller ends, 
with bolts or staples, taking care to place 
the bottoms, or ground ends, of the trees 
always fronting the sea; this, of course, 
will cause them to lay the lowest when 
the tide isdown. There must be suffi- 
eicnt liberty allowed each piece of 
timber, where it is fixed, to admit of a 
hinge-like, or centre, motion, that the 
body may rise and fall with the tide, 
The bottom extremities should next be 
made fast, but only to each other, by 
chains or similar contrivances, for the 
purpose of keeping them always in the 
same parallel direction, and of rendering 
it out of their power to shift either to the 
right or left, which, if permitted, would 
perhaps thwart my plan. Trees to any 
number, being thus placed side by side 
along the shore, will be exposed to ap 
alternate washing and drying, according 
to the rise and fall of the sea; having 
their larger ends most subject to 
the dashing of the waves; by which 
each piece of timber, in a certain tume, 
will be completely saturated with salt~ 
water from end to end, and the destruc- 
tive sap be even from its very centre 
expelled. Afterwards, the timber may 
be loosened and conveyed into the yards, 
there to be laid with the smaller ends 
lowest, that the water in the body may 
have a tendency to drain out that way, 
in preference to the other end; because, 
when laid on the shore, the smaller end 
was the least exposed to the sea. Having 
remained a time to dry, they will be 

perfectly 
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perfectly fit for use. _If trees were 
previously cutinto scantlings, and treated 
as above directed, they would, in all 
probability, be cured in a much shorter 
time. 


The reason for placing timber on the 


shore is, that, as the tide flows in, the 
lower ends get the soonest wet ; and, 
rising gradually up to where they are 
fastened, the whole of every tree be- 
comes ultimately surrounded with wa- 
fer. During all this, the ead fronting the 
sca floats, and will be suspended above 
the level of the smaller one ; thas aiding 
the ascent of the fluid, till, by the tide 
again subsiding, it is left in its former 
position. By this regular change, the 
waves almost constantly beating, and 
the specific gravity of salt-water being 
greater than that of the sap, will, from the 
principles of capillary attraction, aided 
by the percussive force ofthe waves driving 
against the flat ends, perforate the pores 
of the wood, and contirmally ascend, till, 
at last, all the sap will be expelled. 
This operation occurring every tweive 
hours, will, [ conceive, in a short time 
effectually remove the pernicious sap, 
and leave the wood impregnated witha 
well-known antiseptic fluid. r 

Allowing timber to get alternately 
wet and dry, I consider far better than 
if it were always floating in water, and in 
an horizontal posture; because, ia this 
instance, there is no opportunity for the 
vegetable juices to escape, on account 
of the external pressure being nearly 
equal on all sides. 

Cir timber for masts, &c. might be 
similarly treated, and, I doubt not, with 
proportional benefit. 

kL shall adduce two facts relative to 
the efficacy of my theory ; others, indeed, 
might easily be found, but I think it 
needless to sfate more at present than 
the tollowing:—-The first is the great 
durability of brine or pickling tubs ;— 
the second is the length of time that 
sea wall-piles last when exposed to its 
tides, especially when it is known that 
beech, which isa wood much employed 
for such purposes, will become so doated 
iu a twelve-month, when left upon the 
ground where it was felled, and exposed 
to the seasons, as to be no longer ca- 
pable of mechanic use. 

Sir, there is one mistake that has been 
made in reading my paper just published; 
the blame, however, is on myscif, in not 
having written my characters sufficiently 
lecibic, It is this, “but the seat to be 
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so far increased,” Ke. I meant, “ bug 
the scale or size to be,” Ke. | 
W. Beano, j 
Harilip ; March 15. —_ 
Se 
To the Editorof the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
INCE I last wrote an *article in 
KI your Magazine on the bankrupt. 
cies of bankers, experience in a new 
situation of life, and frequent reflection 
on the subject, has confirmed the opi- 
nions [ then advanced; circumstances 
which have since transpired, not only in 
London but in most parts of the country, 
together with the general great distress 
of the mereantile and agricultural in- 
terests, more than justify the appeal to 
government, then made, and uncontro- 
vertibly prove the absolute necessity of 
immediate legislative interference. To 
treat a bankrupt banker as a tradesman, 
who has the misfortune to become a 
bankrupt, is to place vice and virtue on 
a level with each other, and to use the 
dishonest and the unfortunate alike. It 
is to degrade the laws into mere engines 
for swindling; it is to afford facilities for 
the commission of crimes far more in- 
jurious to society, because they are of 
greater extent than house-breaking and 
highway robbery. | 
The wide diffusion of mischief which 
has been effected by the failures of se- 
veral bankers in this county, can only 
be accurately estimated by those who 
have witnessed it. The injury is not con- 
fined to opulent landholders, farmers, 
aud shop-Keepers; it extends to poor 
widows, servants, and labouring men; 


‘yea, even to families who receive pa- 


rochial relief. Hundreds of poor met 
who had saved a few pounds from the 
scanty proceeds of hard toiling undet 
the burning suns of summer, to protect 
them and their half-starved families from 
the chill blasts of a rigorous winter, 
instead of money, find themselves pos- 
sessed only of the uscless, promissory 
notes of these despicable swindlers. 
What can palliate this crime? Perhaps 
iis perpetrators have suffered loss by @ 
too great cagerness to benefit some of 
their customers, who have shared in the 
general distress. No! this can never 
be, for it is the undeviating custom of 
bankers never to lend money but on 
ample security ; and, if they find aby of 
those with whom they do business to be 


—, 





* See our number for April 1819. _ 
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oing back in the wond, they will exert 
all tacir powers to make them recede 
faster, but they will do nothing to assist 
them. ‘This is a fact well known to all 
who have any acquaintance with their 
mode ef transacting business. Perhaps 
they have been unfortamate: it has been 
chown before, that, if their profession 
were honorably conducted, they would 
not be subject to auy material losses. 
it may be then their speculations have 
filed. But what! speculate with mo- 
ney not their own! Speculate with mo- 
ney intrusted to them for security! Is 
this the cause of failure? How vicious 
are such practices ! How blame-worthy 
are those laws which sanction them! 

The frequent failure of these specu- 
lations is not the only reason why they 
shoukd be greatly restrained, or altoge- 
ter repressed. If they were always 
fortunate, they would be always baue- 
ful; aud the sum of the injury would be 
according to the proportion of the suc- 
cess. If the subjects of these successful 
speculations-are some of the necessary 
articles of life, the price of these articles 
will be raised by them; and, of con- 
sequence, the public injured. Confine 
this speculation to one particular dis- 
trict, and to one particular article ; and 
ask, is it policy for every man to furnish 
his quota to provide a particular set of 
men with the means, who are already 
fitted with the inclination, of injuring 
the whole body? ‘This is precisely 
what those do who consent to receive 
the notes of country bankers ; for their 
speculations, (and all of them are specu- 
lators,) let them terminate how they 
will, are pernicious to the public. 

The utility of these establishments, 
conducted in an honorable way, and 
under proper restrictions, will be gene- 
rally conceded. A safe place of de- 
positfor money not immediately wanted, 
is desirable to all persons. But, if a safe 
place cannot be obtained, it is better to 
put up with the inconvenience of keep- 
ing the money at home. It has been 
proposed, that the Bank of England 
should appoint agents in the principal 
towns of the United Kingdoms: this 
would certainly afford a safer qfijece of 
accommodation, and be erie the 
best mode of remedying the evil com- 
plained of, 

The prejudices of the public seem, in 
if On Gee to sanction the crimes 
ier ion ass of men, ‘There is some- 
hesites ‘posing -cven in the name of a 
tere and it ts always associated with 

“#8 Of sreutucss and respectability, 
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This prejudice is probably ill-founded; 
many of them, both in town and country, 
who keep up an appearance of consi- 
derable grandeur, possess no private 
fortune, aud have nothing but the in- 
come arising from their profession, This 
has been evinecd several times lately by 
those who have lived in great style 
during their lives, leaving at their death 
nothing for the support of their family; 
and itis likely that they are in gencral 
much less affluent than they are sup- 
posed tobe. JoserpH PRENDERGAST. 
Suiton Vicarage, near Maidstone, 
<b - 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 


i & has afforded me great pleasure to 
. find a person of so much philoso- 
phic sagacity as Senex agreeing with 
me in sO many important particulars ; 
and I write this to inform him that I 
think myself able to supply the want ef 
Mr. Horne 'Tooke's third volu::e. But 
Senex knows how necessary it is that a 
work of that nature meet with public 
attention and patronage. I must look 
to him and similar thinkers for encou- 
ragement; from the children of tradi- 
tion, the disciples of custom, the roting 
and repeating generation, I can expect 
no favour, till L have obtained the sanc- 
tion of intellectual authorities. It is 
sufticient for them that Murray’s Gram- 
mar ard Johnsou’s Dictionary are al- 
ready established as standard books; or 
that a Professor Stewart has spoken of 
etymological works as unimportant, and 
below the dignity of philosophy. 

The following is the-plan of a rational 
grammar and dictionary, which [ am 
preparing for the press, and which I 
submit to the inspection of Senex and 
your numerous readers. ‘The grammar 
is introductory to the dictionary, and 
contains— 

1. The nature and origin of alphabetie 
signs explained. | 

2. A canon of etymology established, 

3. ‘The elements of speech, or the few 
simple words collected into one view; of 
which all the numerous compound words 
are formed. 

4, The manner of their formation. 

5. The common system of grammar 
examined, and its absurdities exposed. 

6. A standard of orthography esta- 
blished. 

The plau of the dictionary— 

1. All the different forms or spellings 
of the same word are brought together 
into one view. 

2, The 
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2. The common meaning of these 
different forms is clearly and concisely 
given; showing that, while the same 
word has many applications, both literal 
and metaphoric, it has uniformly one 
unvarying meaning. 

3. The dictionary here proposed be- 
ing intended as a handmaid to philoso- 
phy, rather than a mere vocabulary, 
those words which are fittest for the 
purposes of speech are recommended to 
the choice of clear thinkers ; and indefi- 
nite, unintelligible, unmeaning, and 
false-meaning words, or rather uses of 
them, are proscribed. A leading object 
of the work is to promote clear and defi- 
nite expression, to dissipate mysticism, 
aud put down sophistry. 

4. The German, Latin, Italian, Spa- 
nish, and French forms, or spellings, of 
the same word are presented to view, 
with its English form or spelling. ‘Thus 
the work is intended as an easy intro- 
duction to universal lexicography. 

5. All the words etymologically re- 
lated are brought together and arranged 
according to their degrees of proximity: 
all the branches of the same stock, or 
meinbers of the same family, are clus- 
tered around the primitive stem or pa- 
rent word. 

6. An index will be given at the end 
of the work :—all the words of the dicti- 
onary will be alphabetically arranged, 
with the page referred to, where each 
may be found in its proper etymological 
connection. 

7. The pronunciation of all those 
words which deviate from the analogy 
of the language will be marked and in- 
dicated in the manner of Mr. Walker. 

The remarks of your readers, and 
especially of Senex, on the foregoing 
pian, are invited by the author. 

JAMES GILCHRIST, 

Newington Green ; March 11. 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HAVE been recently perusing the 
very intere.ting Memoirs of Dr. 
Paley, by his sensible and judicious bio- 
grapher, Mr. G. W. Meadley. 

In speaking of Dr. Paley’s pulpit 
performances, Mr. Meadley remarks, 
* Amongst those who prefer sense to 
sound, he was at all times a justly po- 
pular preacher; for his sermons were 
distinguished by those simple and per- 
spicuous arguments, that original, terse, 
and satisfactory mode of explanation, 
that clear and pointed style, which uni- 


f{yrmly bespoke the character of his 
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mind. His moral discourses, where hg 
pursued and expanded the same genera] 
strain of reasoning, which he has so sue. 
cessfuliy advanced in his philoso 
were truly excellent. In the elucidation 
of such topics, he displayed a great jn. 
sight into the human character, and 
acquaintance with the practices of the 
world. In that sermon on honest , for 
example, which he preached at Bish 
Wearmouth in December, 1800, he 
pointed out the duties of men in all 
their mutual dealings, with a master’s 
hand. He was heard that day with 
more than common interest by a nume- 
rous congregation.” 

Mr. Meadley afterwards states, that 
the inhabitants of Bishop-Wearmouth, 
though gratified by the volume of post- 
humous discourses which appeared 
agreeably to the instructions of Dr. P's 
will, “‘ were disappointed in not finding 
several exhortations inserted, which 
they had heard him deliver from the 
pulpit ‘with great satisfaction and de- 
light. Amongst these may be included, 
his discourses on Death-bed repentance, 
on lying, on training a child, on the 
duty of celebrating the Lord’s supper. 
These, and many others equally inter- 
esting, must be still in the hands of his 
family, who, it is hoped, will not long 
withlold them from the world. Nothing 
that can do honour to the talents of 
such a writer, should now be kept 
back; nothing, at least, that may prove 
so essentially conducive to the religious 
and moral improvement of mankind.” 

In the “ Letter of a Friend,” annexed 
by Mr. Meadicy to his narrative, the 
writer desires “to remind those whom 
it may concern, that a very masterly 
sermon of Paley’s, agaiust snicide, is 
somewhere in existence, which ought 
not to be lost to the world.” 

{t does appear to me, Sir, that the 
hope expressed by the respectable Editor 
of the Memoirs of Dr. Paley, should not 
be disappointed. I am persuaded, that 
another volume of sermons, from the 
pen of that eminent divine,’ including 
the interesting subjects referred to m 
the preceding extracts, would be re 
ceived: with gratitude by the public; 
and in all probability would add a new 
laurel to the wreath that has long of 
namented the name of Paley. In the 


hope that this suggestion may lead te 
the immediate accomplishment of am 
object in every view so desirable, I subs 
scribe myself, with respect, yours, Ke. 
Manchester ; 
Harch 13, 1816, 


Wa. Hapniso™ 
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1» the Editor of the Monthly Magazvne. 
Six farmer, I read with some feel- 
ing the letter signed “ Justice,” in 
your Magazine for January last, and 
will beg to be indulged with an op- 
portunity of making a few observations 
upon it. ; 
Without entering into a general de- 
fence of large farms, it is obvious that 
they have had a most important and be- 
neficial effect upon agriculture, by in- 
ducing men of liberal education and 
large property to embark in it, Stimu- 
lated by the high price of corn, this class 
of farmers have brought into cultivation 
a vast extent of land, formerly deemed 
too poor to plough, and, by the applica- 
tion of a system of judicious husbagdry 
and artificial manure, have cbtained 
from it a produce nearly equal to that 
of better soils, to which such a system 
is. inapplicable, inasmuch as manure 
would only increase straw and not corn, 
and, in excess, rot the straw and destroy 
the crop alfogether. A large addition 
has also been made to the internal trade 
of the country, many hands furnished 
with employmert, and the necessity 
obviated of sending annually several 
millions of money out of the kingdom to 
purchase foreign corn. ‘The principal 
increase of agricultural produce has re- 
sulted from the extended cultivation of 
poor lands ; and, though it anay be true, 
{and I think is) as suggested by one of 
your correspondents, that the produce 
of Essex has net increased within thirty 
years in the proportion stated by Com- 
mon Sense ; yet in an adjoining county, 
{ am inclined to believe, upwards of 
10,000 acres of land, formerly waste 
ground, and producing little or nothing, 
have been brought into most productive 
cultivation, within a circle of fifteen 
miles, in as many years, and the average 
produce of the county doubled within 
the same period, 

it is obvious that the public opinion 
has undergone a material change re- 
specting the extent of the agricultural 
distress since the meeting of Parliament; 
but it does not appear to me to be yct 
suflicientiy understood, nor adequately 
appreciated,and especially by the minis- 
ters of the crown, 

The generality of farmers keep no ac- 
Counts, and are not themselves aware of 
their own situation. -I am daily con- 
Versiug with industrious, economical, 
and heretofore successful, agriculturists, 
seem not to know, that, if their ea- 
ONTHULY Mag, No. 283. 
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pitals were now to be converted into 
money, it would not enable them to pay 
10s. in the pound. The depreciation is 
so extraordinary, that those who do k 
accounts cannot obtain credit for their 
statements even in the country, and are 
utterly disbelieved by the public, if the 
venture to make known their real 
tuation. | 

Conviction will be wrought. only by 
the slow and remote process of effects, 
The payment of rent and taxes is deem- 
ed the authentic criterion, whereas it 
is the most fallacious, since they are 
both so protected by. priority, laws, and 
summary remedies (which, with respect 
to taxes, are so harshly enforced), that 
all other debts are postponed to provide 
for them, and the tradesmen and other 
creditors of farmers remaiy totally ua- 
paid. Hence the almost total stagna- 
tion of internal trade, the alarming in- 
crease of bankruptcies, (which are not 
as 1 to 100 in comparison with insol- 
vencies,) and the extraordinary fact of 
a large class of money-lenders suddenly 
becoming money-borrowers, 

If a farmer had an income of 500I, 
a-year, it was because the annual pro- 
duce of his farm sold for 30001. and his 
expenees amounted only to 2500L; 
whereas, now, his expences amount to 
20001. and his receipts only to 1500], 
It is surprising to see how little the ex- 
pences of farming have decreased : my 
own are not one-seventh less; whereas 
the value of the produce of my farm is 
less than half. 

The extent of capital heretofore ne- 
eessary for high cultivation was. little - 
known, and still Jess the akmost univer- 
sal practice of returning the surplus pro~ 
fit on to the laud in jnereased capital, 
It is this circumstance which has ren- 
dered the pressure so much more severe 
upon spirited farmers than any other, 


and which furnishes the answer to the 


oft-repeated inquiry, of what the farmers 
have done with the profits of preceding 
years. In 1802 J entered on a farm of 
1200 acres, at a rent of 10001. a-year, 
with a capital ef 40001. or 3). per aere, 
in 1813 my capital exceeded 12,000). or 
101, per acre; and, though neither less 
in quantity nor quality, I am apprehen- 
sive that, if my stock and crop were now 
to be sold by public auction, they would 
not realize 50001. the average 
annual profit of a twelve years’ lease, 

ending in 1618, to be eleven per cent. 
Your corres t Justice may, 
therefore, imagine his proposed remedy 
Q4 would 
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would be as little availing as the minis- 
ters’ partial reduction of the tax on in- 
come and husbandry horses, a boon less 
than one two-hundredth part of my po- 
sitive loss. ‘The whole of my direct 
taxes do not amount to one seventy-fifth 
part of my annual expenditure (my in- 
direct taxes are many times that 
amount); but, if the present relative 
prices and expences should continue, [ 
should still be a loser, though the whole 
of both my rent and direct taxes should 
be remitied. This statement will pro- 
bably obtain little credit from the gene- 
rality of your readers, but it is neverthe- 
less capable of perfect demonstration to 
those acquainted with the subject. 

It may be inquired why farmers do 
not instantly give over so rumous an oc- 
cupation: the reasons are, 1. That 
agricultural capital cannot now be con- 
verted into money; 2. ‘That much of it 
is actually invested in the land, it is un- 
derground, and cannot be recovered but 
through the medium of the produce of 
the soil; 3. The geucrality of farmers 
have had no education which fits them 
for other occupations ; 4. ‘That suitable 
situations cannot be obtained for a suffi- 
cient number, were it otherwise ; and it 
will scarcely be expected that men 
should voluntarily subject themselves 


-and their families to sleep in the roads, 


while they are permitted to continue in 
a house. However, more than 5000 
acres of land are actually abandoned al- 
ready ; and, if ability to pay rent should 
be the criterion of occupation, it may 
safely be affirmed that more than 50,000 
acres are untenanted in this county 
alone; tenants of all descriptions are 
preparing to quit their farms; hundreds 
of industrious labourers are without 
employment; and the system of aban- 
daument will doubtless proceed until 
its progress is arrested by the imperious 
demands of a necessary supply. The 
case needs no exaggeration; but I am 
far from thinking we have seen the 
worst. The prospect to the barley- 
growers, in particular, is deplorable in- 
deed. ‘The public brewers, tempted by 
the very extraordinary quality and low 
prices of malt for the two last years, 
have laid in such amazing stocks, and 
are besides hecome such adepts in the 
use of substitutes, and the manufactu- 
rers also are still so overburthened with 
it, that it may be doubttul whether 
there remains on hand, in this county, 
more malt or wheat; and if, by means 
of a wet spring, or any other cause, the 


‘Warley of the present year should hap- 
> 
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pen to be of coarse quality, it will be uit 
terly unsaleable at any price. The de. 
creased consumption of malt for the last 
thirty years, notwithstanding the vast 
increase of population, and indeed of 
beer itsclf (besides ardent spirits), is de. 
cisive of the impolitic excess of duty 
imposed upon it. 

I entertained the hope that the ep. 
lightened and disinterested member for 
Essex would, ender these ci 
stances, have thought it right to recom. 
mend to: Parliament, not only a diming- 
tion of the duty, but a reeurrence to the 
system of drawbacks on the exportatiog 
of malt, and the abrogation of licenses to 
sell beer; which would not only improve 
the beverage itself, but probably aug- 
mept the consumption of malt in a de 
grec that might more than indemnify 
the revenue. 

On the whole, I confess the ruin of 
the present race of tenants appears te 
me inevitable; and Justice may retain, 
unenvied, his feelings of exultation at 
the unmerited destruction of thousands 
of families, who have been as much dis- 
tinguished as any other class of society 
by unassuming, peaceable, industrious, 
and virtuous habits. Beyond this, it is 
merely a question between the proprie- 
tor of the soil and the government; for 
the new tenants can pay no more rent 
than will remain after supporting them- 
selves and disbursing their expences; 
and it will be of little account to them 
how that surplus is divided between the 
landlord and the tax-gatherer. 

A due consideration of the causes, ex- 
tent, effects, and remedy of this alarming 
evil would far surpass the limits of & 
letter; I must therefore content myself 
with observing, that an overwhelming 
taxation and redundant supply appear 
to me to be the cause ; and a vast even- 
tual reduction in the rent and value of 
land, together with the total overthrow 
of the funded system, among the conse 
quences likely te result from it. 

A FARMER, 
i » 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazint. 
SIR, : i 
Bpeine a fond, but I hope dispas- 
sionate, admirer of my own lan 
guage, I cannot easily describe the ples 
sing sensations I experienced while 
reading the Address of his Excellency 
the Governor-general of India to 
members of the College at Calcutta. 

As a public instructor of the risiMg 

generation, I regard it as a duty to 


culcate the advantages which ou 
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—_ language; and I consider it 
essential for the pupil to understand it, 
not as the mere medium of ordinary in- 

, but as the best medium of 

unicating thought and sensation. 

oo Whatever « ertislities may be felt 
for the languages of Greece and Rome, 
on account of the treasures they have 
dispensed amongst us; or for those of 
Paris, Madrid, and Venice, on account 
of our increasing dissipation of manners, 
and fondness for trifling and novelty; we 
seldom attempt to convey our meaning 
in any of the idioms of those languages, 
without immediately discovering their 
inadequacy to the purpose. Hence, to 
do our sentiments justice, and supersede 
misunderstanding, we feel compelled, 
however unwilling, to resort to the 
correct simplicity of our own language ; 
whose definite precision, accurate appli- 
cation, and delicacy of discrimination, 
in my opinion, are very far from being 
equalled in any other language. 

It must be acknowledged, Sir, that 
we sometimes conjecture, and it is pos- 
sible correctly, that our ignorance is 
the proper cause of our inability. We 
hesitate to indulge the idea, that these 
languages which Monboddo, Harris, 
and other high-sounding names of ac- 
knowledged erudition, represent as ‘ per- 
fect and complete,’ the ‘ best and most 
copious,’ may perhaps be less definite 
and accurate than ‘our motley and 
compounded language,’ which, (accord- 
ing to Harris, Hermes iii. 5,) is so de- 
ficient in regularity and analogy, being 
borrowed from different countries. 

But, Sir, no sooner do we begin to 
discard our early imbibed prejudices ; 
to forego our fondness for the opinions 


of reputed scholars, because we were - 


thereby saved the trouble of thinking; 
and, instead of acceding to all they ad- 
vaiice as infallible truths, begin to be- 
stow, according to the degree of ability 
possessed, a little labour of our own on 
the subject, deducing our conclusions 


accordingly ; determined to differ from 


popular opinion whenever (and only 
when) it differs from nature and reason ; 
than we begin to discover, that the high 
praises bestowed on the languages of 
Greece and Rome result more from a 
desire to secure eredit by accordance 
with the sentiments of those ancients, 
who considered their language the best 
because it was their own; than from a 
eee examination of its intrinsic excel- 
nee, or an accurate comparison of its 
advantages with those of our language. 
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You, Sir, and every person.acquainted 
with the principles of our language, must 
be well convinced, that in it there isa 
definite arrangement for each word, ac- 
cording to the particular purpose or 
design of the speaker ; every aberration 
from which, however trifling, occasions 
ambiguity. This is the result of every 
word being definite in its meaning and 
application; and of the secondary ap- 
plication of the particles or winged 
words being restricted by their positive 
meaning. Whereas, the languages of 
Greece and Rome, having allowed the 
same particles, in an early stage, to enter 
intu the composition of many w 
but (being unwilling their descendants 
should discover the obligations they 
were under to a people whom they re- 
garded as barbarous and ignorant, the 
Goths,) willingly and intentionally neg- 
lected to notice their peculiar meaning, 
and this being forgotten by later gene- 
rations, these particles became cunsi- 
dered as mere unmeaning appendages, 
to assist the harmony or cadence of the 
sentenees. Hence inversion of phrase- 
ology, according to the humour or ca- 
price of the individual, became custo- 
mary ; and, the greater the inversion, the 
more notable became the style. The 
terminations, though scarcely under- 
stood, were considered: a sufficient clue 
to explore the connexion; and the 
writer’s purpose must be unravelled by 
association. 

From the first grammarians having 
imbibed the opinion that the other Eu- 
ropean languages had originated in those 
of Greece and Rome, they neglected to 
examine whether the definite meaning 
of numerous terms, particularly the par- 
ticles, might not be obtained from the 

Gothic dialects. ‘They were not able to 
develope the pristine application there- 
of; hence they could not comprehend 
their secondary employment. They 
therefore termed them ETIEA ITTEPOENTA, 
winged words, without meaning, and left 
them. They (and all their successors, 
with scarcely any exception,) appear 
also to have deduced their rules from, 
not the nature of the language itself, but 
the meaning of the phrases they ha 
ed to be then considering. Even Horne 
'Tooke appears, in some instances, guilty 
of this; hence the various contradictions 
of themselves, and of each other, so fre- 
quent in their writings, ; 

Having endeavoured, Sir, according 
to my utmost ability, to form a compa- 
rison, I am led to regard the English 
language as superior to any other what- 

Q q 2 ever, 
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ever. I am not able to discover in any 
other language, of which a grammar has 
been published, traces of equal or siml- 
lar accuracy of definition, neatness, deli- 
cacy, and force of expression, or ade- 
qua’e perspicuity and precision. I wil- 
linely devote almost every leisure hour 
to a consideration of its excellencies, 
and the satisfaction derived I regard as 
excellent remuneration. ‘The business 
of education becomes my only pleasure, 
and the select worthy friends who ho- 
nour me with their acquaintance, well 
know where I may at any time be 
found. 

While about to conclude this, a vo- 
latile nephew interrupted me by de- 
manding (for a gentleman, his employer) 
the name of your correspondent, the 
“Author of Reason the True Arbiter of 
Language ;’ my friend having that work 
on loan from me, and doubtless imagin- 
ing I must know its author. I had not 
previously noticed the communication, 
(p. 324;) but I feel sensible of his can- 
dour, and wish him to understand that I 
shall consider it an honour to receive 
any communication on the subject of 
grammar, addressed to my residence, as 
below. 

I had waited some months expecting 
(though not indeed from the Author of 
Reason, &c.) some communication on 
the subject of the plural number; but, 
being disappointed, I began to imagine 
it possible, that they either considered 
the thing itself almost intuitively clear, 
or else their fondness for Murray would 
not permit them to differ from him in 
opinion. Perhaps some of them ima- 

ined, like a certain bookseller, that my 
ideas on the subject were obscure; and 
that I am unable to compose a gram- 
mar, at.all approaching in judicious ac- 
curacy to that of Lindley Murray. 
Whatever be my opinion, Sir, I felt it a 
duty to myself to endeavour to develope 
the mystery to my own satisfaction. 

I am occasionally employed, by a few 
young men, to communicate information 
on general grammar and the philosophy 
of language. You, Mr. Editor, and 
some of your readers, are very well con- 
vinced of the possibility for any young 
man, of tolerable ingenuity, with ouly a 
common education, to make enquiries 
‘after the causes and reasons of lan- 
guage,’ in snch a manner as cannot be 
answered by any reference to Murray, 
Grant, &e. nor even by Horne Tooke. 
What can a teacher attempt in a di- 
lemma of this kind? I have uniformly 
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, - May, 
inculeated the opinion, that there is 3 
reason for every purpose of 

hence, I am not untrequently 


with a confidence that does not 
to calculate on being disappointed, i 
reference to subjects of grammatical 
research. However, having examined 
the most eminent ancients, i 
Apollonius, Scaliger, Sanctius, Vossiug 
&e. with dissatisfaction, it ap a 
duty I owe to myself, aud those who 
trust themselves, or by their friends are 
entrusted, to my care, to endeavour to 
assign the true reason, whenever such 
interrogatories are made. This, 
an arduous undertaking, is not so difi- | 
cult as the attempt would be to sati 
the request of your correspondent ( Rea- 
son.) And, though it is possible the 
reasons | can assign would be: regarded 
by some of your readers as not suflici- 
ently definite, on account of their sim- 
plicity, yet we consider them so, and 
cousequently rest satisfied therewith, 
till other opportunities oceur of trying 
their tenability. | 
Conceiving it probable, Mr. Editor; 
that others engaged in the education of 
youth, -‘might be occasionally addressed. 
ina similar manner, I conjectured, they 
would perhaps thank me for what might 
happen to be correct, and furnish hints 
for emendation of what might prove in- 
correct, were I to introduce these rea- 
sons in the Grammar I have for years 
designed to publish, (being engaged with 
a number of respectable subscribers ;) 
I had scarcely resolved to do this, when 
I discovered (or T imagine I have dis- 
covered,) that, though erecting my fabrie 
on Horne Tooke’s principles, I had 
suffered myself to be mislead by his au- 
thority. ‘The principles, though correct, 
were not accurately defined; obscurity 
pervaded many parts; and I was satis- 
fied, that to publish the work in the state 
it then was, would only multiply ex- 
pence without benefit to mankind. - I 
againi examined the Grammar of Lind- 
ley Murray, which is advertised as 
containing the principles and rules of 
the language. I was satisfied hereby of 
the accuracy of a former assertion, that 
Dr. Blair had not seen many 3 
grammars. Mr. Editor, I could im 
twenty minutes point out every sentence 
that strictly belongs to Murray; but, his 
system being incorrect, 1 need not trou~ 
ble you therewith. I also bestowed on 
Mr. Grant’s work another attentive 
rusal. I consider his work (al 
that his principles are in my present opt 
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-» incorrect) as far superior to Mur- 
i as Murray’s is when compared 
with Dr. Ash’s lustitutes. But the ob- 
scurity with which Horne Tooke s prin- 
ciples are enveloped, has occasioned 
Mr. Grant to make only a partial ap- 
lication thereof, wat 09 knowledge 
‘ncipally directing him. 
Ponenwdiae, however, the labour and 
expence contingent, I commenced my 
researches airesh. I soon found I had 
the path before me, but I must travel 
therein alone. Even my benefactor, 
H. Tooke, remained apparently only at 
the entrance. I very seon found satis- 
faction before not imagined. I believe 
(and your correspondent will credit it,) 
that 1 have discovered those principles 
of language, which (if they prove well- 
founded) will introduce a new era in 
grammatical study. I shall be very 
happy to have a private opportunity of 
eomparing them with those of your cor- 
respondent, previous to making them 
blic through your valuable medium. 
have tried them with a few friends, of 
understanding, but without classic 
prejudice; and have not to regret the 
result. i 
Considering, therefore, Mr. Editor, 
that, whenever my work be published, 
I must regard it as engaged in a state 
of warfare with the advocates of Mur- 
ray’s system, I am endeavouring con- 
stantly to unticipate the reader’s in- 
terrogatories by correct definitions, and 
supersede his objections by advancing 
the true reasons. I am still enjoying 
myself in my pursuit, and am endea- 
vouring to render, what some might 
regard as a toil, a valuable source of 
amusement, 
In reference to some of your corre- 


spondent’s remarks, (though I_would 


not wish to be considered as merely 
échoing his opinion,) I ean with con- 
fidence appeal toy every person able to 
judge, and adequatcly acquainted with 
the Diversions of Purley, for the ob- 
scurity, ifmot inaccuracy, of Mr. Tooke’s 
definition of the noun and the verb: I 
consider his reason for articles neither 
suficient nor well-founded, his: parti- 
ciples are mysterious, and his etymolo- 
gies frequently insufficient. Still his 
Work will be regarded for having ex- 
cited a spirit of research into the nature 
of language, and having pointed out a 
path, the pursuit of which will be at- 
tended with the most beneficial effects 
to subsequent generations. . 

Iu my next, I shall state my opinion 
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of the constituents of an English gram- 

mar; previous to which, however, I 

shall be happy to hear from your cor- 

respondent, the “ Author of Reason,” 

&c. addressed as below. Simeon SHAW, 

Grammar School, Hanley, Staffs. 
ER 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

A ist of all BRieFs for the REPAIR- 
ING or REBUILDING CHURCHES or 
CHAPELS, which have been issued, 
May 1805 to May 1815, as laid before 
Parliament. 7 ; 





Esti- | Col- | Net 
NAME OF BRIEF. | mate. \lected.| Pro- 
ceeds. 


£ & Pa 
Kingston . . 1,337} 438 | 197 
Norton in Hales | 1,553: 341 | 195 





‘Wibsey. . . 833) 387 | 150 
St. Swithin’s . | 777| 407 | 169 
Eiton «.:+ « 1,100) 413 175 
Church Kirk . 1,691} 434} 196 
Buxton. . . 2,247, 484 | 240 
Luddenden . 1,413) 429] 19! 


Thornthwaite 453} 356 | 122 
Childs Ercall , 1,098} 422 | 188 
Ranton. . . 1,016} 414] 172 
St. Andrew's . 1,784, 446 | 207 
Codsall. . . 687} 873 | 15% 
Oldbury . . | 2,311) 469 | 251 
Darlaston.. . 2,200] 475 | 229 
Bishopton -and 2 |. 

Brainton 559 
Littleborough 1,009} 387 | 152 
Longnor . . | 1,199) 397 | 16% 
Shireside . . 719} S42] 110 
St. Helen’s . 1.107} 448 | 208 
Fewston . 750| 386 | 147 


Middlewich . 1,654, 467 | 226 
Newton . . 6416} 365 | 125 
Ragnall. . . 475| 347 | 108 
Hindon. . . 1,886} 493 | 249 
Wars'iow . . 1,119) 40%} 147 
“Swaffham. . aoa 417 | 178 
Cheswardine . | 1,155} 417 | 169 
Wibsey. . .« 732] 372) 132 
Baddeley . . | 1,507} 442} 205 
Edale .. -« 1,346] 415 178 
Audlum .. 1,020} 405 | 169 





Wrockwardine 1,170} 415 | 182 
Great Malvern 1,447} 4535 | 197 
Orpington. . 825; 479 | %40 
Padleston . . $49} 377 | 139 
St. Martin’s . 601) 366 | 129 
| Frodesley . 525} 354 | 118 

Norton in Hales gze) 380 | 134 
Stivichall . . 869| 386 149 
Brace Meole . 1,250} 398 | 165 
Elttm .. « Oo] 387 | 149 





Radford . 1,636] 603 | 337 
Luddenden 1,255] 405 | 165 


St. Panl’s, ? 
Malusbury 9) 2,298] 488 | 244 
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$62 
: Net 
Esti- | Col- 
NAME OF BRIEF. Pro- 
mate, jlected. aaah 
& £ £ 
Fewston . : 750| 363} 128 
Kingston . . 1,153) 407 | 164 





Childs Ercall . 917} 361 145 


Brainton . . 508} 350] 116 
Wetton. . . 1,007} S92] 154 
Mordiford. . 851; 377 | 144 
Adderley ° 863} 569 | 155 
Lugwardine . 754 S91} 160 
Qnarnford. . 1,376, 415] 174 
Cheswardine . 1,806, 365 | 120 
St. Helen’s. . 1400 401 ' 175 
Baddeley . . | 1,326] 383 |. 157 
Hindon . , 1,648] 389 | 157 


Kingsley . . 1,393} 391] 155 

















Deanhead . . 530} 255 74 
Warslow . . 856} 269 79 
Bagnall. . . 1,154} 295 | 106 
Walkhampfon 381} 109 : 
Coppenhall . 1,387] 149 
Hayfield . . 762) 125 
Norton in Hales | 1,355 
Radford . . 2,085 
St. Hebbe . . | 1,745 
Shmbridge. . 1,691 
Marston . . 758) 
Wrockwardine 1,170' 

TT AN PREIS SOD, 

J 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OBSERVE, with pleasure, that 

you sometimes pay attention to topo- 
graphical descriptions, and am, there- 
tore, tempted to send you a brief exami- 
nation of the most interesting cireum- 
stances connected with the town of 
Reading, in Berkshire. 


This town is agreeably situated at the 


* narrowest part of the county of Berks, 


and is 39 miles distant from London: it 
stands on the River Kennet, and the ad- 
jacent meadows are watered by the 
great s'ream of the Thames. He that 
reads au account of a place which he 
never inspected, can form a just idea of 
its size from no other source than the ex- 
tent of its population: the present popr- 
lation of Reading is estimated at between 
eleven and twelve thousand. 

Reading is denominated, in an old 
song of some legendary note, “a fa- 
mous town.” Famous, in the most po- 
pular acceptation of the word, it cer- 
tainly Wasin past ages; and, though it has 
lost its mitred splendour, and is no 
longer the occasional seat of regal pomp, 
its traders stil} flourish, and its domestie 
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buildings experience an increase of 
magnitude and elegance. 

The etymology of the word Reading 
is supposed, by Mr. Manning, to be 
found in the Saxon language. The word 
Reh, or Rea, signifies an overflowing of 
water ; and Ing, in Saxon, is expressive 
ofa meadow. Where two vowels 
it was usual with old writers to inter- 

a softconsonant; thus Mr. Manni 
presumes the letter d was inserted for the 
purpose of ameliorating the sound. 

‘The former celebrity of Reading was 
chiefly derived from the great mitred ab- 
bey which stood in its vicinage. This 
building was founded by King Henry I. 
who, together with his daughter Mand, 
was buried in the monastic cemetery.* 
The abbot of Reading was a Lord of 
Parliament, and was allowed, in ail cases 
short of treason, to exercise jadieial au- 
thority. He maintained his ececlesi- 
astical state with much pomp and lux- ' 
ury; and, in the account of Henry VIL’s 
funeral, he is mentioned as the tiird in 
dignity of the great mitred personages 
who assisted in that ceremony. 

Of King Henry’s splendid monastic 
structure, a few gigantic ruins, chiefly of 
confused shape and indeterminate cha- 
racter, alone remain. But these bid 
fair, from their ponderous construction, 
to remain, through distant ages, in awful 
intimation of the vanity of every design 
that has superstition for its basis. 

The curious visitor will not think of 
quitting Reading withoutinspecting these 
august fragments. ‘They stand in a spa- 
cious area, termed the Forbury, @ spot 
which commands most attractive views 
over the rich country on the banks of the 
‘Thames; and it may here be remarked, 
that the ecclesiastics of the middle ages 
were the only persons (if we may judge 
from the situation of the buildings_of 
those periods) who encouraged any Te 
semblance of a taste for the picturesque. 
The Baron and the Knigitt (the latter of 
whom occupied, formerly, the rank in 
society now filled by the esquire) Inva 

* Henry I. died in Normandy, and his 
body, “rudely embalmed, and wrapped if 
tanned ox-hides,” was brought te England 
in great state, and interred before the 
altar of Reading Abbey-church. Accord- 
ing to Sandford, the tomb of King Henry 
was destroyed at the Reformation, aud 
hones were contumeliously thrown to 
moulder in the open air, Some verses nf 
Camden's Latin poem, on the marriage ® 
Thame and Isis, forcibly alinde to ts 
violation of sepuiture. 





riably 
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riably placed their mansions in low se- the wassailry of Christmas, and advyen- 


creted situations, indifferent to most cir- 
cumstances, except an exclusion of the 
winter's wind. The churchman, on the 
contrary, appears to have studied extent 
of prospect and grace of scenery: when 
we stand among the ruins of EngJish mo- 
nastic structures, we generally find our- 
selves surrounded by some of the finest 
patural scenery in the kingdom. 

Prostrate walls and disjoined masses 
of stone do not form the sole remains of 
Reading Abbey: a dilapidated arched 
pasmge, two stories high, leads to the 
ruined great hall, once probably the chap- 
ter-house, which is open to the cloisters 
by means of three semi-circular arches, 
over each of which was placed a window. 
The hall terminates on the east by a 
semicircle, once lighted by five large 
windows. ‘This hall was 79 feet long, 
and 42 feet wide. 

On the southern side may be traced 
the outlines of a spacious room, conjec- 
tured to have been the refectory: this 
apartment was highly ornamented with 
a row of intersecting, arches, above 
which ran a sort of arcade. ‘The manner 
in which these arches evaded the de- 
vastating hand of the destroyers of the 
ether parts of the building, is thus stated 
by Sir H. Englefield, and appears truly 
curious:—“Subsequent to the original 
building, some alterations were made in 
this room, when the arches were filled up 
flush, and the whole wall stuccoed flat. 
Under this disguise the arches escaped, 
and, vow the injuries of Time have 
peeled off the plaster, and loosened the 
filling up, the arcades, after a conceal- 
ment of perhaps five centuries, are onoe 
more restored to view.” 

The site of the abbey church, though 
probably the building was of a magnifi- 
cent description, can scarcely be ascer- 
tained by the most diligent investigator. 

The walls of the abbey are said by 
Stukeley to have been eight feet in 
thickness, and the mode of their con- 
struction demands notice. It is evident 
that they were formed by placing course 
after course of the eoating stone, and 
running fluid mortar, mixed with small 
fints, through the interior parts. When 
the walls were not coated with stone, it 
8 supposed that boards were used to 
confine the mortar until it hardened. 
The stone employed is a hard limestone, 
Walch contains some petrifactions. 

Such is the present melancholy state 
of Reading Abbey; yet here formerly 
were held parliaments and ecclesiastical 
SeBucils, Here _ have maintained 


turous warriors been created peers. 
How many hearts have here grown cold, 
t sleep these mould’ring tombs among ; 
ow many beads have here been told, 
How many matins here been sung! 


The town of Reading is divided inte 
three parishes, St. Mary’s, St. Laurence’s, 
and St. Giles’s. 

The church of St. Mary’s is the oldest 
in the town, and was rebuilt between 
the years 1550 and 1553. Itisa plain, 
but handsome structure, and consists of 
a nave, a south aisle, a small north 
aisle, and achancel. ‘There are no mo- 
numents worthy of particular notice, and 
the most curious circumstance connected 
with the building is the frame-work 
which supports the ceiling: this frame- 
work is strengthened by upright timbers 
and cross pieces of chesnut, and waa 
certainly removed from Reading Abbey 
at the period of the dissolution. When 
this piece of workmanship was pur- 
chased for the use of the church, six 
pounds ten shillings and cight pence 
were paid for it. The workmen em- 
ployed to take it down received six shil- 


‘lings and eight pence for their labour. 


The whole expence of building the 
church amounted to no more than 
2151. 19s. 1d. 

In ancient registers, and accounts 
kept by churchwardens, many circum- 
stances, not only worth the notice of the 
antiquary, but of the person of general 
curiosity, often occur. In those of St. 
Mary’s parish the following appear most 
interesting. : 

In 1557, the churchwarden paid three 
shillings to the minstrels, and the hobby- 
horse, on May-day. ‘This hobby-horse 
will remind the reader of Hamlet's ex- 
clamation :—“For oh! for oh! the 


 hobby-horse is forgot!” The hobby was 


ridden by the fool of the pastime. 

Qne Roger Brocke received eight 
pence, in 1558, for watching the sepul- 
chre. This alludes to a ceremony used 
in Romish churches in remembrance of 
the soldiers who guarded the sepulchre 
of Jesus. 

In the same year the said church- 
warden paid thirteen shillings for the 
* hallowing of the altars.” 

The church of St. Laurence has no 
pretensions to architectural beauty, and 
the interior is defaced by large beams 
and upright pieces of timber, mach bet- 
ter suited to a barn than to a place of 
worship. This church formerly con- 
tained many relies, among which we find 
a silver gridiron, with a bone of the un- 

happy 
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happy martyr, St. Laurence ;* and one 
more piece of that immense fabric, the 
holy Cross itself! 

I’rom the churchwarden’s accounts 
we learn, that six-pence was paid on 
May-day for horse-meat for the horses 
of the Kings of Cologne. ‘Tire horses 
formed part of a pageant, called the 
King’s Game, which consisted of a re- 
yreseutation of the wise men’s offering ; 
for the Romish church supposes (or did 
suppose) these “wise men” to have 
been kings, and interred at Cologne. 

We likewise find, that the bells in 
Romish churches were consecrated, and 
that godfathers and godmothers assisicd 
at tie naming of them. 

The third church at Reading is dedi- 
cated to St. Giles ; and, it may be ob- 
served, as worthy of remark, that, where- 
ever a church is found dedicated to this 
saint, itis uniformly placed in the least 
obtrusive part of the end of the town; 
because St. Giles shunned all public 
places, and practised the cure of these 
who were at once poor, and sick, or 
Jame. 

The church of St. Giles is a modest 
and plain building, with a spire of mo- 
dern erection, remarkably chaste and 
light. ‘This was the scene of the well- 
known Mr, Cadogan’s declamation, and 
his remains are interred within its walls. 

In 1526 the churchwarden paid 
twenty-three pence for “ the wyvs su 
7 at Hoctyde.” This tide was held 
n remembrance of the massacre of the 
Danes, by order of King Ethelred. 

In 1585 it was agreed, that every per- 
son coming to the communion should 
pay one halfpenny for bread and wine, 
m place of the holy loaf, 

Although the accounts of the ancient 
conductors of parish property are very 
clear and methodical, I cannot discover 
any other article that appears to merit 
transcribing ; but there is a little anec- 
dote comected with a modern regulator 
of parochial finance, which. demands 
brief notice. 

In consequence of some alterations 
made in St. Giles’s church-yard, several 
large flat tomb-stones became super- 





* The relic keepers at Reading were 
more modest than those at the Escurial, 
in Spain. That baildmg, it will be remem- 


bered, is constructed in the shape of a | 


gridivon, and dedicated to St. Laurence. 
The Monks were in the habit of shewing a 
thigh-bone of the saint, with the flesh on ; 
and they pointed out a mark of the forked 


tongs with which the cooks had turned the 
martyr while broiling, 





fluous articles, since the persons » 
whom they had been placed hades 
into the narrow house at so dij 8 
period, that no friend lived to insist on 
the dead retaining the little privilege gf 
that sculptured Hie jacet, whieh 
or affection had constructed to 
memory. It happened, that the church. 
warden for the time beitg was a baker 
and he-ltooked with a longing eye on 
these nice, flat, polished stones ; for his 
oven wanted fresh bottoming. Whe. 
ther he went into church or came out 
of church, it was-all the same; he never 
passed the flat, polished stones, but he 
thought of the bottom of his oven, Th 
a bold hour he winked at 
duty, removed the tablets, and gratified 
his heart by placing them in that fiery 
place which he thought sacred ffom 
every eye except his own. 
But the stonés, though very hicely 
polished by the wear of years, yet re- 
tained some marks of their former des 
tination, and these cherished traces they 
very naturally imparted to the bottom 
crust ofthe baker’s bread. = 9 
The novel impress was first discovered 
by an elderly lady, in the faintly-marked 
outlines of a death’s-head and crossed- 


‘bones. Her terror at. what she con- 


ceived so appalling an omen may be 
readily imagined; but she was too mitch 
shocked to communicate her portentoms 
discovery. on 

A loaf of the same batch was caleu- 
lated for more general examination, for 
the word Resurgam stood imprinted ob 
it, in large, though wot bold, letters: 
the amazed purchaser ‘necessarily’ for- 
bore to touch a morsel of that bread 
which seemed to hint at the possibility 
of not sitting quictly on his stomach, 
and shewed his purchase, wilh 


dation, to an ingenious neighbour. 


This intelligent person conceived it to 
be a piece of waggery imthe baker, who 
took that covert way of expressing’ bis 
wish, that the article in which he d 
might rise in price. He mentioned it 
as such to all the parish, but the gene 
enquiry that took place speedily Je 
to a detection of the discreditable fact 
altitials . 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS written during @ TOUR: ™ 
NORTH WALES; by miss HUTTON, 
BENNET’S-HILL, nea? BIRMINGHAM. — 

LETTER IX, ¥e 
Shrewsbury ; Sept. 5, 1796. 
My dear Brother, ~ — file 
RRM Liangolien the road still ber 
lows the course of the Dee, stil 
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gill runs along the sides of the moun- 
tains. ‘The vale is narrow, sometimes 
tittle more than the breadth of the river; 
geaatifil and fertile, though not quite so 
romantic as above Langollen. Having 
travelled through it about four miles, the 
hills inclosed it at the bottom. the 
river wound between them, and the 
mountains on the left took a northerly 
course towards Chester. Our road 
durned suddenly to the right, became an 
ordinary highway, and I lost, in a mo- 
ment, the magnificent scenery of W ales. 
How striking must it be to enter the 
country by this road, and burst upon its 
beautics at once, 

Before we turned, we had a view of 
the honse and woods of Winstay, the 
seat of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne ; 
and, when we had turned, of Chirk 
Castle, the seat of the Middletons. 
But, after rivers, rocks, and mountains, 
stone and mortar interested me little, 
and even a park had Jost much of its cf 
fect; I looked at it now and then, as its 
beauties were pointed out to me, but my 
mind rested on what I had left behind. 
About six miles from Llangollen we 
passed through Chirk, a large handsome 
village ; but an assemblage of red houses 
disgusted me. From thence we walked 
down a stcep hill, crossed the river Ce- 
riog, on an elegant stone bridge, and set 
our feet in England. 

You know me too well to suspect me 
of affectation. My disgust at brick 
buildings, and my indifference for stone, 
were real; but I will own to you that 
ny feclings might have been influenced 
by circumstances. Place me, in a dark 
night, on one of the terraces of the Vale 
of Langollen, or, in a thunder storm, on 
the top of Bwich oer Ddrws, and I should 
undoubtedly prefer the meanest brick 
house in Chirk. 


When our intended expedition” was’ 


first mentioned to you, alarmed for the 
safety of our father, who had not, of late, 
been accustomed to tide on horseback, 
and whose horse had heen more accus- 
tomed to harness than the saddle, you 
said, we should curse Wales: though I 
have little faith in modern prophets, the 
€xpression sunk deep into my mind, al- 
ready weakened by the recent loss of my 
other parent. If I saw a stone in the 
road at which a horse might stumble, or 
an object at which he might start, I 
thanked God that my father had passed 
it, regardless that I‘had yet to- pass’ it 
myself. Having had this dreadful Joad 
upon my mind during the whole journey, 
Montuty Mag. No. 283. 
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I was ready to go down upon my knees, 
as I saw his horse take his last foot from 
the bridge, to thank God that I should 
not curse Wales. 

The prediction having thus, happil 
passed over our heads, ws now tected 
on to Oswestry, where we dined; and, 
after riding ten miles further, through a 
poe country, we stopped at the Old 

igeons, at Nescliff, whic”, hut for the. 
pigeons, could not have been distin- 
guished from a farm house. Here the 
grand difficulty was to procure beds; 
but, by the ingenious arrangements of 
the mistress of the house, and our con- 
senting to share one of the apartments 
with the malt and cheese already in pos- 
session of it, it was at last got over. It 
was pleasant now to see the good womatt 
looking out her best table cioth, airing 
her best sheets, and taking down, from 
her corner cupboard, odd china plates 
and figured jugs, whose genrral business 
in the house was only to be looked at. 

While our supper was preparing, we 
walked up a steep red sandy rock, the 
cliff from which the place takesits name, 
Itrisesalone out of the plain, and scemsas 
if Nature, when she had been sowing rocks 
and mountains in Wales, having an odd 
one left, dropped it here. It commands 
a noble + ace into wagons and 
Wales. We mounted to Kynaston’s 
Cave, which is twenty-five steps, besideg — 
the ascent before we meet them. 

Kynaston’s Cave is cut in the rock ; a 
hole in the roof is all the chimney, and 
the door admits all the light: it is now 
the comfortless dwelling of a labourer 
and his family, but it is said formerly to 
have been the retreat of Henry Kynas- 
ton, a noted robber, whose uame it bears, 
and whose cypher, H, K. with the date, 
1594, cut in the rock, are still shewn, in 
evidence of the tradition. From his 
elevated nest, Kynaston watched the 
plain below, and when any travellers ap- 
peared, he pounced upon them, and sub- 
sisted on their spoils. An inner apart- 
ment, which just holds the bed of the 
present inhabitants, is said to have been 
Kynaston’s stable. I will not presume 
to dispute the fact, but his horse must 
have been very docile, as well as very sure- 
footed, to have walked in safety up and 
dotn the twenty-five steps. ‘The rock 
rise#-considerabiy above the cave, and 
on the summit is K ynaston’s garden, Lut, 
night coming on, we did not climb so 
high. 
| ‘On our return, the mistress of the 
Pigeons sent usin an excellent dish of 
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and bacon, a pot of hoarded sweat- 
meats, and a bason of cream. Here I 
saw the first scarlet cloak since I left 
Lianfair; blue is the colour of Wales. 


How little avail our resolutions! 


Whom should I have believed that had 
told me six weeks back I should go 
in to our inn at Shrewsbury? Im- 
pelled by gratitude to the woman who 
took us in, wien all else denied us admit- 
tance, to stop there now was my own 
roposal; hut the motive for going was 
as fallacious as the resolve to go no more; 
for we have only breakfasted, and we 
have eaten so heartily, and been charged 
so moderately, that I verily believe she 
has lost by our bread and butter. 

You will now set me down where 
you took me up. The rest of the way 
you know too well to necd any descrip- 
tion of it from me, Whether the ac- 
count of my journey may have amused 
or interested you, I know not; at any 
rate, [ will not allow you to call me an 
idle traveller, for I have omitted nothing 
in my power to accomplish. 

i a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


SELECT NOTICES of ITALIAN LITERA~ 
TURE, comprising ORIGINAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE, ANECDOTES, B&OGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCHES, POETRY, §c. &c. 


FRANCO SACCHETTI continued, 


RANCO SACCHETTI, being 

magistrate of San Miniato, on the 
15th of October, 1392, addressed the 
following letter to Messer Piero Gam- 
bacorti, lord of Pisa. 

“Magnificent and cireumspectLord.— 
The more I look back and regard the 
earth attentively, and the greater my 
anxiety to see into the future, in the 
same proportion it appears to me that 
the world is drawing towards its last 
end. Iléremble least He who is to sound 
the trumpet, has not already taken it in 
his hand, and brought together the 
pieces, to give the signal which is to 
summon each soul with its corporeal in- 
vestment. I shall forbear to say how 
much every thing beside is wanting and 
fallen into decay, and shall confine my- 
self to the princes, lords, and communi- 
ties of the universe, whose abject state I 
shall contemplate. Oh! unhappy ge- 
neration, which at this time finds itself 
subjected to, and governed by, such 
rulers [rettors], who may more properly 
be styled rattori, robbers. Some one 
may say:—“O scribe, why art thou 
grieved? We were wont to have but 
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one shepherd, and now we have two," 
Would to God that between the two 
they were worth a single nail of those 
who were formerly Christ’s vicars 
earth: it would be much better for the 
age we live in not to have apy, than to 
have two with such a schism, 

It is true that the grand monarehf, of 
whom the present generation entertaing 
great hopes, has undertaken to remove 
this schism. If he should fail, the gre 
Gallic king, who has apparently 
the chief cause of it, will put the ques. 
tion at rest. As to the others, who are 
all under tutelage on account of their 
youth, what will they do? Look to the 
King of England, the King of Spain, 
and all those who follow them ; not ex. 
cepting the two little Kings of Puglia, 
who between them do not counta safi- 
cient number of years for one only, [ 
shall forbear, through delicacy, to name 
the dukes, marquisses, and counts; ‘and 
indeed I need not cite them to you, by 
whom they are so well known and ap- 
preciated. The lords of Lombardy, of 
Romagna, and of the Marches, distinct- 
ly show how insignificant they are ; and 
this is more clearly seen when we reflect 
on what their ancestors were. What aro 
we to think when we have had to record, 
in the space of a few short days, the death 
of six powerfal and valourous princes, 
namely, the Duke of Milan, the Count 
of Savoy, King Charles, and the Lords 
of Liguria, Aramino, and Camerino? It 
may be said, these events are not new; 
it is in this way that death deals with us 
mortals. This I am ready to concede; 
but surely some portion of the virtue of 
such as these should be allowed to re- 
main, It therefore appears to me that 
things are drawing towards their last 
end, as I said aboye. With respect to 
the communities, of which I entertain 
the most favourable opinion, they are 
guided by such young rulers, that their 
assembled councils appear te be ne 
other than academies for youth. Solo- 
mon says: Youth cannot be prudent, pru- 
dence requiring experience, which is the 
result of time. Because such are more 
ardent than reasonable, they are, there- 
fore, more apt to be. governed by their. 
will than by reason. 





———~ 





* This was in the time of the schism, 
when there were two popes, Gregory 
4 and Pietro di Luni, or Benedict 

+ This alludes to the Emperor Robert, 
who was at that time invited to Italy by: 
the Florentines, pas 
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coun enice |], planted in the 
eet: is, uty | the communities, the 
only one which still maintains its well- 
acquired fame ; and, notwithstanding it 
is placed amid the waves of the Adriatic 
sea, its virtue may be said to be so ad- 


mirable, that its government has been | 


established on solid foundations for 
abeut nine hundred years, to the shame 
ef those which call themselves firm be- 
cause they are fixed on ¢erra firma, but 
are so infirm that they have not any sta- 
bility. ‘Finally, to conclude, having 
sought all that is within the scope of 
my poor intellect, I declare you to be 
the most singular, just, gracious, and 
antique lord remaining, whose equal I 
know not where to find. And, when I 
was told some little time ago that you 
were sick, I fancied you dead, thinking 
that the life of such as yourself hangs on 
a spider’s thread. Now that the Lord, 
who of nought created all things, has 
restored to you your pristine health, 
may He, in His grace, preserve you in 
it; to the end that, during your virtuous 
life, yon may still be an example and 
be useful to many. That on the con- 


trary failing, all may be said to have 


been lost, from which may you be pre- 
served by Him qui vivit, et regnat, in 
saec, snecul,” 

The following sonnet was enclosed in 
the abeve, as appears by the subjoined 
memorandum. 


SONETTO, 


Qnando m’é detto, o nobil Gambacorta, 
Que voi abbiate febbre, e altro morbo, 
Ne’ mie’ pensier divento tutto torbo, 

E dico: or fia ciascuna virti morta ; 

Perché veduto ho io la vita corta 
Ne’ Signor degni, e quanto il mondo e 

orbo 
Rimaso di falconi, e come il corbo 
In ogni parte segue la vita torta. 
Penso a Carlo, a Philippo, e Adoardo, 
A Uberto, e al vestro Cipriano ; 
E nel pensiero io mi consumo, et ardo. 

Azzo da Esti, e Luchin da Melano, 
Mastino, e gli altri, torneranno tardo, 
Perche *| lor seme é gia d’ogni ben vano, 


I, Franco, being magistrate of San 
Miniato, and having a great regard for 
the above-mentioned Messer Piero, re- 
solved to send him a sonnet with the 
foregoing epistle; and, having penned 
one on the 12th of October, 1 left it on 
the desk. Being desirous to correct it 
m the evening, and to make out a fair 


copy to forward to him, I could in 


no way find it; and, as I was alike 
baffled in my after-researches, I set 
about writing another, which having 
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done, I enclosed it in a sheet of paper 
that lay on the desk. In the evening, 
however, being anxious to put a finish- 
ing hand to it, the same thing happened 
as in the case of the other; it was no 
where to be found. I crossed myself 

several times, saying, that this was mi- 

raculous, and a most extraordin: 

event. I seated myself at length, and 

did not rise from my chair until I had 

brought to a conclusion a third sonnet, 

beginning with “ Quando m’ é detto,” 
which I enclosed in the epistle, and, 
having sealed it, gave it to Giuliano 

Gambacorti, his natural son, who was 

then at Miniato, to theend that it might 

be delivered to Messer Piero. It so 
happened that fortune, the eneiny of all 
good, with her treacherous and enve~ 
nomed blows, closed the earthly career 
of the said Messer Piero, on St. Bar- 
bara’s day, Monday the 19th of Octo- 
ber. On the 6th of November follow- 
ing, Messer Rinaldo Gianfigliagzi, then 
vicar, being desirous to apprehend the 
ee of a delinquent, sent several of 

is valets to me, as is customary. In 
arming them, and in detaching, certain 
gloves of iron, suspended at the height 
of six cubits, one of the aforesaid son- 
nets, wrapped in a leaf of soiled paper, 
was found in one of the gloves. Having 
noted this down as a strange event, and 

an augury according to the Romans, I 

composed the following sonnet. 

SONETTO, 
Che puo’ tn far pid ora, iniquo mondo? 
E qual Signor volgera’ tu, fortuna? 
Da poi ch’ ambizion con voi s’aduna, 
Un buon, che ¢’ era, avete messo al 
fondo. 

Lasso! ch’ io son colui, che mi confondo, 
Veggendo quanti mal sotto la Luna 
Questa Italia misera raguna, | 
A disfar ciaschedun, ch’ é pid giocondo. 

E quand’ io penso qui ai vuol far degno, 

E soprastar nel colmo della rot, 
D’ira mi mordo, et ardo di disdgend. , 


~ Gentilezza, e virti, son nella mota : 


Ciaseun villan di Signoria vuol segno ; 
E cosi ’1 cerchio uman del ben si vota. 





MATTEO FRANCO. 

This poet and satirist was canon of 
the metropolitan church of Florence, 
and was the intimate friend of the ee- 
lebrated Angelo Poliziano. He flou- 
rished at Florence, together with Luigt 
Palci, the author of the beautiful poem, 
entitled “Il Morgante Maggiore,” in 
the time of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
They were equally esteemed on account 
of their humorous and witty effusions, 

The following curious notice is ex- 
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tracted from an old manuscript copy of 
this writer’s sonnets, and those of Luigi 
Pulci, preserved in the Poggiali col- 
lection. 

“ Here begin the sonnets of Messers 
Mattco Franco and Luigi Pulci, partly 
sent from the one to the other, and 

artly to different persons ; and, although 
M. Matteo and Luigi, in these their 
sonnets, evince that they were little 
friendly to cach other, it nevertheless 
appears, that, in secret, they were on the 
most amicable terms. But, to give 
pleasure, and to delight others, they oc- 
casionally snarled at and abused each 
other in such a way, as if they had been 
sworn enemies. It ought to be noticed 
here, that, although Luigi sometimes 
expresses himself in a manner by which 
he would scem to be wanting in faith, 
he was, nevertheless, a good Christian, 
and always held to that which the holy 
church maintains, not entertaining any 
doubts on any one article of the Chris- 
tian faith. In proof of this, read his 
confession, given at the end of these 
sonnets, by which it will appear to you, 
that he was truly a Christian, and 
thought well and justly on religious 
subjects. But, as has been noticed 
above, to delight and give pleasure to 
others, he said and did many things to 
make the multitude laugh, while in his 
heart he thought and felt otherwise. Do 
not imagine, therefore, that Luigi was 
wanting in belief, and was not a good 
Christian, Neither was he in his na- 
ture malevolent, as has appeared to 
soine, and as his sonnets seem to point 
out; inasmuch, as he never said or did 
any thing in derision, or which was cal- 
culated to give offence to others, without 
having a thousand remorses and bitter 
pangs of mind in the sequel. But, as 
has been said, to please some, it was 
necessarythat he should do thus against 
his will, 

Com’ anima gentil, che non fa scusa, 

Ma fa sua voglia della voglia altrui, 

ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

R. MIDDLETON’s principle of 
the rise of the ocean appears, on 

first inspection, to be probable, and, b 
mathematical rules, ultimately effected; 
but, against the fact that the sea has for 
several centuries gradnally gained, and 
is gaining, on the land in different coun- 
tries, Is to be opposed the fact, that the 
land has gained on the sea, or rather 
that the sea has receded from tho land, 
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and in places where no natural 

sions have assisted the earth: for jp. 
stance, the eastern coast of N on 
which, where, upwards of 17 centuries 
ago,* the Roman sail bronght the ip. 
vaders to the Icenian shore, and where 
their ships rode at anchor, now standy 
the town of Great Yarmouth, contain- 
ing about 18,000 inhabitants! The flat 
country, for several miles behind the 
town, evidently appears to have been 
anciently part of the bed of the ocean, 
and in some places, which now consist 
of marshes, pieces of anchors, large iron 
rings, and other ship implements, haye 
frequently been found ; particularly near 
the rise of jand on which stood the once 
famous Roman garrison, Garianonum, 
founded, in the time of Claudius, by the 
Roman commander, Publius Ostorius 
Scapuia, about the year of our Saviour 
50; the ruins of which (now called 
Burgh Castle,) are still to be seen in 
good preservation}; and there is no 
doubt the city of Norwich, and the cas- 
tle of Bungay (both now about twenty 
miles from the coast,) were anciently 
washed by that part of the ocean after- 
wards called Hierus Fluvius. The sea 
is considered to have retreated from this 
place in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and this is corroborated by an 
ancient map of Gariensis Ostium, as,it is 
supposed to have appeared in the year 
1000, in which, where Yarmouth now 
stands, was only a sand, to use the 
words of the map—‘‘a sande in the 
mayne sea at that tyme.” This map is 
still preserved in the hutcht belonging 
to the corporation of the town. As the 
sea continued to recede from this sand, 
caput extulit undis, fishermen began to 
build huts; and, as it was excellently 
situated for the purpose of fishing, the 
huts and buildings increased with the 
increasing land, and such power had the 
place acquired in the time of King John, 
that in the ninth year of his reignj| he 
granted a charter, incorporating 
town with many privileges ; and the. 
country round it gradually increased in 
extent, cultivation, and consequence, to 
its present state, 

As Mr. Middleton has attempted 
philosophically to shew how the land 
may gradually be successively invaded 
by the sea, he may also be able to ac- 
count for the retorting properties of this 
patriot land, and shew why it has thus 
+ Ives’ Garian. 


y A.D. 1207. 
repelled, 





* A.D. 45. 
5 Chest, 
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led and ejected the aggressor; but 
the above instance is, I think, sufficient 
to prove that Mr. M.’s hypothesis of the 
universal gradual rise of the ocean is not 
correct. W.C. A. 
London; March 12, 1816. 


— 

10 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 

T is astonishing that there should be 
persons so prejudiced and devoid of 
taste, as exclusively to admire ancient 
music ; perhaps no science has under- 
gone more improvement. Composition 
js upon a more extensive scale, modula- 
tion takes a wider range, unfettered by 
pedantic rules, and disdaining its former 
trammels. The introduction of various 
wind instruments is a great acquisition. 
The improved modern style of sympho- 
ny first originated with Stametr, about 
forty years since; Haydn afterwards, 
with a“ grandeur of conception and au- 
dacious eccentricity,” astonished the 
world with his compositions, and suc- 
ceeded in uniting the taste and ele- 
gance of the Italian with the German 
school; and, more recently, Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c. have taken a still more 
daring flight,* and have attained a de- 
gree of perfection it will be difficult to 
surpass. ‘The peculiar and most promi- 
nent effects of the art consist in exciting 
the most lively emotions—exquisite ! in- 
describable! elevating the mind to the 
highest pitch of enthusiastic feeling. 
The passions may be moved and affected 
i every possible way by various other 
means; but, in exhilarating and support- 
ing the animal spirits, musit has no 
equal.t Modern music is therefore unri- 
valled in the peculiar exccllencies of 
the art—fire and spirit. Haydn's com- 


—. 





* There is an absurd idea prevalent, 
that music of difficult execution must ne- 
cessarily be more or less unpleasant to the 
ear; nothing can be more untrue ; some of 
the most beautiful pieces are extremely 
dificult, It must be confessed that solo 
Coucertos often abound in passages con- 
trived on purpose to display the execution 
of the performer, without possessing any 
Other merit, 

_| The powerful effects of military mu- 
“ic, WM auimating an army “to deeds of 
erathiless fame,” are well known; and the 
‘tigue of dancing would be intolerable 
Without its aid. Slaves work with more 
alacrity when cheerful strains are beard; 
acenes of gatety and festivity could not 
exist without music; even animals are 
Rol Wacnsible te its exhilarating influence. 
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positions (the principal founder of the 
modern school) possess transcendant 
beauties and great faults, and may be 
compared to Burke’s Orations; full of 
sublime, beautiful, and pathetic pas- 
sages ; bold, energetic, brilliant, and im- 
pressive ; abounding in new combina~ 
tions of ideas, flights of fancy, and 
flashes of genius; by turns deeply pa- 
thetic and playfully sportive; affecting 
the mind in every possible way, and al- 
most disarming criticism ; but never- 
theless, occasionally, tedious, trifling, 
puerile, diffuse, extravagant, pedantic, 
and offensive,* 

Ancient music may be compared to 
the orations of a man of plain good 
sense—correct, chastc, dignified, concise, 
judicious; never offending; neither rising 
very high, or sinking very low; fre- 
quently affording pleasure, but not de- 
light; occasionally somewhat tame, dry, 
meagre, heavy, and monotonous; defi- 
cient in variety, contrast, and sprightli- 
ness: such are the compositions of Cor- 
relli, Geminiani, &c. 

Handel adopted a bolder and freer 
style, and produced the most sublime 
and wonderful effects by his chorusses ; 
aud several of his airs are still heard 
with undiminished delight; but yet 
there is much to reject in his velumi- 
nous compositions as heavy, dull, com- 
mon-place, and inelegant; too much sa- 
vouring of the vulgar old church style. 

Purcel was, in a great measure, the 
father of English music for the stage 
and chamber; a great and original ge- 
nius: but his melodies are almost as 
uncouth to a refined modern ear} as the 
phraseology of the great father of Eng- 
lish poetry (Chaucer), whatever the bi- 
goted admirers of antiquity may say to 
the contrary. 


Jie Ja 





* The Italians find great fgnit with 
some of the violent transitions and chro- 
matic discords so frequent in the compo- 
sitions of Haydn, &c. which they compare 
to a blow on the head. If the ancients 
were too limited, simple, aud straight- 
forward in their compositions, it mast 
be coufessed that the moderns, in “‘ snatch- 
ing a grace beyond the rules of art,” 
sometimes verge on the disagreeable, are 
also occasionally too abstruse, recherché, 
and di-play tov much of the pedantry of 
science. 

t Purcel’s music is considered as quite 
barbarous by foreigners. A Venetian no- 
bleman, who was present at the per- 
formance of “Saul and the. Witch of 
Endor,” stopped his ears, and ran out of 


the room. 
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“Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 

N the front of your Magazine for Fe- 

bruary, weare presented with a very 
dismal piece of intelligence by Mr. Mid- 
dieton, of Lambeth, who, with great con- 
fidence assures us, that the waters of 
the ocean are on the rise, and that in- 
fallibly, sooner or later, we shall all be 
drowned. “The bottom, (he tells us,) 
as well as the whole waters of the ocean, 
are constantly obtaining a higher level, 
by the washing of the stratum of loose 
minerals, such as marl, sand, shiver; and 
also by the accumulation of coral, sponge, 
shell-fish, and the bones and teeth of other 
animals. By all which means the seas, 
at last, will rise above the plains, and all 
Jand animals be driven to the mountains, 
which will also, in their turn, be washed 
away.” 

I am no adept in geological learning, 
but a small degree of reflection is suffici- 
ent to convince me,that we need be under 
no apprehension of the return of Deuca- 
lion’s watery times from such causes. The 
washing away of loose minerals from the 
shores of the ocean, appears rather to 
have a tendency to enlarge its bed, than 
to elevate its bottom; consequently, if 
the devastation of the earth is to be oc- 
casioned by water, it will be by its in- 
croachment, and not, as is here asserted, 
by its overflowing. 

That the one division of the earth can 
be raised at the expence of the-other, the 
sea at the expence of land, or the land 
at that of the sea, may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed ; but that either can of themselves 
generate new matter, cannot, I think, 
be adinitted: yet Mr. Middleton asserts 
no less than this when he says, the seas 
are elevated by the exuvie of marine 
animals and vegetables. If such effects 
were possible, it is evident that the ex- 
uvie of those on land would, at least, 
bear the same proportion; and, it would 
follow, that the whole globe was ina 
state of progressive increase, - But, al- 
though the beings that exist on the sur- 
face of the earth are continually changing 
their forms, and scem to acquire magni- 
tude, it is impossible that there ean be 
any actual accession of matier. What- 
ever is taken from the elements by the 
composition of bodies, is constantly re- 
stored by their decomposition. Even 
those seemingly indissoluble remains of 
fishes, the bones and the teeth, which 
are supposed so much to swell the wa- 
ters of the ocean, in the first place 
diminished it, by taking from it the 
greatest part of their bulk, 
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Were any investigation of this sort 
proper or necessary, F should be max 
inclined to the opinion, that the land isin 
the course of gaining an ascendant oy 
the ocean. One might think, that the 
earthy substances which we carried down 
the rivers would tend to elevate the bed 
of the ocean, but even these are de. 
posited at their mouths, and form a new 
barrier against it. The vapours which 
arise from the ocean, and descend in 
rain, contribute to the growth of land 
productions ; whereas, the land contr 
butes nothing to the produce of the seas, 
It deserves also to be mentioned, that 
shipwrecks are not, in gross matter, the 
hundred-thousand part of the fishes that 
are + ps from the seas and carried to 
land, , 

To complete his argument, Mr. Mid. 
dleton mentions several parts of Burope, 
where an overflow of the waters has al- 
ready actually taken place ; but these, al- 
though they had heen better authenti- 
cated, are far from being satisfactory or 
conclusive. Hadsuch inundations been , 
caused by a general rise of the seas, they 
would have been uniform on every coast; 
and, instead of being observed in two or 
three places only, the tradition of them 
would have been certain and distinct 
among all civilized nations. ‘To account 
for such phenomena, it might be sufficient 
to suppose, that a depression of the earth 
had taken place in particular situations, 
perhaps from being undermined by the 
waters, rather than have recourse to an 
hypothesis so tremendous as the eleva- 
tion of the whole bed of the ocean; an 
hypothesis that seems to involve in it the 
idea, that our system is so ill con- 
structed as to contain principles which 
necessarily lead to unceasing derange- 
ment. It is certain, that at one time 
some great convulsion has happened in 
our globe; but so wonderful has been 
the regularity of the great operations of 
Nature forzome thousandsof years, that it 
is now more reasonable to calculate upon 
durability than change. In particular, 
instead of indulging in rash speculations 
about the fragility of the shores of the 
sea, of all the objects around us, there 
are none more fitted to fill the mind with 
astonishment than the contemplation 
their amazing permanence for so many 
ages; and, devoutly, to exult in the pro 
vidence of Him who appointed bounds 
to the mighty ocean, beyond which 1 
has not yet passed: thus far shalt 
come, aud no farther ; here shall = Ae 
waves be staid. W.N. 

Bedford-Row ; March 19, 1816. Ts. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
HE importance which Mr. Want’s 
recommendation has given to a 
gmple, yet efficacious, remedy, for a 
int so often, so generally, and so 
severely felt in this variable climate, 
may make it desirable to many of your 
readers to be informed of the following 
method of preparing it:—Put twoounces 
of mutton suet, chopped fine, and tied 
jna piece of muslin, into a pint anda 
half of milk; let it simmer three quarters 
of an hour, and then strain it. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Middleton, 
(page 1, of your Number for the present 
month,) inconsidering the causes tending 
te raise the level of the ocean, forgets 
that they must be counteracted by the 
constant increase, on the earth, of vege- 
table matter, aud the consequent gradual 
increase of the elevation of the land. 
Might not the sudden risings of the level 
of the sea experienced in Holland, in 
3222 and 1421, to which he alludes, have 
been the effects of the equally sudden 
volcanic formation of extensive islands, 
in distant parts of the world, and the 
consequent sudden contraction of the 
ocean? 

It is proper that the inbabitants of 
London should be warned of the evils 
likely to arise through the monopoly of 
an article indispensable to their health 
aud comfort, by the projected junction 
ot the two rival water companies, the 
New River and the West Middlesex; to 
effect which a bill has been brought into 
Parliament. Their rivalry had pro- 
duced at once a greater supply of water, 
the convenience of having it thrown up 
as high as the tops of the houses, and a 
decrease in the annual charge for it. 
These were the beneficial effects which 
resulted from the destruction of the mo- 
hopoly the New River Company had so 
Jong enjoyed. The union of the two 
companies will revive the monopoly; 
ani, if its revival does not deprive the in- 
abitants of London of all the advantages 
they derived from the establishment of 
the West Middlesex. Water Company, 
— at least leave them at the mercy 
os € united companies, with respect to 

price they may thenceforth chuse to 
€xact for their commodity; nor is it im- 
Probable that the use of the expensive 
hens and machinery necessary for 
pe ing up the water will then be dis- 
outinted. Ifthe Act applied for should 
— it will be a singular instance of the 
ncousistency of Parliament; for the mo-~ 


“poly possessed by the New River 
l , 
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Sit 
Company formed the very ground a 
which the Act establishing the West 
Middlesex Water-Company was obs» 


tained; that Act having for its object the 


‘destruction of the monopoly, whilst the 


present one can Lave mo other object 


than to revive it! H. 
Kentish Town; Feb, 24, 1816, 
ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 


SIR, : 
| as page 112 of vol. xli. of your Mas 

gazine, your correspondent Alger- 
non, zealously giving advice to Captaig 
Brown, on his intended introduction to 
Conchology, seems to have lost sight of 
the object of Mr. Sowerby’s mineral 
Conchology, and to have considered it 
as intended for an introduction to Cons 
chology in general, which certainly 
never was the author’s intention, nor did 
he ever profess to make it so. Your 
correspondent’s words in reference te 
it are “ Even Mr. Sowerby’s Mineral 
Conchology does not suilieiently elu- 
cidate the subject ;’ now it appears to 
me, that Mr. Sowerby only professed to 
give figures of the fossil shells of Great 
Britain, with their illustrating descrip- 
tions ; besides which, your correspondent 
ought to observe, that the Mineral Con 
chology is as yet only commenced, and, 
therefore, it could not be expected to 
have already. elucidated the snbject 
sufficiently ; however, we have reasom 
from the commencement of it to be- 
lieve, that it will be carried on in a man~ 
ner which will reflect the highest credit 
on the auther, by making it useful to 
oryctologists in the prosecution of theie 
important study, and perfectly intelli~- 
gible to the student. A systematic 
arrangement will, of course, be included 
at the termination of the work, Your 
insertion of this will have the effect of 
removing a mistaken impression, andi 
oblige your obedient servant, G. B.. 

London; March 23, 1516. 


— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
N a former Number you did me the: 
favour of inserting some observations: 
which [ sent you on the Dialect of Der. 
byshire; I now beg leave to trouble you. 
with a few additional remarks. 

The number of provincial terms, 
though others might be added to the list. 
I sent you, is not numerous in this, 
county; but the two principal sources 
from which the dialect derives its pecu- 
liarities are— j 

1. A desire of rendering more com~. 

Ni pendious 
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nidious the comnton current of con- 
versation, by curtailing words, omitting 
the less emphatical parts, and preserving, 
as it were, the skeleton of language; a 
harsh combination of consonants being 
at the same time frequently softened 
down into a more easy neighbouring 
sound :—and 

2. A change in the vowel sounds. 

Of the former, instances are every 
where too common to need any illus- 
tration. Hizat, for, is not ; wut, for, wilt 
thou ; giz, for, give us, Kc. 

Of tke latter, I shall notice some of 
the most remarkable and general de- 
viations. 

4, pronounced as o in pond, the short 
sound of au, No. 1, of Mr. Shaw’s ar- 
rangement of the vowel sounds, in 
vol. 36, p. 311, of the Monthly Maga- 
zine ; to which, as being the best I have 
met with, I shall refer: thus, mon, 
Bond, slop, for, &c. This was, proba- 
bly, the ancient national pronunciation 
ef the vowel; for, we find, not unfre- 
quently in old printed books, an a sub- 
stituted for @ short; and the manner in 
which many words are derived from the 
French, who still give the same sound 
to this vowel, and trom whom we most 
probably heivet the pronunciation of 
it, seems to warrant the supposition; 
thus, from falir we have fault ; trom 
essalir, assault; from, tant, aunt ; from 
gent, gauntlet, kc. As this sound of the 
vowel, if ever used in England in these 
instances, is now grown obsolete, so 
the present fashion in France seems to 
have almost discarded it, and to have 
adopted in its stead the Htalian a, as 
heard in the English word father, as, 
perhaps, a more pleasing sound. 

a preserves before / its broad sound 
ef ax, being the correspondent long 
sound to the last, and No. 1 of Mr. 
Shaw’s arrangement, but the / is silent; 
as haw, for hall; faw, for fall, &e. 

a, incame, tame, &c. has the same 
sound in Derbyshire as in other counties, 
(the French é, and No. 3 of Mr. Shaw’s 
arrangement.) ‘The ain water, father, 
rather, and some other words, has also 
the same sound. The pronunciation 
of this letter by the English, has fre- 
quently been the subject of remark to 
forciguers, us differing from that of al- 
most every other nation. Perhaps a 
conjecture may be hazarded, that the 
only words in which this pronunciation 

of the a was formerly found, were those 
that in the Teutonick dialects, from 
which we derived them, were written 
with the dipthoug @, or with an €, cor- 






[May 1, 
responding exactly in the moder Ger. 
man, with this sound of the English ¢: 
and that the words of Teutonick extract 
being more numerous than those be. 
rowed from other sources, this pronun- 
ciation has been put on other wordy 
which had not originally that sound, 
Thus, from naekt, Belgic, we have 
naked ; from haeten, Belgic, to hate; 
from plete, Belgic, plate; from maet 
Belg. mate ; from waeter, Belg. water; 
( Derbyshire.) 
are pronounced like 6 in note; 
au & (as for saw, so; for thaw, though, 
aw f &c.; precisely the same sound as 
this dipthong has in French. 
ce, ci, and | pronounced like éi Italian, 
ibeforet J in mei, or the ez in weight, 
and at in laical and elegaic: thus, street, 
meet, price, light, fight, &c. Sometimes 
it has the sound of the Italian a, in mai, 
frat, &e. 
eu and ew, pronounced as oo in , 
or u Jialian, (No. 6, of Mr. Shaw’s ar- 
rangement,) thus, foo for few, noo for 
new, &c. 7 
1, often as ee in meet, (No. 4, of Mr. 
Shaw’s arrangement,) as pronouneed 
every where on the continent, and in 
Wales ; and, as appears from the rhymes 
of our early poets, it was the ancient 
pronunciation of this country also. 
i, the short sound of the last, correctly. 
6, and 00, as oea, or as ua Italian, in 
prua. Thus coat, note, vote, floor, ke. 
Sometimes as owe in power ; and some- 
times as au in avendo, Italian; as poor, 
sort, sport, &e. 
& before g, and sometimes before f and 
v, has the true short sound of o in vote, 
wrote, &c. being the same sound ass 
represented by Mr. Shaw, No, 5, mn sv 
and no, aud as gencrally heard in son 
and come: thus, dog, frog, love, &c. 
In other positions; it has the common 
sound of o short, or the short au. Be- 
{ere 7, it is frequently pronounced as ¢ 
in far. ‘Thus, for for, far; for fortnight, 
Sartnight ; for horse, harse, &e. — 
ou and ow are pronounced Tike a, 
Italian, in avendo, or au, German: 
thus, house, now, sow, ke. It is re 
matkable, thaf the words which are: 
thus pronounced in Derbyshire, have 
often their originals in the 'Teutonick 
dialects spelt au, and in Germany have 
precisely the same pronunciation; @& 
haus, German, house ; maus, Mouse; aus, 
out; saw, sow, or female swine; 
that generally, where ou is in Derby 
pronounced 00, or as « Htalian, (No. 6, 
of Mr. Shaw’s arrangement, ) its org 
has u instead of au: thus, from Pe 
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ough. In the vorthern counties, 
—< Seatat part of Scotland, this 
dipthong is always pranounced as 00. 
oi, as of Italian, im Zoilo; as oil, 
boil, ke. The same sound is given in 
Yorkshire to the long 0.* 

fi, as 00; or x Italian, in cdduto: thus, 
floot for flute ; moot for mute, &c. ; wv, cor- 
rectly, as a short sound of the last. 
Sometimes, however, we find it pro- 
nounced long; and the oe, on the con- 
trary, pronounced short, as dur for 
door. 

Guttural sounds are generally pro- 
nounced strong, aud every word com- 
mencing with a vowel aspirated. 

Considering the general progress of 
pronunciation in a change, as pointed 
out in Jones’s Greek Grammar, p. 329, 
from gutturals to aspirates, and from as- 
pirates to labials; and that the common 
people are the most tenacious observers 
of ancient pronunciation, as well as an- 
cient manners (for which, I think, the 
above list will afford sufficient proof); it 
may be naturally expected, that such 
words as enourh, trough, sough, and the 
like, the final gutturals of whieh were 
undoubtedly pronounced by our early 
ancestors, may still retain, provincially, 
the middle stage at least of transition. 
Aud we find them pronounced accord- 
ingly enoo, tree, or trow, and soo or sow, 
(for sough in sough, or sow metile or 
cast iron.) 

A knowledge of the vowel sounds 
now in use amongst the unpolished in- 
habitants of the different colnties of 


England, may be of advantage to the 4 


philologist, by enabling him to ascertain 
the early pronunciation of our ancestors, 
and by affording him assistance in the 
derivation of words, which, disguised 
by modern pronunciation -and ortho- 
graphy, may now- appear of doubtful 
origin, ‘That the vowel sounds are often 
of a more permanent and substantial 
nature, than is allowed them by most 
etymologists, might be shewn in many 
Instances, had I not already too far tres- 
passed on your indulgence. ‘The Greeks, 
in their derivation from the Hebrew, 


rs 





* Dr. Render, in his German Grammar, 
given the Derbyshire sound to these 
wo last dipthongs; and Huxtorf, in his 

ebrew Grammar, has mistaken the 
a of = os the English vowels, 
mstances of inaccuracy, amongst 
maumerable others, shew the Sauk of 
pss Certain and fixed standard of pro- 

nciation, by which sounds might be ge- 
nerally ascertained and compared, 
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often preserved the vowels very closely, 
which are now marked by the muc 

agitated vowel points: thus, the word 
iidew, “IT know,” having its preterite 
middle in. %a, is derived from yy, 
which has in the preterite yP. as 


March 16,1816. W. Bainsricce, 
—=___ 

To the Editer of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, , 

J HAVE read the observations of 
W.N. inyournamber for January, on 

the subject of Fires, and I agree with 

him, that the interest excited by such 

calamities in country towns is, or at 


‘least appears to be, much stronger than 


in the metropolis ; and, for this, several 
reasons might be assigned perhaps: 
a principal one probably is, that in the 
metropolis the transient spectators of a 
fire are utter strangers in the quarter in 
which it occurs ; and, having’ individual 
occupations to attend to, which present 
more powerful motives to action than 
saving the property of persons unknown 
to them, they satisfy themselves with a 
cursory view of the scene of desolation, 
and pass on in the prosecution of their 
own more interesting concerns ; and, af 
ter all, the interest taken on such occa- 
sions in country towns may be ap- 
parently only, and not really, greater 
than in London, where each parish or 
local district may be considered, rela- 
tively to its society, in the nature of z 
country town, each man known to his 
neighbour, and sympathising in his 
dangers and distresses in an equal 
degree with the inhabitants of the re- 
motest provincial place; although the 
population, compared with that of the 
great whole of which it forms a part, 
may be so small, that, toa casual oh- 
server, insuch a time of calamity, the 


- interest excited by it may appear to be 


trifling indeed. 

Althongli great activity is generally 
displayed in provincial towns in cases of 
accidental fire, it is not always applied 
judiciously, and to beneficial purposes 5 
activity misapplied often produces mis- 
chief, and always creates confusion. I 
have witnessed many instances of alarm- 
ing fire in country towns, and have seldom 
seen that judgment exercised in the di- 
rection of the physical activity of the as- 
sembled inhabitants, (always suffic'ently 
zealous in the cause,) which would have 
marked the progress of a similar acci- 
dent, under the management of experi- 


“enced London firemen. I was present, 


pout two years ago, where a serious fire 
; : Ss broke 
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broke out in a sea-port town, and was 
on the spot, I believe, within twenty 
minutes of the time when the first spark 
kindled: a single bucket of water, judi- 


. ciously applied, would, at the com- 


wnencement, have extinguished it; but, 
when I reached the spot, the flames were 
burstmg from the upper windows of the 
adjoining building. It was early in the 
morning ; but, in the course of half an 
hour, several hundreds of active men 
were assembicd; their united powers, 
properly directed, might casily have 
stopped the spreading mischief; the 
buildings on fire were on the quay, anda 
thousand tons of water were to be had 
within twenty yards, or they might have 
cut off the communication by pulling 
down the walls of an old house or two, 
and a considerable and valuable part of 
the pile of building, which was ulti- 
mately destroyed, might have been pre- 
served. These obvious modes of arresting 
the progress of the fire were, however, 
neglected, or rendered futile, by the con- 
fasion of contradictory orders, and use- 
less or impracticable schemes, recom- 
mended by those who took upon them to 
direct the efforts of a willing multitade; 
the few who steadily applied themselves 
to one object were employed in saving 
articles of furniture of comparatively 
little value ; and in about three hours 
an extensive range of buildings was re- 
duced toa heap of ruins. So great is 
the rage for saving moveables, on such 
occasions, that I have actually secn 
looking glasses, and articles of earthen- 
ware, thrown from a two-pair-of-stairs 
window into the street to preserve them. 

Not long after the above mentioned 
disaster, I witnessed a scene of this 
sort, when the actual damage by. fire did 
not amount to twenty shillings, but the 
consequences to a poor widew in the 
Joss and destruction of hef furniture was 
almost ruinous. 

I was induced by this last event to 


. give the subject some consideration, and 


to commit to paper a few plain hints, 
which, I thought, might be useful on 
similar occasions; some hundreds of co- 
pies of which I distributed in the town 
where it happened, on the following day; 
but Ihave never heard that they were 
honoured with any attention by the in- 
habitants. If you think them worthy of 
being offered to more public notice, I 
subjoin a copy of them, which is at your 
service to make use of in any way you 
think proper. 


March 17, 1816. 
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1 
A few plain Hints, which, if aaa , 


prevent much unnecessary mischief j 
of accidents by fire, ha 


Persons, on whose premises a | 
menced,—should, oy tae as " a ae 
of fire is discovered, close their doors 
windows, aud, as far as possible all other 
apertares, particularly such as lead to the 
room actually on fire; “and proceed 
promptly, but deliberately, to ascertain the 
actual situation, state, and extent, of the 
fire; by attention im this particular, jg 
eight instances out of ten, probably, a very 
trifling exertion would extinguish a fire in 
the commencement, which, if neglected at 
this critical juncture, may increase to ap 
alarming and destructive extent. If 
difficulty is found in entering or contingi 
in the room, on account ef the volume of 
smoke, the persons employed shonid lay 
themselves flat on their faces on the floor, 
in which situation they will find they can 
breathe with freedom, and proceed in their 
examination without danger. 

If, unfortunately, it is found that the fire 
has acquired so great a head as not to be 
readily. extinguished,—a few active per. 
sons, and but few, should be admitted to the 
interior of the house, whese attention 
should be directed to the best means of 
stopping the progress of the fire, to com-. 
municate with the persons employed 
without doors in working and supplying 
the engines, to direct where pipes may be 
introduced with best effect, when the 
building may be opened, and to use such 
other precautions as the urgency of the 
case may demand, and ultimately, if néces- 
sary, to prepare for and superintend the 
removal of property. 

General objects of attention.—The first 
and most important is to stop the pro 
gress of the fire at the building in which 
it originated, if practicable, always remem- 
bering that this is not to be done by indts- 
criminately tearing to pieces the interior of 
the house, or by accumulating a heap of dis- 
placed furniture ; practices which only tend to 
obstruct the efforts of those employed, and, 
in most instances, add- fuel to the flames. if 
it is found that the fire is not likely to be 
stopped at the first building, the next ob- 

ject should be to cut off the communication 
by pulling down walls and adjoining build- 
ings, or by keeping them well supplied with. 
water, to prevent their taking fire. 

Persons employed without doors, should 
artauge themselves into classes, some to 
work the engines, some to mauage 
hooks, ladders, &c. the greater part to fur- 
nish a regular and full supply water, and 
some to receive and secure such pro 
as it may be found necessary to removes 

Removal of Preperty.—The first coe 
sideration should be to secure articles . 
value that lie in a small compass, 4 
plate, money, notes, books of accounts, ayd 

paper 
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rs: the next articles of immediate ne- 
cessily and convenience, such as beds and 
bedding, and wearing apparel; and, next to 
this, such articles of furniture as may be 
removed with the least risque of damage, 
leaving lighter articles, which must almost 
inevitably be destroyed or damaged in the 
removal, to the last. Ae 
Means of preserving order and regularity. 
_A committee of respectable inhabitants, 
apnually chosen, sufficiently numerous to 
be divided into sub-committees, whose 
duty should be, on tke first alarm, to re- 
eto the scene of danger ; to direct the 
lacing and working the engines ; the 
regular supply of water; to appoint proper 
receptacles for property removed, and to 
take measures for the security of it. 
Such committee to be vested, by public 
consent, with full authority to exercise a 
general superintendance in all cases of 
Ere. . 
——- 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
PARISIAN ANECDOTES Of 1815-6 continued. 


SEND a few additional Anecdotes, 

and will continue them ; but it may 
he proper to observe, they are Paris, 
and not London, anecdotes—in accord- 
ance with the feclings of the French 
people, though not in every case flatter- 
ing to the. pride of John Bull. With 
this grain of allowanee, they cannot but 
be read with interest by my intelligent 
countrymen, | BETA, 

ANQUETIL DU PERRON, 

This -cclebrated orientalist beheld, 
in the French revolution, the eman- 
cipation of the human mind; he con- 
sidered it abstractedly as the great 
triumph of humanity and the rights of 
Nature over the usurpations of tyranny. 
When any excesses were committed by 
ihe passions of men in so glorious a 
cause, he deplored them as aberrations 
from the purity of its principles ; and he 
would say, “‘ You may as well attribute 


all the sanguinary wars of religion to- 


the mild and peaceable doctrines of 
Christ, as charge the excesses of the re- 
volution on the principles of the re- 
volution.” 

When Napoleon assumed the imperial 
a Anquetil du Perron, faithful to 

ls principles, refused to take the oaths: 
—“T know (said he,) I shall lose my 
seat as Member of the Institute, and the 
emoluinents attached to it; but my 
Wants exceed not five sous (two pence 
halfpenny) per day, and I have not above 
tWo years to live, and I have enough to 
Support me for that period.” He at- 
éordingly resigned his seat as Member 
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of the Institute in June 1604, and died 
on the 18th of January, 1805. 
POPE PIUS VII. 

On the coronation of Bonaparte,his hoe 
liness the Pope was conducted through 
the Museum of the Louvre; and, onits be- 
ing remarked to him, that it was feared 
the sight of many objects might give 
him pain,—(the monuments of art ceded 


‘by his predecessor, Pope Pius VI.) 


“No, (said he), the menuments of art 

have always fullowed in the suite of 

conquest ; it is, therefore, very natural 
that they should be found here.” 
THE DEATH OF CAZIN. 

On the memorable 10th of August, 
Cazin, the publisher of the celebrated 
pocket edition of French Authors, 
known under his name, called. on 
Mz. , an eminent French book- 
seller, who was enrolled in the National 
Guard, and asked him if he would go 
and see the fray. “In what capacity ?” 
asked his friend—‘ Oh! merely as a 
looker-on,” said Cazin.—“ If I go, it shall 
be to fight,” resumed Mr. , and 
took his musquet with him. The two 
friends repaired te the scene of action; 
the one joined his corps, the other re- 
mained at a distance as a spectator: 
they had parted tomeet no more; he who 
went to fight came off unhurt, aad he who 
only went to look on was shot througls 
the head, , 

_EXTRACT FROM A FRENCH VOCABULARY, 
TO ENABLE THE PARISIAN SHOPKEEPERS 
TO UNDERSTAND THE ENGLISH. 
Instead of the French, the English 

word, and then the French orthography 
of it, is given; thus—Thirteen, Dar- 
theen.—Thirty, Darty.—Straw, Strave. 
—Flesh, Fleash.— Beef, Biff.—Chicken, 
Chichen.—Goose,Gonose.—Pastry, Dum- 
plyes—Knife, Kniff—Snuff, Snoff.— 
Sngar, Suchar—White, With.—Beer, 
Ber. — Night, Nigts. — To-morrow, 
Marrow. 

NAPOLEON AND ANTOINE VINCENT AR- 

NAULT, 

Nothing could induce this gentleman, 
who was a Member of the Institute, to 
bow the knee to Napoleon as Emperor:— 
“ He has destroyed his own work, he has 
annihilated what he had sworn to defend 
—the French republic and republican 
freedom.”—Arnault wrote a_ tragedy, 
which did not succeed, and Napoleon 
said to him, in order te mortify him, 
“'This comes of writing tragedy after 
Corneille and Racine” “ Sire, (replied 
Arnault,) your Majesty gives many bat- 


tles after ‘Turenne, date 
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“CITIZEN CARDINAL CHIARAMONTI,” 
afterwards POPE PIUS VII. 

Of all the democratic writings, by the 
friends of liberty, from the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, the 
homily of citizen Cardinal Chiaramonti, 
bishop of Imola, addressed to his dio- 
cese, on Christmas day, 1797, affords, 
perhaps, the clearest view of the princi= 

les of democracy, in all their purity. 

t is a highly curious document; the 
following extracts are taken from the 
translation of it, by that bright example 
of republican virtue, Count Gregoire, 
formerly bishop of Blois. After defining 
at length the nature of religious and civil 
liberty, he goes on:— 

“The democratic form of government 
adopted among us, my dear brethren, 
is not in opposition with the maxims I 
have laid down; it is not contrary to the 
gospel ; it exacts, on the contrary, those 
sublime virtues which are only to be 
acquired in the school of Jesus Christ. 
If you practise them religiously, they 
will be the pledge of your happiness, of 
your glory, and the splendour of our 
republic ; banish, I pray you, the spirit 
of party, the passions, private interest, 
ambition, and all those unclean desires, 
equallyunworthy ofthe man and theChris- 
tian, which, far from contributing to your 
happiness, will lead you to ruin, by the 
seductions .of fantastic glory. The 
virtues on which our republic is founded, 
are pointed out to us by the light of 
reason, and completely manifested by the 
precepts of the gospel, they are alone ca- 
pable of perfecting man, of leading him 
to supreme happiness, and which alone 
ought to be the base, firm as the rock of 
ages, of our democracy.”—The cardinal 
then draws an animated picture of re- 
publican virtue amongst the Romans :— 

“'The moral virtues, which consist in 
the love of order, will render us good 
democrats; but this pure democracy, 
which labours without ceasing for the 
general good, and which, abjuring ha- 
tred, perfidy, and ambition, is also at- 
tentive to respect the rights of all who 
properly fulfil their duties; which con- 
solidaies that equality which, in its just 
acceptation, shews the law, extending 
over all the members of the social body, 
to direct, protect, and punish ; which, 
co-ordinate with the dispositions of all 
laws, divine and human, preserves to 
each the necessary means of fulfilling his 
duties, and which, the guarantee of in- 
dividual liberty, as it is that of the happi- 
ness of all, traces out to every individual 
of a democratic state, the just measure 


~ Parisian Anecdotes. 


. 


(May, 
mself, and 


of what he owes to God, to hi 
his fellow-creatures, Civil , tle. 





rived from the natural, and 

by the moral law, harmonizes the 
tical body, when each co-operates for 
the good of all, according to the extent 
of his physical and moral faculties, and 
when in turn he derives from social 
tection all the advantages he has 
right to expect.” 

“ Humiliate yourselves with me, m 
dear brethren, before the inscrutable de. 
signs of Divine Providence. Let the 
Catholic religion be the dearest object 
of your hearts, of your piety, of all your 
affections. Do not conceive that it is 
repugnant to the democratic form of 
government ; in living united with your 
divine Saviour, you may conceive a 
just hope of cternal salvation; you-may, 
by operating your temporal happiness, 
and that of your brethren, operate the 
glory of this republic, and the authorities 
which govern it. Christian obedience 
towards them, the accomplishment of 
your duties, and zeal for the general 
good, will be, with divine grace, a new 
source of merit to reach that heavenly 
kingdom to which the divine infant in- 
vites you, whose glorious birth we this 
day celebrate ;—yes, my dear brethren, 
be all Christians, and you will be excel- 
lent democrats.” : | 

COLONEL LABEDOYERE. 

After sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced, he was informed that he could 
appeal to the Court of Cassation ; he did 
so, and, amongst oiler grounds, very 
justly urged the Convention of Paris; but 
this, and every other plea, was rejected. 
The ‘Court of Cassation delivered its 
confirmation of the judgment on Satur 
day afternoon, at three o’clock ; it was 
communiéated to him, and he was Te- 
quested to prepare for instant execution. 
A priest was brought to him, who ex- 
horted him to repentance :—“ Of what? 
(said Labedoyere,) of having done that 
which I thought right ; which, by the re- 
sult, proved to be the wish of millions 
of Frenchmen? success alone was want- 
ing to render the cause glorious which’ 
now is ignominious.” He was hurried 
off to the Plain of Grenelle, where two 
lines of gendarmes were drawn up, [0 
carry the sentence into effect, “He Te- 
fused to have his eyes bandaged, and, 
taking off his hat, said to the soldiers, 
“ Surtout ne me manquez pas—tirez ™ 
They fired, and, in an instant, he was nq 
more ; this was at half past five o'clock 
Aug. 19, 1815—two hours and a 


after the confirmation of the sentence. am 








1816.] 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sik, 


ILL any of your numerous read- 
WwW ers be obliging enough to com- 


municate a short article on the proper 

soil, and the practical culture, of liquo- 

rice? REGLISSE. 
—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, ‘ 

OUR valuable Magazine has al- 
Y ways been conspicuous for the 
communications of important discove- 
ries; and a selection of those on domes- 
tic economy, collected from the Maga- 
gine since its commencement, would 
form one of the most interesting and va- 
luable volumes that ever issued from the 
press. Pradier’s remedy for the Gout, 
purchased by the Emperor Napoleon, 


is the best that was ever invented for 


Charles Crispin’ s Cottage. S17 


the alleviation of that dreadful disorder, 
as I cun testify from my own personal 
knowledge ; not only having use: it my- 
self with success, but also having wit- 
nessed its almost miraculous operations 
on those to whom I have recommended 


it. JOHN DE MONTMORENCY. 
: —P— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


bier have favoured the public with 
views of many of the magnificent 
structures which abound in this island. 
I send you now, by way of contrast, a 
drawing of the cottage of Charles Cris- 
pin, to shew that such 4 “marrow house” 
is capable of affording some species of 
happiness, as well, perhaps, as larger 
ones, Whose inhabitants are arrayed in 
purple and fine linen, and who fare sump- 
tuously every day. 


. 


CHARLES CRISPIN’s COTTAGE, 





The statements of Mr. Middleton, in 
your Magazine for February, relative to 
the rise of the ocean, are, if founded on 
suflicient data, in no trifling degree, 
alarming to the mortal progeny of man. 
But I would beg leave to suggest 'to that 
gentleman the probability, upon a more 
correct review of his arguments, that he 
will find several of his positions un- 
tenable. I have neither leisure nor in- 
clination to go into an elaborate discus- 
sion; I cannot, however, avoid making 
a few observations, which I trust bis 
candour and amenity will receive, as 
they are intended, a frec-will offering to 
freedom of inquiry and to truth. 
it never occurred to him, ’that the wa- 
ters of the ocean necessarily hold a con- 
siderable quantity of lime in solution, 

id that they are constantly partmg 
with such dissolved lime for the benefi- 
pial formation of the bones aud shells of 


fishes; that fishes, in an enormous multi- 
tude, are coustantly taken out of the 
ocean for the use of that omnivorous 


- biped—man; thatmany hills adjoiningthe 


ocean are composed wholly of lime; and 
that, to supply the constant waste of 
lime, the waters are, in all probability, 
perpetually abstracting it from the land? 
That, although it is true, in many re- 
gions, the sea undermines the coast, yet, 
in others do we not hear of harbours 
being choaked up; and, in some ire 
stances, land is gained in considerable 
quantities from the sea? Is it mot very 
probable, and most agreeable to the na- 
ture of the planet on which we live, that, 
although land be lost in one instance, 
accumulation takes place in another? 
Are the data for the rise of the ocean 
(adduced by Mr. Middleton), one thou- 
sand years ago, to be depended upon? 
Is it at all likely that philosophical in- 

vestigation 
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yestigation was very accurate at such a 
? Relative to the Mediterancan, 
# that sea be “continually rising, and 
threatens to inindate all the plains of 
ltaly,” how does it happen that a cur- 
rent still sets through the straights of 
Gibraltar to the eastward2* I foresee 
Mr. Middleton will reply, by the general 
rise of the ocean; but this position | 
think cannot be admitted at present, it 
wants more proof. Can the neighbour- 
hood of volcanoes, from its very nature, 
furnish correct data whence to reason on 
the rise of the ocean? On the contrary, 
is it not most probable that any rea- 
soning built upon phenomena in_ their 
neighbourhood, mustbe incorrect?) Mr. 
Aliddleton speaks of the tides, and, if I 
understand him, he considers the level of 
the sea the height of the water at spring 
tides; but I humbly conceive, that the 
average height between high and low 
water must be considered the level of 
the sea; and, if so, a great deal of the 
matter which Mr. Middleton considers 
as being overwhelmed by the sea is still 
above its level Lam apprehensive that 
this it is which has contributed princi- 
pally to draw Mr. M, into most of the 
erroneous conclusions which he has 
made ; if, indeed, Mr. M. can prove that 
the average height of the spring tides is 
become higher, by one foot in every 
hundred years, than it was one thousand 
years ago, then I must admit the truth 
of his positions, as well as their alarming 
nature; but I find no facts to warrant 
such a conclusion, If- fifty thousand 
acres, usually covered by the sea at 
spring tides, were embanked, there can 
be no doubt, whenever the sea-water 
contains clay or other insoluble matter, 
that the “saltings,” as Mr. M,. terms 
them, would increase in height, one foot, 
perhaps, in the first century; but we are 
utterly destitute of evidence to prove, 
that the increase would be one foot 
every century; on the contrary, those 
who live near the sea-shore know that 
the “‘saltings,” after a certain period, 
rise little or nothing, in consequence, of 
course, of their being more rarely over- 
flowed by the sea. 
fas Mr. Middleton made observa- 
Lous upon low land, lying near the sea, 
upon an extensive scale? Ifhe has not, 
I would advise him to make a journey 





* Ihave no donbt, in my own mind, that 
ihe real cause of the current is, that the 
evaporation is greater from the surface of 
the Mediterranean, than the quantity of 
water, which it receives from rain, ‘and 
from i\s yariOus rivers, 


Mr. Bakewell on large Institutions for the Insane. 





[May 1; 
into Somersetshire, and Tam muchdge 
ceived if he will not be ready to con- 
clude that the whole extensive tract of 
rich and level land between Glast 
and the Bristol Channel was, at no y 
distant period, covered by the sea; but 
that, with the gradual deposition of the 
waves, and the active industry of man 
it is become one of the mosi valuable 
tracts of land in the kingdom, containing, 
I presume, one hundred and fifty square 
miles. Nor do I see how Mr. Middle. 
ton’s positions would be assisted if a 
very high spring-tide were to destroy the 
present flood-banks, and drive .all the 
inhabitants away ; for, at the present pe, 
riod, the usually high spring-tides at the 
equivoxes are from three to six feet, or 
more, above the level of the land. One 
word more, and I have done. Is it net 
possible that the ocean might be higher, 
either in the northern or southern he- 
misphere, at a given period, in conse- 
quence of more or less evaporation ; or 
in consequence of an unusual melting of 
ice or snow in the region of the poles? 
Is it not probable that such evaporation 
or melting will, for a time, affect the 
height of the tides? J. JENNINGS. 
Huntspill; Mareh 17, 1816. — 
eee < , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Fa) OT finding, in your last month’s 
Magazine, any arguments, or the 
statement of any facts, tending to dis- 
prove what I urged in two former Maga- 
zines, against the prevailing system of 
county asylums for the insane; I sheuld 
excuse myself from any further mention 
of the subject, were it not that your Cor- 
respondent, Mr. Higgins, scems to think 
that my objection is solely to the size of 
these institutions: but this is by no means 
the case ; for, though I think that smal} 
establishments might do more propo 
tionate good, yet large. institutions, 
solely for the purposes of cure, might, I 
think, be rendered perfectly unexcepP 
tionable; and I haye even thought of re- 
commending to public attention 
patronage, an institution for the cure 
insanity, alone sufficiently large for 
that lived within fifty miles of it. My. 
objections are, to the system of using 
same institution, for the purposes of cure, 
and the keeping of those known to be 
incurable criminal lunatics, and 
ous idiots; and who, in such, places, 
will generally form the bulk of the M 
mates: there can be no necessity #@ 
bringing them together in a public insti 
tution; and common sense, but ™ 
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a knowledge of the disease, must 


point out the propriety of keeping them 


t. 
Two important statements have been 


‘ears before the public; from one 
pr it appears, that those visited by 
insanity will recover in the proportion of 
nine out of ten, if properly treated. From 
the other it is proved, that, in the treat- 
ment which actually prevails in public 
asylums, they do not recover in a greater 

roportion than one third; and I can give 
more implicit confidence to the former 
statement than to the latter, thinking it 
much more likely that nine-tenths shall 
recover under the best treatment than 
that one-third shall recover under the 
worst. Let us see how this will apply 
to the West-Riding of Yorkshire; I cal- 
culate that, in the present state of me- 
dical knowledge, one-half of those 
visited by insanity either recover or die 
under the first paroxysms of the disease, 
in those districts that have no public 
asylum; and that twenty years may be 
considered as a probable average term of 
life of uncured lunatics.—I therefore 
conclude, that, as there are now six hun- 
dred and fifty of these unfortunate beings 
in the West-Riding, they have about 
sixty new cases of insanity annually. 
Now, instead of an asylum for the recep- 
tion of a hundred and fifty, of- all de- 
scriptions, of those under the affliction of 
mental disease or imbeeility, I will sap- 
pose that an hospital, of one third the 
size and expence, had been established 
solely for the purposes ef cure, and to 
keep none but for a limited time, my 
convictions are, that such an institution 
might be made the means of recovery 
{o nine-tenths of all the new cases, 
leaving only six annually as incurables; 
amounting, in twenty years, to one hun- 
dred and twenty ; aud, these added to the 
new cases, there would never be found, 
after the first twe 
hundred and eighty, instead of six hun- 
dred and fifty; but, if the number of 
incurables could only be reduced one- 
half, it would be highly gratifying to the 
feelings of humanity; and ne diminution 
of the number of incurables can be ra 
tionally expeeted from the couuty-asy- 
lum plan that may be depended on; I 
have ‘ho doubt but that it will tend to 

Cir increase very much. 

As retraction is not to he thought of, 
and retrenchment appearing impractica- 
ble, in the instanee mentioned, I be 
leave strongly ¢ J 
em of Sty to recommend an exten- 

of the plan, by building, in another 


Opinions of the Ancients respecting Salt. 


years, more than a 


$19 


situation, an hospital; upon a convenient 
scale, as a recciving-house to the asy- 
lum, where the new cases shall have full 
trial of cure previous to admission inte 
it. On my life, if this was properly ii- 
stituted aud conducted, it would have w 
quite ‘opposite effect apon public oepi- 
wion and public utility, to what the asy- 
hum alone would. 

Much might be said upon what has 
been done, confessedly, without proper 
information; bat to delate upon it might 
appear invidious in me. [ shall content 
myself with declaring, that 1 have ne 
views but simply a wish to set public 
opinion right upon a matter highly inter- 
esting to suffering humanity. 

T. BAKEWELL. 
Spring Vale, near Stone, Staffordshire; 
April 8, 1816. 
== 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, “ 
HERE are numerons customs now 
existing in matry parts of Europe, 
among people whose commerce with fo- 
reigners is not frequent, that are still in 
use, because they have been taught ina 
sort of masseoretic manner for endless 
ares. ‘ 

At the time ALEXANDER ZEMLENU- 
TIN, the Cossack, visited this country, 
in the spring, I believe, of 1815, it is 
within recollection that Mr. ACKERMAY, 
of the Strand, with his accustomed ur- 
banity, shewed him every degree of hos- 
pitable kindness, whieh, at the time it 
honoured the feelings of the generons 
host, were no less grateful to his hoary 
veteran guest; he used to describe his 
reception, combining the civility with its 
appendages, attributes, &c. in the fol- 


lowing emphatical language —“ He 


gave me bread and satt*” 
To modern ears, the feeling of the 


’ guest cannot be duly valued without the 


aid of the information I prapose to fur- 
nish, for which I shall return to the 
most primitive ages; afterwards I shail 
make it manifest that the Russian sol- — 
dicr might inherit the spirit of the pe- 
riod, without the aid of that learning se 
essential to inform ages so remote in 
time and locality as the customs of the 
Greeks 3000 ycars ago. 

Salt, originally, was regarded, we find, 
as ancient as the days of Homer, as he 
calls it, Se@ arts, divine salt; by other 
ancients it was called, ted arse, holy 
salt, and salinorum appositus was re- 
garded as the commencement of hospi- 
tality. Placing salt upon the table 

: Was 
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was thought to communicate to that ar- 


ticle of domestic utility a sort of holi- | 


ness, as we find in Arnobius, lib. 2. 

The learned historian-of Greece says, 
“ Indeed, all things which condaced to 
promote love and concord in those 
early times, when men lived by 

it and rapine, were held sacred ; 

hence the table was thought to be en- 
dowed with inherent holiness, as well as 
the salt.” To éudpawe{or, to have caten 
at the same table, was esteemed an in- 
violable obligation to friendship; and, 
Bra % Tpamelar magatainw, Tq trangress 
the salt and the table, that 1s, to break 
the laws of hospitality, and to injure one 
by whom any person had been entertain- 
ed, was one of the biackest crimes ; 
hence the exaggerating interrogation of 
Demosthenes, in Orat. de falsa Legat. 
Miz adic; wi rpamslai; raira yas tpaywdis 
exapiiv,— Where is the salt? Where the 
hospital tables? For in despight of those 
he hath been the author of ee troubles,” 
The crime of Paris, in stealing Helena, 
is aggravated by Cassandra, upon the 
consideration that he has contemned the 
salt, and overturned the hospital tables. 

And, 72 ipoctyov, to converse under the 
same roof, was even thought to be some 
sort of engagement to love and courtesy, 
as we learn from the comment of Eusta- 
thins on that passage of Homer where 
Ajax endeavours to pacify Achilles by 
this motive, that they were in the same 
house and under the same roof. 


od 3 tracy evSe0 Succoy 
Aideooas Ne prsradpey* Lampopics De Tot beycey, 


Then hear, Achilles, be of better mind, 
Revere thy Roop, and to thy guests be kind. 
IUad B.9. Pope's Translation. 


In brief, the alliance contracted bY 
hospitality was held so sacred by the an- 
cients, that it was rather more inviola- 
bly observed than ties of consanguinity, 
as we sce Jeucer endeayoured to de- 
prive Priam of his kingdom, as being 
the son of Herione, the sister of Priam: 
but Glancus and Diomed laid down 





_ their arms in the heat of battle, em- 


braced, and exchanged armour; from 

their mutual regard to hospitable al- 

liance, entered into by their progenitors, 

CGneus and Bellerophon. 

He spoke, and transport fill’'d Tydides’ 
heart, 

Tn earth the gen’rous warrior fix’d his dart. 

Then fmendly thus the Lyciam prince ad- 
dress’ d— 

“ Welcome, my brave, hereditary guest ; 

Thus ever let us.meet, with kind embrace, 

Nor stain the sacred friendship of our race, 





Know, Chief, ovr gr 
guests of old, 

CEneus the strong, Bellerophon the bold: 

Our ancient seat his honourd presence 
grae’d, 


Where twenty days in genial rites be 
pass’d 


The parting heroes mutual presents left: 
A golden goblet was thy grandsire’s gift; 
CEneus a belt of matchless wortli hestow'd 
That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd. 
is from his pledge I learnt, with 
‘ stor’d rat garad 
Among my treasures, still adorns my board; 
For Tydeus jeft me young, when Thebes’ 
wall 


Beheld the sons of Greece untimely fall.) 

Mindful of this, in friendship Jet as join, 

If heaven our steps to foreign lands i) 
cline, 

My guest in Argos thou, and I in Lycia 
thine ; 
Enough of Trojans to this lance shall yield, 
In the fall harvest of yon ample field; ~ 
Enough of Greeks shall dye thy spear with 

gore ; 
And thou and Diomed be foes no more, 


Now change we arms, and prove to either 
host 


We guard the friendship of the line we 
boast.’” 


No apology can be offered for this 
long quotation, unless it be that whieh 
naturally presents itself—in the amiable 
motive of the Grecian mind, maintaining 
the rights of hospitality in defiance of 
the laws of arms, Its operation made 
so forcible an impression upon my mind, 
that I could not wrest myself from the 
subject. Hence we see that these obli- 
gations, formed originally in hospitality 
by parents, were observed by their chil- 
dren. Neither was this virtue confined 
to individuals merely, but it connected 
whole families, and even cities: of which 
we have instances in Plato, P 
and others : among these, ove of Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades, an Athenian gene- 
ral, as famous for valour as |ilftrality, 
who became instrumental in establishing 
a peace between the cities of Athens 
and Sparta, as we have recorded in 
nelius Nepos. 

The properties of salt have been al 
ways held to be incorruptible ; as such, 
it was received as a symbol of friendship; 
and, before any other service was ouer’ 
to the guests, salt was produced; if it 
casually fell, it was accounted ominous, 


and their amity was regarded as of no 
duration. 2 

Whether salt was only regarded as 
symbolical with men, or if it was looked 
upon .as a type of amity and recone: 
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tion with God, and whether from hence 
it was used as a type in sacrifices, Is an 
object demanding higher consideration : 
bat that it was so used in sacrifices to 
tie trae God, as well as to the objects 
of human creation, is a fact most cer- 
tain. 

Sait is known as one of the component 
elements through all nature; like the 
other clements, it is indestructible, and, 
consequently, eternal. .These proper- 
ties in the symbol elected by the an- 
cients as typical of a covenant of immu- 
tability, shews their wisdom to be of a 
vast aud superior distinction to the wis- 
dom of the present world. 

It now remains to notice, that this 
primeval custom, as well as innumera- 
bie othersyare communicated as rules of 
moral conduct among a brave pcople, 
whose taste is not vitiated by commer- 
eial habits, and an intercourse with fo- 
reign fopperies; among such, these in- 
stances of antique wisdom are cherished, 
and regardeti as sacred as the religion 
they profess. 

From Greece, it may be easily seen 
how extremely probabie it was, that the 
report of ancieut Grecian virtues should 
traverse the whole of the vast dominions 
of ancient Scythia, extending all over 
the north of Europe and Asia, particu- 
larly ‘Tartary, formed nearly its centre, 
of which people the modern Russian 
Cossacks are the true descendants; 
they, with the whole Russian empire, 
where the relics of paganism are ex- 
ploded, are of the Greek church. It is 
worthy of remark, that an intelligent an- 
cient Roman soldier, and author of 
great eminence, preferred the Scythians 
lor virtue to his own countrymen. 

_ Under the preceding circumstances, 
it is submitted, the modern Cossack may 
have received and derived many of the 
virtuous apophthegms, proverbs, &c. 
masseoretically, from the ancient Greci- 
aus Originally ; as the virtues most esteem- 
ed flourish best in a rough soil, among 
other bold and manly appropriations. 

PHILO-ANTIQUARIAS, 


ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T is a fortunate circumstance that, 

when contending interests are to be 
decided by the force of conviction, so 
liberal a publication as yours is open to 
receive, and communicate.to the world, 
the various arguments that either party 
have to adduce in favour of their cause; 
MonTHLY Mag, No, 283. 


True Policy in regard to Wool. $91 


-~ 


to that happy facility we owe a great 
part of our most equitable laws; and, 
irom. thence, I draw sufficient confi- 
dence to address you the following obser- 
vations on the proposal to tax the wool 
that is imported. 

in Lord Sheffield’s address to the 
Agricultural Society, he recommends a. 
tax to be laid on the importation of 
wool of a foreign growth, for the ex- 
press purpose of raising its value to a 
proportionable level. with that brought 
to market by our faisner, who labours 
under the disadvantages wrising from 
our heavy taxes. 

Now the finest British ‘wool, as it 
comes out of the farmer’s hands, is onl 


‘worth twenty-four pence the pound, 


whereas the average value of foreign 
wool, which is brought to the London 
market, is sixty pence the pound, 
From the British wool, our government, 
and the East India Company,. are sup- 
plied with clothing for their troops ; on 
the contrary, that imported produces an 
article in value from twenty-four to 
thirty shillings the yatd. If those facts 
are acknowledged, and I do not doubt 
they will be, on every side, it must be 
evident that foreign and English wool 


are totally unconnected one with the 


other; and that if the farmer is to derive 
any benefit, produced by enhancing thé 
price of the raw foreign article, that ar- 
ticle must have an effect on the demand 
made for a quality of cloth, which has 
hitherto formed a totally distinct branch 
of commerce. Any manufacturer who 
uses one of these articles, would find the 
other as much out of his line as he would, 
cotton or hemp. 

Again, it is a notorious fact, that the 
manufacturer in England, sharing, as 
he does, a more than equal proportion 
of the taxes, can scarcely, at this mo» 


‘nient, bring his goods to the foreign 


markets, in competition with the rising 
manufacturers of France and HBel- 
gium : should our legislature, theretore, 
burden them with so great an addition 
as is proposed, the natural consequences 
must be, most inevitably, that our 
rivals under-sell us in every foreign mar 
ket # that, in proportion as they find a 
vent, their industfy and energy will 
increase ; and finally, they will tran. 
plant, from the bosom of her favourite 
county, that bulwark of Bristish inde- 
pendance, the woollen cloth trade. 

London ; / S. 
April 5, 1816. 
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322 Sir John Byerley in Defence of M. Langles. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Envy does merit as its shade pursue, 
And, like the shadow, proves the substance 
, true. 


SIR 

N your excellent Journal for Fe- 

bruary last, I find, page 35, headed 
“French Plagiarism of an English 
Work,” which turns out to be a very 
unmerited attack upon one of the most 
learned and most amiable men in ex- 
istence—the Chevalier Langlés, Pro- 
fessor of Persian, member of the Insti- 
tute of France, &c. &c. &c. on account 
of the announcement of an English 
translation of his splendid and invalu- 
able work, “The Ancient and Modern 
Monuments of Hindoostan.” 

It is not difficult to discover, from in- 
ternal evidence, the author of this at- 
tack upon Mr. Langlés; but, as he has 
chosen an anonymous signature, I shall 
set him an example of good breeding, 
and not tear off the mask. 

The article professes to complain of 
the injury done to Messrs. Daniell, by 
Mr. Langlés, in copying for his work 
“the beautiful aquatinta prints in their 
grand work—Antiquiiies, Arehitec- 
ture, and Landscape Scenery of Hin- 
doostan ;” that Mr. Langlés proposes to 
copy three-fourths of their plates, &c. &c. 
This, however, Z. Z. allows, “ would all 
have been perfectly fair, had he stated 
in advertisements, Kc. that, for the be- 
nefit of the literature, taste, and arts of 
his country, he was going to publish a 
set of plates, for the most part engraved, 
after the SPLENDID sERIES of Messrs. 
Daniell, &c.”; “ but neither in advertise- 
ments, nor in his full introductory state- 
ments of his plan, is there one word of 
such acknowledgment.” “It is true, 
he puts Daniell delineavit at the bot- 
tom of his plates, but he gives no infor- 
mation about this ‘ Daniel,’ and his 
work. The name is but mentioned once 
in the introduction, and I must quote 
the sentence to shew you in what 
manner.” —“ The plan, as it must be 
seen, is very different from that of 
Messrs. Gough, Crawford, Holmes, 
Hodges, Colebrooke, Pennant, Mau- 
rice, and Daniell; who, as well as our- 
selves, are employed upon antiquities 
and monuments of Hindoo architecture 
and sculpture.” Such are the charges; 
for the conclusions of Z. Z., I, for the 
sake of brevity, refer to the article 
itself. 

Now, Sir, what do they prove? Why, 
not that Mr. Langlés has done any thing 


so remiss as Z. Z. would make it ap. 
pear, by his mistranslation of the pa- 
ragraph in Mr. L.'s intreduction, which 
runs thus :— 

“Whatever, in other respects, maybe 
the exccution of our work, we, atleast, 
shall not be accused of having copied, 
or simply imitated, Messrs, 
Crawford, Holmes, Hodges, Col 
Pennant, Maurice, and Daniell, who, 
like us, have been occupied on the an- 
tiquities and the monuments of Hindoo 
architecture and sculpture. Far from 
pretending by this observation to depre- 
ciate labours, of which we feel, 
more than any other all the importance, 
we shall seize with ardour the occasion 
of paying to the authors a public and 
truly sincere tribute of esteem and gra- 
titude ; and we hcre solemuly engage to 
quote them most accurately, whenever 
we place them under contribution.” 

If, Sir, we compare the above with 
the mutilated and perverted version of 
it by Z. Z. it will be very evident, that 
all his charges fall with redoubled weight 
upon himself. All that Z. Z. pretends 
to claim, as due from Mr. Langleés, is, 
an acknowledgment, and that acknow- 
ledgment he has given in the most hand- 
some terms; and all who have the hap- 
piness of knowing Mr. Langlés, know, 
that, as a scholar and a gentleman, he 
is a model for imitation. As principal 
librarian of the manuscript department 
of the RoyalLibrary, his situation enables 
him to render eminent services to the 
literati of all nations, which he feels 
great pride in doing ; he requires no 
other letter of introduction than an op- 
portunity of being useful to those who 
apply to him; and, if Messrs. Daniell, as 
perfect strangers, were to wait on him, 
they would receive a most hearty wel- 
come, and might command his set 
vices, his friendship, and introduction. 

His merit and reputation are too high 
to stand in need of any adjuncts to his 
fame; and the excellency of his heart 
would spurn the attributing to 
what belonged to another. 

Instead of Messrs. Daniells being 
angry, (for I find they have moved for 
an injunction to restrain the sale of Mr. 
L.’s work in England,) I should have 
imagined they would have been de- 
lighted with a work, which so “a 
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lied the chasm in their own. 

rq bys been matter of regret, that 
Messrs. Daniell were merely able 
draughtsmen ; we saw their beautiful 
views, we admired the talents of the 
artists, bat lamented .their want of 
learning. ‘This desideratum Mr. Langlés 
supplied. From the year 1787, his time 
and talents have been devoted to oriental 
literature, and he has expended a 
princely fortune in the purchase of every 


valuable work in India, whether manu- 


script or printed; and his private col- 
lection is the most choice aud valuable, 
perhaps in the world, His English 
booksellers, Messrs. Black, Allen, and 
Co. have a standing order to send him 
every work published relative to India, 
whatever may be its price, or in what- 
ever language it may be written. An 
history, therefore, of the monuments of 
Hindoostan, from such a pen, instead 
of exciting jealousy, ought to have been 
hailed with joy by Messrs. Daniell, as it 
has been by all lovers of literature and 
profound research. ‘The friends of 
Mr. Langlés have supplied him with 
many original drawings, and, for others, 
he very properly availed himself of the 
work of Messrs. Danieli, among others. 
If any blame attach to the proposed 
English edition, it entirely lies at the 
door of the writer of the present article. 
Asan intimate friend of the illustrious 
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author, and wishing that so elegant and 


learned a work should not be lost toa 


nation so highly interested in every 
thing relative to India, he proposed to 
Mr. L. the translation of it into En- 
glish, in which Mr. Langiés would have 
had no other share than that of seeing 
the ca ey oe executed under his own 
eye, with perfcet fidelity; consequen 
he is entirely maneaan from rr 
charge. 

Sixteen years ago I subscribed to 
Messrs. Daniell’s work; and for the pri 
cipal part of it, the copy-right is, i ap- 
prehend, now expired; be that as it may, 
as I find from Z. Z. that they are now 
about to re-publish their work in a more 
portable form, I assure you, Sir, that 
Mr. Langlés and myself would be the 
last persons in the world to infringe on 
even a colourable right; and, as no si- 
nister views dictated the publication, 
I withdraw it, but beg to offer a hint to 
Messrs. Daniell, which, if attended to, 
will accomplish all my views; that, in 
their new edition of + Aang they 
will incorporate the clas descrip- 
tions and history of Mr. Langiés, and 
they will thereby render it unique and 
worthy of universal patronage. Should 
my hint be adopted, they may command 
my ready assistanee fer so desirable an 
end J. BYERLEY, 


London; April 8, 1816, 








MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


i 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of the LIFE 
the laae ADAM FERGUSON, 
L.D, and ¥,R.8.E. formerly Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, in the 
College of Edinburgh. 


“Hoe enim pertinet Animal ; hoe provi- 
dum, sagax, multiplex, acutum, quem 
vocamus Hominem,” 

Cie, de Leg, cap. Vil. 


HE ecclesiastical establishment of 
Scotland is governed, regulated, 

and supported, by a body of clergy, in 
mauy respects peculiar to that country. 
Founded on the holy rock of poverty,” 
aS was once very appositely remarked 
by a distinguished *ruling elder of the 
kirk, “the gates of hell, in the shape of 





* The late Right Hon. Henry Dundas, 


afterwards Viscount Melville, who,. being ?* 


elected an elder, was accustomed to ha- 
ae gratuitously, in the General As 
move : pt he applied himself to a 
pe onta ° 

tical oratory, species of eloquence—po- 


haxuries and temptations, shall never 


rate, but not inadequate, stipend, they 


are enabled not only te live in a decent 
and respectable manner, but actually 
form so many germs of civilization in 
the more remote districts. As cach mi- 
nister is entitled toa Manse and a Glebe, 
or a house, with some adjoining land, 
they reside, like good shepherds, in the 
midst of their flocks; and, as their reves 
nues, happily for themselves and their 
disciples, do not arise out of tythes, nq 
disputes originate about worldly mate 
ters, and no barrier is opposed to im- 
ovement. Possessing a decent unos- 
tentatious mediocrity, they are unable 
to indulge in the follies or fopperies of 
the times ; and, as they tremble not at 
the sound of a reform, which cannot 
indeed affect a clergy so constituted in 
Tt? respect 
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524 Memoirs of the late Dr. Adam Ferguson. 


respect to temporalities, the odious 
terms of heretic and schismatic are ne- 
ver recurred to in the pulpit. ‘The nick- 
names of Dissenter, Separatist, and 
Sectarist, so profusely applied by the 
clergy here, on Presbyterians and others, 
is never used in the language Of con- 
tumely and reproach, even against the 
members of the church of England, 
although they come expressly within 
this description of characters, and con- 


_ stitute avery small and unimportant por- 


tion of the community. 

Nor ought it in this place to be omit- 
ted, that the sons of the Scottish clergy 
often attain, and generally render them- 
selves worthy of, the highest honours of 
the state, ‘They have given admirals to 
the navy, generals to the army, and go- 
vernors to our distant provinces; while 
many of the public boards and offices 
at home have been ably filled by men 
educated in moral and industrious ha- 
bits, with minds sharpened, by constant 
emulation, and tinctured with early-ac- 
quired science, 

Dr. Adam Ferguson, so intimately 
connected with the subject of these in- 
trodnctory remarks, and that too in a 
double capacity, is descended from a 
Perthshire family. His father was mi- 
nister of Logierait, in the presbytery of 
Dunkeld, about twenty English miles 
from Perth ; his mother was a lady from 
Aberdeenshire. ‘The wives of the Scot- 
tish clergy are remarked as being very 
prolific; and Mrs. Ferguson does not 
seem to have been at all deficient in this 
qualification, for their family appears to 
have been numerous. 

Adam, the youngest of all their chil- 
dren, was born at the Manse, or parson- 
age-house, in or about the year 1724, 
and named afier his father. ‘The rudi- 
ments of his education were received at 
the grammar-school of the village which 
gave him birth. On this occasion the 
labours of the parochial schoolmaster 
were aided and assisted by the daily at- 
tentions of a fond father, who was him- 
self an excellent scholar, and dedicated 
his leisure hours to the instruction of a 
darling child, 

As he advanced in years, the youth 
exhibited precocious talents, and began 
already to discover the seeds of that ge- 
nius which aflerwards coutribuied so 
much and so powerfully to his celebrity 
and advancement. As the school of 
Perth, at that period, possessed great re- 
putation, the Rev. Mr. Ferguson, at a 
proper age, determined to send him thi- 
ther ; he was accordingly recoinmended 





[May 1, 
to the notice, and placed under the im. 
mediate care, of Mr. Martin, then cons:. 
dered one of the most eminent of the 
Scottish teachers, which he was 

to become by a pretty accurate acquai 
tance with the Greek and Latin Jap. 
guages. In addition to this indigp 


‘ble qualification, he possessed one of a 


very different, although very 

kind, for he exhibited a profound dis. 
cernment into the human. charaeter; 
this enabled him to discover the genius 
of young F’erguson, who not only equal- 
led his fellow students in classical 
knowledge, but excelled them all ip 
composition, This talent was first dis- 
played in the Themes or Theses which 
were from time fo ‘time propounded, 
and in which he soon excelled his con- 
temporaries and competitors. 

At the early age of sixteen, Adam, in 
1739, was sent to the university of St, 
Andrew’s, a place for which he seems to 
have ever after entertained a decided 
predilection, to the latest period of his 
life. Here he was recommended to the 
notice of the learned Mr. Tulideph, then 
principal of one of the colleges; and 
here too he became a candidate for those 
honours and advantages conferred by 
the liberality of former times. In im- 
tation of the university of Paris, in this, 
as at the other Scotch colleges, are cer- 
tain annual exhibitions, still known by 
the French name of Burseries, as con- 
sisting originally of a purse of money, 
conferred on the victorious candidates. 
Four of these are here bestowed at the 
commencement of each session, and, by 
a modern commutation, board at’ the 
college table has been substituted for 
money. On this occasion, the subject 
of the present memoir was not only a 
conqueror, but actually the first on the 
list of the successful under-graduates. 

At college his first session was chiefly 
dedicated to the attainment of the Greek 
language, Such, indeed, was the ardour, 
of his application, that at the expiration 
of this term, which continues for about 
five months, he was enabled to construe 
Homer, with a considerable degree of 
facility. During the recess, which was 
spent under the paternal roof, he sub- 
jected himself to a daily task of a bhun- 
dred lines, and before his retarn bad pe- 
rused the whole Iliad. 

Mr. Ferguson never applied to, and 
never attained any exccllence in, mettre 
cal composition. The Scotch, indeed, 
like the Germans, do not addict them- 
selves, with the same assiduity a5 ™ 
English, to acquire a high degree sare 
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tical attainment in respect to classical 
try; and it has been observed of the 
subject of this memorr, £ that, although 
few men ov the south side of the T'weed 
could excel him in writing sense prose, 
yet many boys might surpass him in 
writing nonsense Verses.” ‘I he poetry of 
theancients to him did not become a sub- 
ject of scanning and admeasurement ; 
ancient literature of all kinds was 
solely considered as the vehicle of the 
ideas, the knowledge, and the acquisi- 
tious of former times. 

li has already been intimated that the 
first session was chiefly dedicated to 
Greck. Mathematics became the sub- 
ject of the second ; and logic, metaphy- 
sics, and ethics, of the third and fourth. 
At the early age of twenty, he is said not 
only to have been an accomplished scho- 
jar, but also to have acquired an insight 
into the human character, seldom at- 
tained at so premature a period of 
life. 

From the university of St. Andrew’s 
he repaired to that of Edinburgh, most 
probabiy for the purpose of attending 
the divinity class there. Here he be- 
came acquainted with a number of his 
cotemporaries, most of whom were des- 
lived to attain high eminence in their re- 
spective departments. ‘These consisted 
chiefly oi—Alexander Carlyle, a name 
not unknown in his own country ; Wil- 
liam Robertson, the author of a History 
of Scotland, and of Charles V.; Hugh 
Blair, who became a successful imitator 
of lenelon, Massilon, and Bourdaloue ; 
John Home, the author of Douglas; and 
Alexander Wedderbourne, who, at. a 
future period, was elevated to the rank 
of Lord Chancellor. Young men of 
this description soon became conscious 


of the advantages resulting from fre- 


quent collision and communication; 
they accordingly formed a society for li- 
terary improvement and philosophical 
disquisition ; and perhaps this circum- 
stance, by exerting the latent seeds of 
cniulation and ambition, tended not a 
little to their future excellence and 
celebrity, 

An intimate acquaintance with the 
languages of those nations who once 
possessed a high share of human felicity, 
's well calculated both to engender and 
retain a love of freedom, Mr. Fergu- 
Son, accordingly, was a zealous and en- 


| ightened friend of whatever tended to 
Promote the advancement, and diffuse. 


ibe principles, of national liberty. At- 
ached, like his father, and all the clergy 
4 Scotland, to those maxims of ecclegi- 
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astieal policy that produced the Refor- 
mation, and those ideas of political right 
that, by justifying the revolution, eu- 
deared the House of Brunswick, and 
legalised their claims to the throne of 
these kingdoms, he is said even then to 
have prided himself on being a “con 
stitutional Whig.” It ought to be here 
recollected, that the period of his adhe- 
sion to, and promulgation of, these prin- 
ciples, was critical in the extreme ; for 
about this time Prince Charles, then de- 
nominated the Pretender, had Janded in 
Scotland, and soon after obtained pos- 
session, for a while, of its very capital. 

It was at the commencement of this 
rebellion that the very respectable young 
man of whom we now treat, determined 
to take a decided part in the contest, by 
the acceptance of an ecclesiastical ap- 
pointment under the crown. ‘This oc- 
curred in 1745, when Mr. Murray, bro- 
ther to Lord Elibank, looking around 
for a deputy to himself, as chaplain of 
the 42d regiment, fixed on him as the 
most proper person for this purpose. 
But his extreme youth, added to a defici- 
ency, not in knowledge, but in the number 
of years during which he had attend- 
ed the divinity lectures, seemed to pre- 
clude immediate ordination. Notwith- 
standing the striciness, however, almost 
bordering on rigidity, with which the 
kirk adheres to its rules, yet the good 
character, and conduct, and attainments 
of Adam Ferguson even here prevailed ; 
and, notwithstanding four sessions were- 
still wanting to complete the exact pe- 
riod of probation, yet the General As- 
sembly, which assumes a dispensing 
power on these occasions, was induced 
to interpose its authority; and the ap- 
poiniment accordingly took place. 

We now behold the Rev, Adam Fer- 
guson embracing a new and unusual 
mode of life; and abandoning ‘the 
peaceful retreats of study, and the po- 
lished conversation of some of the most 
promising young men of the age, for the. 
hurry aud bustle of a Highland re- 
giment. ; ; 

Instead of repining at his lot, he is 
said to have bestowed great attention on 
the acquisition of military knowledge, 
and he ever after was accustomed to 
prize military heroism, both in his 
writings and conversation, in a Mauner 
far diferent from most of the modern 
philosophers with whom he was fated to 

jaie. 
ae the final retreat of Mr. Murray, 
the deputy very easily obtained the ap- 


pointment of regimental chaplain ; “— 
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be served in that capacity for a conside- 
rabletime. At length the peace of Aix- 
ja-Chapelle having occasioned a pause 
to the horrors of war, he got leave of 
absence from his batialion, which had 
distinguished itself bothat #ontenoy and 
Bergen-op-Zoom. | Bede 

Having afterwards rejoined his regi- 
ment, he at this period to have 
coutemplated a settlement in life; but 
the Duke of Athol, who was patron of 
the scanty living of Caputh, then the ob- 
ject of his hopes, refused a nomination ; 
and he himself, drcading perhaps the 
mortification of a second denial,’ de- 
clined applying for that of Logierait, on 
the demise of his father, although born 
on the spot. 

Asa preacher, however, he never ex- 
eelled, so far as popular oratory may be 
sapposed to constitute excellence ; the 
superiority of his mind and attainments 

precluded, or, at least, rendered 
this inferior attainment difficult. He 
could compose discourses of great me- 
rit, however, both for himself and others/ 
as may be discevered from the follow- 
ing anecdote, which has been recorded 
by one of his admirers. “ Always bene- 
volent,” observes the person in question, 
“Mr. Ferguson assisted his friends with 
his purse as far as it went, and with his 
genius, which was infinitely more exten- 
sive.” Sometimes he lent or presented 
sermons to his friends. One of these 
happened to preach a very profound dis- 
course on the superiority of mental 
qualifications over external accomplish- 
ments, that showed avery thorough ac- 
quaintance with the doctrines of Plato 
and Aristotle. The clergyman in whose 
church the gentleman delivered the ser- 
mon, was ai first greatly surprised at 
hearing such ebscrvations and arguments 
from a worthy neighbour, whom he well 
knew to be totally unacquainted with 
the philosophy of Plato, or any other, 
ancient er modern. When service was 
over, he paid the young man many high 
compliments on his discourse, and 
added, that it really much exceeded the 
highest expectations he had ever enter- 
tained from the talents of the preacher, 
‘That gentleman, in reply, told him ho- 
nestly, that he knew very little about 
those matters himsclf, but that he had 
berrowed the whole composition from 
his friend Mr. Adam Ferguson. 
_ At length a change took place in the 
fortunes and condition of the subject of 
this memoir, which might have been at- 
tended with great and eminent advan- 


tages, although it finally terminated so. 
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as merely to vary the series of his tig. 
Such was his increasing reputation, ang 
so pare and unimpeached his moral 
conduct, that in 1757 an offer was made 
him to become a private tuter in the fa 
mily of the Earl of Bute. After fully 
weighing the consequences of such ap 
engagement, he resigned his chaptainey 
in the 42d regiment, which was immedi. 
ately conferred on a favourite . 
who unhappily died long before himself, 

eT ae nes Scetch are sus. 
pected by the English of possessing the 
gift of second sight, or the power of anti- 
cipating events, yet it is prebable that 
Mr. Ferguson, with all his wisdom, did 
not foresce that the representative of 
this noble family would soon become 
the favourite of the king, and even prime 
minister, of Great Britain. 

On the contrary, an academic chair, 
in the university of Edmburgh, was at 
this moment the height of his ambition; 
and in 1759 he accordingly accepted of 
the Professorship of Natural Philosophy, 
At the'conclusion of five years he obtain- 
ed an alteration still more conformable 
to the habits-of his life, and his modes of 
thinking, haying in 1764 exchanged this 
situation for the class in which Moral 
Philosophy is taught. In this new sta- 
tion he soon aspired to, and deserved, 
the highest applause, not only by order, 
perspicuity, and lucid arrangement, but 
by a bolder range, and a closer mterro- 
gation of nature. His lectures were af- 
terwards published, first in the form of 
a synopsis, and then in two quarto Vo- 
Jumes, under the title of, “ Principles of 
Moral and- Political Science,” but not 
until the various subjects there treated 
of had undergone the revision of many 
years. | 

Meanwhile, Professor Ferguson de- 
dicated his I¢isnre hours to a variety of 
literary occupations ; and, in 1767, pub- 
lished his Essay on Civil Society, 4 
work not altogether unconnected 
his public pursuits. In this admirable 
treatise, he traces the history of man, 
with his accustomed precision, from & 
state of barbarity, to that of civilization 
and improvement. This production, 
acquired new fame for him as a deep 
thinker, and added not a little to his ei- 
creasing reputation as a public teacher. 
About this period also, he obtained the 
de of LL.D. and gratified the m- 
habitants of his native village, by once 
«nore revisiting the scenes, and renew- 
ing his acquaintance with the comp 
nions of his youth. 

—— same year 


(1767), Dr, 
Fergusoa 
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n was united to Miss Bur- 
og amiable young lady from the 
shire of Aberdeen, who happened to be 
a niece to Dr. Black; and by whom, 
fike his father, he had a numerous fa- 
oily of children, Soon after this, he 
became possessed of a farm, in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis, and divided his 
time between that spot and Edinburgh. 

Amiable in his life, character, and 
temper, he never was swayed by any 
difference of opinion, either religious or 
pelitical ; on the contrary, he now lived 
and conversed with all the celebrated 
wen in the northern capital ; and David 
Hume and Henry Dundas, by turns, 
were entertained and visited by him. 

Such was now his literary renown, 
that an English nobleman, in 1773, was 
entrusted to his care; the friends of 
whom had only known him by his writ- 
ings and reputation. Accordingly, he 
obtained leave of absence from his pro- 
fessional chair for a year and a half, 
during which period he accompanied 
the late Earl of Chesterfield in a tour 
through the continent of Europe. Soon 
afier his return, he engaged in a con- 
troversy with the late Dr. Price, by 
writing an answer to his eclebrated 
work on Civil and Religious Liberty. 
His conduct, on this occasion, ought te 
be held out as a model for all palemics, 
disputants, and controversial writers 
whatsoever. In respect to essentials, 
there appears, indeed, to have been 
little or no difference whatsoever; and 
it is greatly to the honour of the sub- 
ject of this Memoir, that, although some 
men are teazed into contumelics, re- 
proaches, and ill-language, about trifling 
distinctions, yet he seized this very oc- 
casion publicly to acknowledge his re- 
gard for the talents, and respect for the 
character and good intentions, of the 
leamed and able man whose doctrines 
he had oppugned. 

While employed on his Magnum 
Opus, the History of the Romans, at 
the latter end of the Republic, he was 
invited to repair to a new quarter of the 
slobe, on a great and }mportant political 
Mission, 

It is almost needless to observe, that 
at this period an unhappy dispute had 
taken place with our colonies, and that 

¢ American war raged with an unex- 
einpled degree of fury. “Unconditional 
submission” was at first talked of on 
dn of rs — subjects 
‘ho were openly an oa stigma- 
tized with the “ enilt afrebellion.” SBut 
* whole nation in arms had become 


enthusiasts in the cause of liberty, and 
being sitaate at three thousand miles 
distance from the mother country, de- 
fied her vengeance; while an sition 
- oppe 

at home, consisting of the most epulent 
and able men in the nation, seconded 
toe by the voice of the multitude, ren- 
dered the contest highly unpopular. in 
addition to this, a great defeat-had re- 
cently taken place on the part of the 
imvading army ; in consequence of which, 
both General Burgoyne and his 
composed partly of English soldiers, and 
partly of German mercenaries, had beep 
obliged to submit to a disgraceful capi- 
tulation; and that too, by raw troops 
unacquainted with the art of war, and 
unprepared with the ordinary means far 
carrying it on. 

Such was the perilous condition of 
the state, when Lord North determined 
on trying the effects of conciliation. 
Accordingly, at an early period of the 
year 1778, he introduced a Bill into the 
House of Commons for the purpose of 
enabling his Majesty to treat with the 
Congress, and that too on terms which 
this body would have most gladly ac- 
cepted anterior to the assumption of in- 
dependence. The commissioners se- 
lected on this occasion consisted of five 
distinguished persons, viz.--the Earl of 
Carlisle, Mr. William Eden, afterwards 
Lord Auckland ; Governor Johnstone ; 
Lord Howe, commander-in-chief of the 
flect on the coast of North America; 
and his brother, General Howe, who 
was then at the head of the land forces. 
To this celebrated commission, Dr. 
Ferguson was appointed secretary ; and 
he soon after crossed the Atlantic, in 
company with the three first members, 
all of whom arrived there about the 
commencement of the sammer. But 
they had been already anticipated by 
Dr. Franklin, who, a month before this, 
had signed a treaty of alliance with the 
French government. The fatal effects 
of such an unexpected measure may be 
easily conceived; and Dr. Ferguson, 
who had been appointed to notify the 
arrival of the ambassadors, together with 
the subject of their mission, was ac- 
tually refused a passport to the seat of 
the American government, At lengt, 
finding a reconciliation impracticable, 
Governor Johnstone is said to have re- 
curred to means which savoured of core 
ruption, and, on being deteeted, thought 

roper to withdraw. a deel 
The failure of this negoctation, the 
chief fault of which was, that it had 


been deferred too long, threw no odium 
whatsoever 
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Wwhatsnever on the able, amiable, and 
jutelligent secretary; who soon after 
resumed his usual functions, to the 
satisfaction of his pupils, by whom 
he was almost adored. He bad now 
time, also, to finish an important work, 
which had long occupicd bis most se- 
rious thoughts; and, finally, added not 
2 little to his reputation. 

The first edition of “The Histery of 
the Progress and Termination of the 
Roman Republic,” was publishcd at 
I.ondon in the year 1783, and consisted 
of three quarto volumes, illustrated with 
maps. It was dedicated to his Majesty; 
and, as the address, which is not in the 
least fulsome, contains a bricf account 
of the author's motives, it shall be here 
transcribed. 


“* To the King, 


“Sir,—The History of the Romans, 
collected from the remains of ancient 
Anthors, has béen often written in the 
different languages of Europe. But a re- 
lation, worthy of the subject, simple and 
wnambitious of ornament, containing in 
the parts an useful detail, and, in the whole, 
a just representation of the military con 
duct and political usages of that people, 
appeared to me to be still wanting. 

“* Having earnestly endeavoured to sup- 
ply this defect, at least in what relates to 
the later times of the Republic, the in- 
tention, I hope, joined to the importance 
of the matter, will justify my humble de- 
sire to inscribe this performance to your 
Majesty.” Lam, with the most 

profound respect, 
Edinburgh ; Feb. 1, 1783. Sir, &c. 

Instead of tracing Rome to a remote 
and dark period, or adorning its early 
history with the flowery episodes of 
fiction and romance, Dr. Ferguson con- 
siders this as one of the many petty 
states, or rather ¢antons, which, under 
the denomination of Latins, occupied 
the left of the Tiber, from its confluence 
with the Anio to the sea, and from Ostia 
to Circeii, on the coast. The Romans, 
who made their first step to dominion 
by becoming heads of the Latian cou- 
federacy, continued their progress, until 
they had obtained the sovereignty of 
Italy ; they then became the conquerors 
of many Kingdoms in Asia and Africa, 
as well as in Europe, and formed an 
empire, if not the most extensive, at 
least the most splendid of any that is 
Known in the history of mankind. All 
this, we are told, arose out of some su- 
periority ef institution, or character, 
which enabled them to attain a decided 
ascendant; and it is in the development 
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of these adequate causes, that the'ay. 
thor evinces a decided superiority over 
most of his precursors, by means of his 


learning, industry, and lucid arrange 
ment. ” 

“'Fhis mighty state, remarkable {oy 
the smaliness of its origin, as well as 
the greatness to which it attained, has, 
by the splendor of its national exertions 
by the extent of its dominion, by the 
wisdom of its councils, or by its intema! 
revolutions and reverses of fortune, ever 
heen a principal object of history to al 
the more enlightened nations of the 
eastern world. ‘To know it well, (adds 
he) is to know mankind, and to have 
secn our species under the fairest aspect 
of great ability, integrity, and courage. 
‘There is a merit in attempting to pro: 
mote the study of this subject, even if 
tlie effect should not correspond with 
the design. 

Our author next proceeds to show, 
how the conquerors of the world were 
unable, on this very account, to pre- 
serve their own happy institutions. En- 
feebled with luxury, and enriched with 
spoil, they, as well as all the territories 
they had subjected, at length became a 
prey to a military government; and 
thus exhibits a signal example of the 
vicissitudes to which free and _ pros- 
perous nations are exposed. ‘This part 
of the Roman history is alike pregnant 
both with moral and example, and 
ought to be deeply weighed, studied, 
and commented upon, by every nation 
in possession of liberty. 

In 1784, Dr. Ferguson retired from 
his labours as a Professor in the Unt 
versity of Edinburgh, and addicted him- 
self chiefly to the improvement of his 
lectures; which, as has been alread} 
stated, made their appearance in a new 
fourm, and with many alterations and 
improvements, in 1792. 

Soon after this, at the mature age of 
sixty-eight, the subject of this Memoir 
crossed the Alps, and with a spirit o 
adventure peculiar to himseli, endea- 
vourcd to collect in the bibraries oi mo- 
dern Italy, facts and materials for 4 
new edition of his Roman History.” But 
the events of the French revolution, 
the war which took place on the part 
Great Britain, soon after obliged hime 
return to his uative land. , 

He now settled with his family, ™4 
rural situation, in the vicinity of 
bles, which being within an easy fore 
noon’s journey of Edinburgh, he was a 
cnstomed to repair thither frequently, to 
Visit his friends, Ad length, he finally 

removed 








i att re 
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removed to St. Andrews, at the Uni- 
versity of which he had been bred, and 
where he resigned his life, in a manner 
worthy of a philosopher, In March 1816, 
ia the 934 year of his age. He has left 
pehind him seyeral daughters to mourn 
his loss, aud three sous; two of whom 
are, at this moment, employed in the 
naval and military service of their 
country: @ third has been for some 
years resident in India. 
" ‘Phe person of Dr, Ferguson is said 
to have been pre-possessing, and he ap- 
pears to have been generally beloved, 
Notwithstanding the advanced age to 
which he attained, he bad been sub- 
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jected to a vidlent malady at the middle 
period of life; and, although sober and 
abstemious, he is well known, at the 
same time, to have been a cheerful and 
pleasing, as well as an able and instrac- 
tive companion. 

He has left several manuscripts be- 
hind him, presented some years since to 
a worthy and amiable baronct, (Sir 
John Maepherson,) who had been ono 
of his pupils; and is capable, not only 
of duly appreciating, bat also of illus~ 
trating his learned labours, by means 
of a most interesting correspondence, 
which lasted for many years. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


I 


PETITION 
OF THE POE£TS TO THE REGENT. 
By Dr. WOLCOT, 


GINCE Your Highness makes knights 
As plenteous as mites, 
With neglect why so cruelly pass us ? 
Pray take the old sword, 
By ambition ador’d, . 
And dub afew knights of Parnassus. 


We, sir, reverence your name, 
We add wings to your fame, 

And thunder your deeds in full chorus ; 
Pray be quick as you can, 
As Jacx Ketcu and his man 

Are in hopes to be knighted before us. 

~<a 
AZINCOUR (continued ). 

Here seems to be a lacuna in the manu- 
script we are permitted to trawscribe. 
Whether the next canto was never en- 
tirely versified, or not versified to the 
satisfaction of the unfortunate author, it 
i@ not now extant. From an argument 
or sketch of the entire fable, which re- 
mains, it must have narrated an_appli- 
cation of the seeming Duke of Burgundy 
to Archbishop Chichley for an eccle- 
Siastic companion of his return to France, 
to serve as interpreter hetween him and 
the English. The miracnlous arrival of 
this Abbé Canchon at the quarters of 
the Duke ef Bargundy puts every thing 
m France in the same situation as if the 
real duke had come. 


THE council of this war in London met, 

_ Their means and meaning quietly discust: 
— and other clergy of his set 

Are of the board, to warrant all things just, 
And raise supplies by aid or tax or debt. 

They did the king to them for income trust: 
halice and pyx the church in pawn will lay, 
Rather than one brave man shall miss his pro- 

mis’d pay. 
Their messengers to ev rt are sent, 
From Milford-Haven te the mouth of Tweed, 
STHLY Mac, No, 233, 


That for Southampton shipping might be lent. 
The passage theace is made with skaiter’s 
speed ; 
Thence in a lucky hour great Edward went ; 
And there the meeting place is now decreed. 
Nobles, who the late Leicester session slighted, 
To join hx enterprize by summons are ine 
vited. 


St. George, for England ever on the watch, 
On the west minster takes, at night, his 
stand, 
And calls the cherubs who to him attach: 
Fluttering assembles the wing-headed band, 
Like doves before their natal cote of thatch 
Coiling in canny with cooings bland. 
Phosphoreal lustre beaming from their hair, 
As if with glow-worms gemm’d, bewrays 
their faces fair. 
“‘ Swift to our havens (so he spake), repair. 
Where’er a new-rigg’d vessel waits the 
wind, 
Ready with stores the English troops to bear, 
Perch not unwelcome on the poop behind, 
And swell its canvass with celestial air: 
Each other soon at Plymouth you must find. 
No blasts to bare the coral groves below ; 
As when yon trumpet praise to dying martyrs, 
w. 
‘4 Nine nimble-wing’d off to Newcastle fly, 
For the nine hoys of unabating use, 
Which drubb’d the Danish pirates valiantly, 
Who sought to sack them under way for 


Sluys. 7 
Six more Hull in the broad Humber lie, - _ 
With tawny sails, in Holland stain’d so 


spruce. ss 
Five ay Rit at Yarmouth join your 
throng 
And near the land-guard fort two Baltic 
traders strong. 
‘« At Rochester Jet seven with tough cheeks 
meet. 
The George, the Bonaventure, the Expense, 
The Royal Sore” st of the fleet, 
The Antelope, ant, and Defense, 


All ships of war, the side of Medway beat, 4 
Eager to start; and, after parting thence, 
Uo Along 
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Along the coast of France may boldly sweeps 
To still what hostile force lurks in the road 
Dieppe. 
‘* Bight ships to mother Avon bid adieu, 
Ere they their sherris wines in Bristol coop. 
A centle puff will waft the Hare from Loo, 
And skim the southern coast of every sloop; 
4 Sreath the Blazing Star from Plymouth woo, 
‘Vo rock at anchor with the gathering group: 
Away '’’—=In clouds the cherubs disappear’d 5 
A rush of wandering winds, 2 seethe of waves, 
is heard. 


Tet soon Saint George another shape puts one 
Like an old man, he mingles in the crowd, 
‘Tells that a war with France is fix’d upon, 
Laments that years his tottering back have 
bow'd, 
Borsts that abroad he once an ensigs won, — 
And bristles still with Edward’s notice 
proud : 
‘© Tt hung for years suspended in the quire, 
And all the village girls would of my deeds 
inquire. 
** Boy, (he goes on) f’ve heard your grandsire 
“ay, 
Where once he chanc’d an English archer 
sec 
Shoot ata Frenehman, lurking in his way, 
And through the body pia him to a tree. 
On men of old a king his crown might lay. 
In my yousg time there were strong fellows : 
we 
Ii with an axe we ata foe let drive, 


Morion and scalp down to the teeth could 
rive.”? 


O/ Seer, and tauat, and gibe, he cannot tire ; 
Salt at the foe he is hurling angry blame: 
Hips tongue ike his own dragon's -eems of fre, 

To hiss with venom, and to dart with flame. 
Flate of the Frenchy he hastens to in‘pire, 

And all the warrior passions to inthame ; 
Parting, and s¢orn of rest, and hope of fame, 
Aad geal for church and king, and Engiand’s 

cherish’d name. 


The gathering rabble, wheresoe’er he walks, 
Dog his slow step, and catch his welcome tale, 

Or stop, and make a pit, the white he talks. 
Yon drags him to a booth toa swallow ale, 

Asks about France, and full ef wisdom stalks 
To tell in other groops the glad regale. 

’ Tis war agains eath gossip says, and laughs,” 

* Confusion to the ch’ ach in his tankard 

quaffs, | 

Comes there adusty traveller from far, 

He must report bis neigh bour’s marching zeal. 
The tongues of all are moulding words of war ; 
Who ten a cortier, bid each other wheel. 

He only passes for the parish star, 
Who ~ me strains the bow, or thrusts the 
steel. 


* Work they that will ;” tir’d porters cry, *we 


go, 
As from their sweating backs the ponderous 
pack they throw. 

Only the blacksmith has no time for news ; 
Weapons and’targes he must forge for sale. 
Plis juwping hammer “bangs, his shrill file 

mews, ; 
HMauberks he coils, or rivets coats of mail, 





Or the sword-blade in his (Map 
ight in hi Men: 
Pageant ech ep sae. 


The grindstones sparkle whirl’d foe 


gyre 
To whet the horse-shoes shap’d to Spear-heads 
in his fire, : 
In gay caparisons afar prepared 
heir steeds the gentry train upon the heath, 
From crest to — i cost is ; 
Their arms wanbras and cuisses 
Th s blast,. the matchlock | 
e trumpet’s blast,. the "3 pounce, 
ant z 
The coursers hear, and snort with scomy 
breath ;. 
Against a stand of pikes, now close, now lar 
Sham skirmishes they wage, and prance in 
mimic charge, 

Steeples and towers with ensigns are enrich’d, 
And mended banners billow in the sky ; 
Tents and pavilions through the park ate 

itch’d 
Seat calk the seams, and some the stake- 
loopstie, : 

Those with the love of archery bewitch’d, 
Ata huge turnip their new arrows try ; 
These their broad-swords, and battle-azes, 

rove, 
Slash at a malkin stump, or hack the splinter- 
ing grove, 


Anew the weighty cannons mounted are, 
And with rope-harness scud the artillery 
grounds ; , 
The engineers, eyeing their blots afar, | 
Essay the powder, peize the iron rounds, 
Or span the arching path of the petar, 
Polish'd and hot, the dodging ball rebounds ; 
At every shot, panes clatter, quake the walls, 
And thro’ a thousand streets the roving thunder 
brawis, 


At length, ’tis known the King removes his 
ree, 
Ana the train’d bands at once are on the wing ; 
lll speeds the man, who northward bends his 
course, 
Ever with files of foot encountering, 
Or turn’d aside by dust-uptrampling horse. 
Victuals, where’er they halt, the peop'e 


bring, 
Hai} their brave brethren with a fond actlaim, 
Shake hands, and wish success, and d==n the 
Frenchman’s name. | 


In every street the passengers descry 
Some father biddlag fareenel to bis son: 
Brother to brother nods the last good-by’e: 
Friends to take leave of one-another rua. 
Girls reach their hands, as the loved youths 
pass by, } 
Swallowing a grief,which to reveal they shun 
Here for papa’s God-bless-you the chi 
kneels : 
The wife sucks in a tear with the last kiss she 
feels, | 


The mother long sits weeping: “but the soa’ 
Has soon forgot his momentary pang; 

Cheering the sultry way with tales of fun, 
Planning with the French black-eyed girls 


’ Gang, 
‘The lacomerch blythe, for all the Augut 


. 
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» their hot morions sliver’d oak-boughs hang, 
yes ae the bush to some hedge ale-house 


nts, : 
They dain the foamy mug, and bench their 
weary joints. 
END OF THE FOURTH SITTING. 


~<a 
ODE To SPRING. 


HRICE welcome! soul-reviving Spring, 
Oh swiftly haste, and with thee bring 
The Zephyrs bland, with balmy wings, . 
Gladding the plains ; é‘ 
And let the feather’d warblers sing, 
Their softest strains. 


Sweet Philomel’s enchanting lay, 
When tears hang trembling on the spray, 
May softly hymn depagting day 
With pensive yoice : 
But when thou com’st, enchanting May, 
, All hearts rejoice ! 
The violet and the primrose pale, 
Load with their sweets the vernal gale ; 
Roses and lilies of the vale 
United bring 
Their choicest fairest charms, to hail 
_ Retyrning spring. 
ee 
EPISTLE 
TO SIMON FAULTLESS, ESQ. 


Bakr? whose smeoth strains (which vulgar 
bards despise, ) 

Are strains immortal, in their author’s eyes |! 
Greatly, like thee, in trifles I delight. 

Songs, chaste and silly as thy own, I write ; 
Like thee, for dull monotony I. plead, 

And what was poorly written sweetly read: 
Like thee, I sing by rule, and praise by-rote, 
And idolize the fashion of a coat; 

And, baby-like, with flirt and flatter trip, 

To drink poetics from an ideot’s lips 

Or lounge with coxcomb critics now and then, 
Aad senseless sayings lisp to childish mea, 
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Let Southey soar to Himalayah’s spring, 

The wildest spirit, on the strongest wing : 

Let Wordsworth’s Muse the tender thought 
impart, 

In sweetest numbers, from the warmest heart; 

Let Byron reign, with misanthropic scowl, 

Lord of the reaims of pathos and of soul ; 

Let Seott, the child and-champion of the crew, 

With pen of fire, red Flodden’s fight renew, 

Paint rege and death, while awe his hand 
controls, 

And sketch the surge of horror as it rolls. 

What, tho’ their strains, with more than ma- 

. gi¢ thrall, : 

Charm the gteat vulgar, and enchant the 
smal! ? : 

Where are the feet that drowsy order keep ? 

Where is the music of poetic sleep ? 

Let man and maid in praise and price en- 
hance ‘ 

The crambeo novel and the rhym’d remance ; 

While mah and maid their merits stale 
discuss, . 

They leave the rest to—Dullness, and to us. , 


Bard, while thou ply’st the finger-counting 
trade, 
Be still of sense and scoundrel wit afraid ; 
Still scorn the rayings of the Avonian seer, 
What clownish Milton lov'd, the style >evere, 
Terseness of language, majesty of thought, 
That iron verse with happiest labour wrought ; 
Still, when thow °writest, write nonsense | 
smooth, and fine, 
In wiry length drawl out the empty line ; 
For brew we flat blank-verse or duicet rhyme, 
The sterling senseless is the true sublime, 
Therefore (by skull I swear |) our stuff is good, 
And d——’d be he whose verse is understood ! 
D——’d to be read ! his snowy couplets 'stain’d 
In every page, with sweaty thumbs prophan’d| 
While not an eye with envious lecr maliga 
Presumes to glance on page of thing or mine, 
Rotherham, ek voor hk, 





Te. 
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THE ROYALSOCIETY OF LONDON. 


N the 26th of January, the reading - 


of a paper by Dr, ilson Philip of 


Worcester was commenced, which was |} 


continued on the first of February, and 
coucluded on Thursday the 8th. It re- 
lated principally to the influence of the 


Nerves upon Secretions, a subject Which 


has long attracted the attention of phy 
siologists, but upon whieh, from its ex- 
treme dificulty and intricacy, very little 
light has hitherto been thrown by expe- 
runcntal investigation, : | 

It hag been long kbown that when the 
herves which supply the voluntary mus- 
cles are deranged ‘or divided, the powers 
of the muscle are interfered with, and 
that any injury done to the nerves which 
supply the organs of secretion, interrupt, 
* modify the funetions of the gland, 












remarkable instance ot this ry often 
occurs where the action of the Kidneys is 
LE VE ee ee cicted 
spiie, in whic “a urine ig secreted 
ee hae ine, 11 ee are 
of these, and Many simular tacts, Rave 
long led” phy logists. to, regard. the 
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ailopted and strenuously defended by the 
author of this Paper, a great part of 
which is taken up in the detail of harsh 
and unsatisfactory experiments upon 
living rabbits. That the function of di- 
gestion is connected with the operation 
of the eighth pair of nerves, Dr. Philip 
proves by feeding rabbits with parsley, 
and immediately after dividing those 
nerves in the neck. After some hours, 
the animal was killed and the parsley 
found unchanged in the stomach. In 
another experiment the rabbit was fed, 
and the nerves divided as before—their 
extremities were covered with tin foil, 
and the hair opposite the stomach being 
removed, a shilling was laid upon that 
spot—the foil and the shilling were then 
connected with a battery of 47 four-inch 
sera the action of which wascontinued 
»y dilute muriatic acid for twenty-six 
hours, when the avimal was killed, and 
the parsley was as perfectly digested, 
says Dr. Philip, as in the stomach of a 
healthy rabbit. Hence Dr. Wilson 
Philip concludes, that nervous gaa 
and galvanic influence are identical. 
These conciusiuns are by no means 
verified by the researches of other ex- 
om ees who, by similar means, 
ave been led io very different results; 
nor does Dr. Wilson Philip seem to have 
made them with sufficient precision, to 
justify the inferences drawn fram them. 
The remainder of the Paper related 
principally to the generation of heat in 
atiimals, which Dr. Philip refers, with 
Mr. Brodie, to the influence of the 
nerves. He considers animal heat as a 
secretion. | 
On Thursday, Feb. 22. Sir Everard 
Home presented an account of the Feet 
of those Animals, whose progressive 
motion can be carried.or in opposition to 
gravity. It is well known that thé 
house-fly is capable of walking upon 
the ceiling of rooms, in which situation 
its body is not supported on its legs; but 
the principle upon which it does so has 
not beenexplained, because the animal 
is too small for the feet tobe anatomically 
investigated. he ) 
Sir Everard heard, that the Lacerta 
Gecko, a native of the island of Java, was 
in the habit of coming out of an evening 
from the roofs of the houses, and walking 
down the smooth hard polished chunam 
walls in search of flies that scttle upon 
them, and then running up again. He 
procured a specimen of a very large size, 
weighing five ounces’ three quartérs 


avoirdupoise weight, which enabled him - 


to ascertain the peculiar méchanism by 
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which the feet of this animal can keep 
theirhold of a smooth hard perpendicalar 
wall, and carry up so large a weight as 
that of its own body. Sir Everard par. 
ticularly describes the anatomy of the 
foot of this lizard, which is so constructed 
as to enable it to produce a number of 
small concavities which act like so 
cupping glasses, and atmospheric pres- 
sure retains him in his position. The 
author, having ascertamed the principle 
on which an animal of so large a size as 
this is enabled to support itsclf in pro- 
gressive motion against gravity, felt him- 
self more competent to examine into the 
mechanism by which the common fly 
supports itself with so much facility instill 
more disadvantageous situations, An 
account was then given of the structure 
of the fly’s foot, which shewed that it 
possessed concave surfaces capable of 
acting in the same manner as those of the 
Lacerta Gecko: and that therefore its 
progressive motion against gravity was 
effected by the same means. 
_— 
ROYAL INSTITUTION oF GREAT 
BRITALN. 

Mr. Branpe has published, in the 
first part of the Journal of this Society, 
some useful practical observations on 
gas-lights, 

In a’small gas apparatus, erected in 
the laboratory of the Royal Institation, 
we find, says Mr. Brande, that 4 lib. of 
good Newcastle coal, introduced into the 
retort previously heated red, ina shal- 
low iron pan, may be made to afford a 
produce of from twenty to twenty-six 
cubic feet of gas, consisting of 

8 Olefiant gas 

72 Carburetted hydrogen 

13. Carbonic oxide and hydrogen 
4 Carbonic acid. 
8 Sulpharetted bydrogen 





100 
The carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen are separated by the lime in 
the purifiers. wal 
The same quantity of coal introduced 
into the cold retort and gradually heated 
afforded only twenty-two cubic feet 
gas, consisting of : 
5 Olefiant gas 
70 Carburetted hydrogen 
18 Carbonic oxide and bydrogea 
6 Carbonic acid 
1 Sulphuretted hydrogen 
100 
The specific gravity of the former £95 


that of air being=1000, was=5€0, “ 
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of the latter==555: the fitness of gases 

for the purposes of illumination is, gene- 

rally speaking, directly as their speeifi¢e 
vity. ? 

These experiments lead to the con- 
clusion that a chaldron of good Wallsend 
Newcastlecoals would afford from 17,000 
to 20,000 cubical feet of gas, but the 

cocess of distillation as now carried on 
in the large establishments for lighting 
the metropolis seldom affords a larger 
average produce than 12,000 cubical 
feet, There can, however, be little 
doubt that by improvements in the con- 
struction and management of the retorts, 
the highest of the above averages might 
be procured ; and, calculating upon this 
produce of gas, and upon the other sub- 
stances yielded by the operation, we ob- 
tain a curious and striking result. 

The average value of a chaldron of the 
best Newcastle coals is=3/. ‘The value 
of the products of its distillation is as 
follows : l, s. d. 
14 chaldron of coke, at 31s. 118 9 
12 gallons of tar, at 10d. 010 0 
18 gallons of ammoniacal li- 

quor, at 6d. ~ - 09 0 
20,000 cubic feet of gas, at 15s. 

per 1,000 cub,feet - 15 0 0 

9 





£17 17 





From the value of products must of 
course he deducted the value of the com- 
mon coal employed in the furnaces for 
heating the retorts, amounting to about 
five chaldrons for every five and tweuty 
chaldrons submitted, to distillation, and 
the expense incurred by wear and tear, 
with the wages of the labourers, and 
lastly, the interest upon capital. 

Phe tar is frequently employed for the 
production of gas, either by mixing it 


with small coal in the retorts, or by pas-- 


sing it through a red hot tube. Every 
pound yields between seventeen and 
eighteen cubic feet, containing from 
filteey to twenty per cent. of olefiant 
gas. When, therefore, it has been 
cleansed by lime, it burns with a very 
brilliant flame, and is a most improving 
addition to the common gas. Wigan 
and Cannell coal yield the best and 
largest Proportion of gas for the purposes 
illumination, but it is seldom it ean 
employed, on account of its high 
price, 
a. he burners, or tubes whence the gas 
= for combustion, may be infinitely 
and tastefully varied. “The varieties 
Yommonly cmployed are the bat’s-wing: 


burner, and the Argand bumer,. The 
former consists of a brass tube having a 
slit at its extremity about a quarter of 
an inch long and onc-fortieth of an inch 
wide, ‘The latter is composed of twa 
concentric brass tubes about two inehes 
long, closed at bottom by a ring of brass, 
and at the top by one of stcel perforated 
with sixtgen or eightcen holes of onc- 
thirtieth of an inch in diameter. The 
gas enters the cavity between the 
tubes, abd issues from the circular 
row of apertures, where it is inlameds 
and, having a due supply of air with, 
in and without, burns very beauti- 
fully when a proper glass is placed over 
the burner. ‘These burners, when very 
carefully. regulated, consume about three 
cubical fect of gas per hour, and give 
light equal to that of six wax candles; 
but it is requisite, on account of care~ 
lessness and mismanagement, to allow 
four cubical feet to each burner per 
hour, ‘The bat’s-wing burner should 
not consume more than three cubic feet 
per hour, | 

At the three stations belonging to the 
chartered Gas-light Company, situated 
in Peter-street, Westminster, in Wor 
ship-street, and in Norton Falgate, 
twenty-five chaldrons of coals are car- 
bonised daily, which actually yield 
$00,000 cubical feet of gas, equal to the 
supply of 75,000 Argand’s lamps, each 
lamp giving the light of six wax-candles, 
But if the full proportion of gas were ob- 
tained, viz. 20,000 cubical feet from 
each chaldron of coals, then the produce 
should he 660,000 cubical fect, equal to 
the supply of 125,000 lamps of the same 
size, and the light afforded should equal 
that of 750,000 wax candles, instead of 
450,000, which is the real produce, 

At the City gas-works, in Dorsct- 
street, Blackfriars-biidge, the daily con- 
sumption of coals, for distillation, 
amounts, at present, to three chaldrons, 
which afford gas for the supply of 1,500 
lamps ; so that the total consumption of 
coals daily in London, for the purpose of 
lamination, amounts to twenty-eight 
chaldrons, and the number of lights sup- 
plied to 76,500, 

Resides the different varieties of coal, 
some of which, as has been hinted, are 
much preferable to others, and coal-tar, 
an useful gas may be procured from a 
variety of other substances; and in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, the 
retort is often fed with waste papcr, 
saw-dust, pieces of wood, &c, and the 
gas is consumed for a variely of pur- 

| poses, 
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where oil was formcrly em- 


ployed. 

The following are the results of some 
experiments upon these subjects com- 
with the produce from coal. 

1. The retort was charged with four 
pounds of coal. ‘The quantity of gas 
amounted, after having passed the pu- 
sifiers, to twenty cubic feet. ‘The 
coke remaining in the retort weighed 
Jib. 8.702. 

The heating power of the gas flame 
was compared with that of a wax can- 
die, by ascertaining the time required by 
each to raise two ounces of water, in a 
thin copper vessel, from 55°. to 212°. 
The flames were made as similar in di- 
mensions as possible, and so placed that 
their points just touched the bottom of 
the vessel. ‘The heating power of the 
candle being assumed as = 1. that of the 
coal-gas flame was = 1.5. 

2. Four pounds of the dried wood of 
the common willow yielded sixteen cu- 
bical feet of gas, and fourteen ounces of 
charcoal remained in the retort. The 
gas burned with a very pale blue flaine, 
and was unfit for the purpose of illu- 
miuation, and contained no olefiaut gas. 

3. Four pounds of the wood of the 
mountain-ash afforded fifteen and a half 
cubical feet of gas, and thirteen ounces 
and a half of charcoal. The flame was 
very pale and blue. : 

4. Four pounds of white bireh wood 
gave feurteen cubical fect of gas and 
twelve ounces of chareval. The flame 
similar to 2 and 5. 

5. Four pounds ofhazle wood yielded 
thirteen cubical feet and a half of gas, 
and twelve and a half ounces of char- 
coal. Its heating power was = 1.2. 
it burned with a better flame than 2, 3, 
and 4, bat the intensity was not sufti- 
cient for any useful purpose of illu- 
mination. 

5. our pounds of writing paper gave 
eighteen cubical feet of gas, and the re- 
mating charcoal, which beautifally re- 
tained the form and texture of the paper, 
weighed eleven ounces anda half. ‘The 
heating power of the cas was = 1.6. It 
burned with a flame nearly approaching 
in ihummating power to that of coal 


These experiments, along witli others 
which it is thought unnecessary to no- 
tiee, prove: that the gas from woods is 
not fit forthe purposes of illumination, 
although, as evolved during the produe- 
tion of charcoal, it may conveniently 
be consumed in the laboratory as a 
souree of heat. 
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- Respecting the advantages of gas illy. 
miuation in streets, open places, large 
manufactories, &c. there can 

one opinion ; buat its introduction intg 


dwelling-houses involves some more 
important considerations. It may “be 
urged in its favour, that. the light is 
mere equable, beautiful, and agreeable 
to the eye than that obtained from any 
other source ; that superior cleantiness 
is attained, and the troublesome opera, 
tions of filling and trimming oil-lamps 
are superseded ; that there is no danger 
from sparks and snuffs, as where candles 
are. employed, and that by closing the 
‘main pipe of supply, a eertain extinction 
of all the fights throughout the building 
is insured, 

The following are the principal ob- 
jections that have been adduced:— 
When the gas escapes unbumed, its 
smell is extremely disagreeable, and 
this may happen cither from some fault 
in the pipes or burners, or from a stop- 
cdéck connected with a burner being ac- 
cidentally left open. In the latter case 
the remedy is obvious, but in the former 
the escape of gas may prove very treu- 
blesome ; but it may be guarded against 
by employing double pipes, by carrying 
them as much as possible upon the ex- 
terior of the house, and above all, by 
employing careful and good workmen in 
the construction of every part of the 
apparatus. 

The idea of explosions, in rooms 
lighted by gas, has frequently occurred; 
but, when the probability of such au 
event is calmly considered, much of the 
alarm that it has excited must vanish. 
For the formation of an explosive at- 
mosphere, a large quantity of gas must 
escape into an apartment which must 
be nearly air-tight; and in a room with 
an open chimney, and two or three doors 
and windows, it would scarecly be pos- 
sible to obtain a dangerous mixture, 
though it might oceur in a cellar or any 
other very small and close apartment. 
In a dwelling-room the gas would al- 
nounee itself by its smell, very long 
before any dangerous mixture could 
ensue, and the quantity of gas 
would be very great. A reom twelve 
feet square, or containing 1723 : 
feet of atmospheric air, would require 
an addition of 247 cubical feet of ce 
cas to render its atmosphere explosive, 
li we suppose a lange Argand’s bumet 
accidentally left open in this apartinent, 
whence gas is flowing at the rate of 4 
cubical feet per hour, it would requ 


sixty-two hours foptie above — 
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of gas to flow into the room, which also 
must be nearly air-tight; these circum- 
stances can scarcely be supposed ever 
to occur; a very little attention to ven- 
filation, which, whenever gas is used, 
should be strenuously insisted:on, would 
remove all possibility of danger. But 
the best proof of the safety of gas illu- 


mination is, that notwithstanding the 
\ 
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many thousand lamps night i 
in London, six accidents mop laren 


to have occurred, and those of a very 
trifing and almost unimportant natare, 
though the pipes and lamps are gene- 
rally badly and carelessly ma- 
naged. In matters of this kind, facts, 
and not arguments, must be looked te 
for evidence. | 
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To Mr. RicharD Trevituick, of Cam- 
brone, Cornwall, Engineer ; for certain 
Improvements on the High Pressure 
Sieam-Engine, and the Application 
thereof, with or without other Ma- 
chinery, to useful purposes.—June 6, 
1815. 

NSTEAD of a piston working in 

_ the main cylinder of the steam-en- 
gine, Mr. ‘'TREVITHICK uses a plunger 
pole, similar to those employed in pumps 
for lifting water; and he makes the said 
plunger pole nearly of the same dia- 
meter as the working cylinger, leaving 
only space enough between the pole and 
the cylinder to prevent friction; or, in 
case the steam is admitted near the stuf- 
fing-box, he Jeaves suilicient room for 
the steam te pass to the bottom of the 
cylinder, and he makes at the upper end 
of the cylinder, for the plunger pole to 
pass through, a stuiing box, of much 
greater depth than usual; into which 
stuffing box he introduces enough of the 
usual packing to fill it one-third high. 

Upon this packing he places a ring of 

inetal, occupying about another third 

part of the depth of the stuffing-box; 
this ring having a circular groove at the 
inside, and a hole or holes through it, 
communicating with the ontside, and 

. With a hole through the side of the stuf- 

ng-box, or instead of one ring, con- 

taining a groove, he sometimes places 

two thinner rings, kept asunder by a 

humber of pillars to about the distance 

of one third of the depths of the stuffing- 
box; and he packs the remaining space 
above the ring or rings, and secures the 

Waole down in the usual manner. ‘The 

mention of this arrangement is to pro- 

duce the effect of two stuffing-boxes, al- 
lowing a space between the two stuflings 
or water to pass freely in from the boiler 
or forciag-pump through a pipe, and 
through the hole in the side of the stuf- 
0g-box, so as to surround the plunger 

Pole, and form the ring of water, for the 


se of preyenting the escape of fined to a.centre, 


steam, by keeping up an equilibrium be- 
tween the water above the lower stuffing 
and the steam in the cylinder. By this 
he obviates the necessity of that tight 
packing which is requisite when steam of 
a high, vase is used, and conse- 
uently he avoids a greater proportion of 
the usual friction, because a very mode- 
rate degree of tightness in the packing is 
quite sufficient to prevent the. ge of 
any injurious quantity of so dense a fluid 
as water, | 
The second part of his invention con- 
sists in causing steam of a high tem 
ture to spout out against the atmosphere, 
and by its recoiling force to produce 
motion in a direction contrary to the is- 
suing steam, similar to the motion pro- 
duced in a rocket or to the recoil of a 
gun. The mode of carrying this into ef 
fect will be readily understood, by sup- 
posing a gun barrel to be bent, at about 
a quarter of its length from the muzzle, 
so that the axis of the two limbs shall 
be at right angles to cach other, and the 
axis of the touch-hole at right angles to 
the axis of ‘the sho;t limb, or the limbs 
containing the muzzle. ‘Then in the top 
of a boiler, suitable to the raising steam 
of a high temperature, make a hole, and 


-jasert the muzzle of the gun-barrel inte 


that hole, so that the gun-barrel may re- 
volve in the hole steam-tight, and let 
the short limb of the gun-barrel be sup- 
ported in a vertical position by a collar, 
which wil! permit the breach of the gun- 
barrel to describe a horizontal circle, the 
touch-hole being at the side of the bar- 
rel. If steain ofa high pressure be then 
raised in the boiler it-will evidently pass 
through the gun-barrel, and spout out 
from the touch-hole agamst the atmos- 
phere, with a force greater or less ac- 
cording to the strength of the steam. It 
is also exerting a contrary foree 

that part of the breach whiel: is oppo- 
site to the touch-hole, the barrel will re- 
coil, and because tht other end is con- 
the breach end will go 
‘ — found 
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round in a circle with a speed propor- 
tionable to the pressure given, and may 
readily be made to communicate motion 
to machinery in general, ; 
‘The third part of his invention consists 
in causing steam of a high temperature 
to act upon water, and that water to 
epexate upon. or under a piston, without 
permitting the sicam to come in contact 
with the piston: by this contrivance he 
obviates the neecssity of that tight 
packing which is required when steam 
of a high temperature acts immediately 
ua piston. ‘To eflect this purpese, be 
uses iwo vessels, standing side by side, 
which, for the sake of bearing high pres- 
sure, are of a eviindrie form, closed at 
the bottom, but connected at the lower 
part hy a tube. One of these cylinders, 
which he ealls the steam vessel, has a 
close cover, into which are inserted a 
sieam pipe and a discharging pipe, aid 
in cach pipe there is a valve er cock, 
The other vessel, which he calls the pis- 
ton cylinder, is furnished With a piston; 
the red of which may be aitached to a 
pump or other machinery, ‘To put tits 
apparatus into operation, the piston is to 
be placed jn and ncar the bottom of the 
piston cylinder, and the steain vessci fil- 
Jed with water, then the discharging 
valve beiig shut, and the steam vaive 
opened, the stexin will pass on the sur- 
face of the water, or upou a piece of cork, 
or other substance floating on the sur- 
face, and by that pressure force the wa- 
ter down to the lower part of the vessel 
throngh the tube into the bottom of the 
piston cylinder, and drive up the piston 
without admitiing any steam to pass out 
of the steain vessel into the pisten ey- 
Jiuder. As soon as the steam has ar- 
rived near the orifice of the tube, the 
steam valve js to be shut, and the dis- 
charging valve opened, The steam will 
then escape though the di-charging 
pipe, and allow the pistan to descend by 
its own Weight, and drive the water back 
avain into the steam vessel, and by that 
means make a complete stroke, which 
may be repested as often, and with as 
much force, as the size and construction 
of the boiler will supply the requisite 
quantity of steam. By the alternate 
passage of the same water from one cy- 
inder to the other, the water may be 
Kept ucarly ioa boiling heat, and consc- 
quently there will be uo eo:nsiderable 
condensation of the steam on its coming 
in contact with the water; and if the lit- 
tle condcusation which will take place 
should add to the quantity of water in 
the vessel, that extra quantity may be 


[May 1, 
ejected at every stroke through a pi 
and regulating cack, communic, i. 
with the piston cylinder. A double ey. 
gine is to be constructed by using two 
stcain vesscls, with their valves, to force 
water alternately on cach side of the 
piston, in which case the piston cylinder 
must be closed at the top, and the piston 
rod work through a stuffing box in the 
usual way; or the steam vessels may be 
applied to force water alternately under 
two single pistons, working in cylinders, 
open at the top, to produce the effect of 
a donble engine. 

‘The fourth part of his invention con- 
sists in interposing the steam vessel of 
the third part between the boiler and re- 
volving arms, described in the second 
part; so that instead of the steam pass 
sing iuto the revolving arms, it shall pas- 
on the surface of the water in the steam 
vesscl, and force the water through the 
arms, and out at the apertures, near 
their extremities, against the atmo- 
sphere, and produce the revolution of the 
arms with more er less velocity, accord- 
ing to the strength of the steam. In this 
case also, when the steam has forced 
nearly all the water out of the vessel, the 
steam valve must be shut, and the dis- 
charging valve opened, for the steam to 
escape, and at the same time another 
valve or cock opened, for the purpose of 
jetting a fresh portion of water froma re- 
servoir into the steam vessel, when the 
stcam is again to be admitted from the 
boiler, in order to force the water through 
the revolving arm or arms. ‘The arms 
should be inclosed in a case, to prevent 
the steam or water being thrown at a 
distance, to the annoyauce of the by- 
standers, the bottom of which case may 
become the reservoir for supplying water 
to the boiler and steam vessel. ‘I he top 
of the steam-vessel shonld be placed ata 
lower level than the bottom of the reser- 
voir, in order that the water may flow 
itty the steam vessel when the commu- 
nication from the boiler is cut off and 
the steam discharged. 

‘The fifth part of his invention, con- 
sists of a mode of propelling, drawing, 
or causing ships, boats, and other ves- 
scls, to pass through the water; which 
purpose he effects by constructing & 
worm or screw, or a number of leaves 
placed obliquely round au axis, similar t 
the vanes of a smoak-jack ; which worm, 
screw, or vane, shall be made to revolve 
with great speed, having the axis m@ 
line with the required me tion of the 
boat, or other vessel, or parallel to the 


same line of motion. ‘The obliquity 
4 the 








re 
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the thread of the worm, screw or leaves, but all opening at the top into a com- 
admits of considerable variety, accord- mon reservoir, from whence they receive 
ing to the degree of velocity given to it, their water, and into which the steam of 










and speed required, and according. to all the tubes is united. 


the power with which itis driven. But 
as a general medium he contrives that 
the thread of the screw, at its outer 
edge, shall make with its axis an 
angle of about thirty degrees. This 
worm isin some cases to revolve in a 
fixed cylinder, in others to revolve to- 
gether with the cylinder, similar to,the 
screw of Archimedes, but generally to 
revolve in the water without any cy- 
linder surrounding it. ‘This worm or 
screw may be made to revolve in the wa- 
ter, at the head of the ship, boat, or other 
vessel, or at the stern. Or one or more 
worms may revolve on cach side of the 
vessel, as may most conveniently suit 
the peculiar navigation on which the 
ship, boat, or vessel is to be employed. 
In some cases, when the screw js to 
work at the head of a ship, it is to be 
made buoyant, and move on au aniver- 
sal joint, at the end of an axie, turning 
inthe bow of the ship, in order that the 
screw may aceommodate itself to the un- 
evenness of the waves. 

And in order to make the boiler of a 
high-pressure steam-engine Of very light 
materials for portable purposes, and at 
the same time strong for resisting the 
pressure as well as for exposing a large 
surface to the fire, he constructs the 
boiler of a number of small perpendicular 
tubes, each tube closed at the botiom, 





Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications. 

JosepH Manton, of Davies-street, 
Berkeley-sqnare, gun-maker; for his inv. 
provements in the construction and use of 
certain of the parts of fire-arnis, and also 
of the shoeing of horses.— Feb. #9, 

Francis Territ, of Longacre, coach- 
maker; for his new wheel-guard..— 
March 2. 

Joun Woop the Younger, of Bradford, 
worsted spinner, and JosHvua Worns- 
worTH, of Leeds, machine maker; for 
certam improvements in machines applica- 
bie to every description of spinning.— 
—Mareh ¢. 

Bryan Dowktn, of Grange-road, Be?- 
mondsey, engineer; for a method of ef- 
fecting certain purposes or processes, in 
which a temperature above that of boitivg 


“water is requisite or desirable, by apply- 


ing the temperature requisite or desirable 
in the said certain process for effecting tie 


‘said certain purposes, in a manner not bi- 


therto employed therein.—March 2, 

GeEorGE Frepertck Muntz, of Bir- 
mingham, roller of metals ; for a method of 
abating, or nearly destroying, smoke, and 
of obtaining a-valuable product therefrom. 
— March 2. ; 

Joun Leicu Brapsury, of Glouces- 
ter, gentleman ; for certain improvements 
in the machinery for spinning of cotton, 
flax, wool, tow, worsted, or any other fi- 
breus substance,—Marcl 9. - 


i. 
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AAP. CLXXXIV. For repealing 
the Stamp Duties on Deeds, Law Pro- 
ceedings, and other written or printed In- 
struments, and the Duties on Fire In- 
surances, andon Legacies and Successions 
to Personal Estate upon Intestacies, now 
peyable in Great Britain; and for grant- 
other Duties in lieu thereof. 
amps bearing the name of any instru- 
ment not to be used for any other.— 
Stamped paper, &c. rendered useless by 
this Act, may be exchanged or have addi- 
Uonal stamps, “ 

_{f any person or persons shall make, 
Sign, or issue, or cause to be made, signed, 
or issued, or shall accept or pay, or cause 
or Permit to be accepted or paid, any bill 

exchange, draft, or order, or promissory 
Montnuty Mag. No, 283. 


note for the payment of money, liable te 
any of the duties imposed by this Act, 
without the same being duly stamped. for 
denoting the duty hereby charged thereon, 
he, she, or they, shall, for every snch dill, 


-dvaft, order, or note, forfeit the sum of fif- 


ty pounds. 
Penalty for post-dating bills of exchange, 
&c. 100].—Penalty for issning unstamped 
drafts on bankers, without specifying the 
place where issued, or if post-dated, 1001. 
—Penalty for receiving such drafts, 201. ; 
and on bankers for paying them, 1001, &c. 
Notes re-issuable vader 48 or 53 Geo. iii; 
to continue re-issuable till end of three 
years from the date. ; 
Bank of England to-pay a composition 
of 35001. for every million of their notes 


ank post bills. 
seen Xx No 
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No banker to take out more than four 
licences for any number of towns in Scot- 
land.—Several towns in England may be 
included in one licence, in certain cases.— 
Persons applying for licences to deliver 
specimens their notes.—Penalty for 
issuing votes without licences, 1001.—Li- 
cences to continue in force notwithstand- 
ing alteration in partnerships.—Promis- 
sory notes made out of Great Britain not 
to be negotiable untess stamped.— Penalty 
for not proving wills, or taking letters of 
administration, within a given time, 400I. 
and ten per cent. on the duty.—Ecclesias- 
tical courts not to grant probates, or let- 
ters of administration, without affidavit of 
the value of.effects.—Penalty on execu- 
tors, &e. not paying the full duty on pro- 
bates, &c. in a given time after discovery 
of too little paid at first, 1001. and ten per 
cent. on the duty wanting.—Commission- 
ers of stamps may give credit for the duty 
on probates and letters of administration 
in certain cases.—Ginger and peppermiut 
lozenges, and other confectionary, exempt 
from stamps, unless avowedly sold as me- 


dicines. 
The Schedule. Duty. 


£8 de 


ecclesiasticalcourts . . . 50 0 0 
Admission of a barrister atlaw 50 O 0 
Admission of an attorney, solici- 

tor,or proctor. . ... 2% 0 0 
Admission of a fellow of the Col- 

lege of Physicians in land 

catestiond ate.¢ Wes . 2 
Admission or licence of any per- 

son by the College of Phy- 

SICIAMS «864 og 6 os te ew 2855 OO 
Admission or matriculation in 

either of the universities in 

Pugmnd §. 2. 2 2 0. 6 
Admission of a Bachelor of Arts, 

—in the ordinary course of the 

Waversty.. «2 2» ee e $§ OO 

By special grace, or royal 
mandate, or by reason of no- 

OEP « « « - e 500 
Admission of any person to any 

other degree—in the ordinary 

course of the university . . 6 O 09 

By special grace, or royal 
mandate, or by reason of nobi- 

lity, orotherwise . . . 
Admission of the degree of Duc- 

tor of Medicine, in- either of 

the universities in Scotland 10 0 0 
Agreement, or any minute or mie- 

morandum of an agreement, 

made in England under hand 

only, or made in Scotland with- 

out any clause of registration, 

where the matter thereof shal] 

be of the value of 201. or up- 

wards, whether the same shall 

be only evidence of a coutract, 


5 0 0 


1 0 80 


10 0 @ 


‘New Stamp Act. 


Inland Bith of Exchange, or pro- 


Exceeding SOOO .« « * » 





[May f, 


or obligatory upon the parties awe 


from its being a written instru. 
nent :— 

Where the same shall not 
contain more than 1,080 words, 
being the amount of fifteen 
common law folios, or sheets, 
of seventy-two words each) 1 
More than 1,080 words . . i 
And for every 1,080 words, ; 

overandabove .... 1 
Where divers letters shall be 

offered in evideuce to prove 

any agreement, one of such 
letters shall be stamped with 

a duty of il, 15s. 


EXEMPTIONS. 


0 
15 
5 


Heads of insurances. 
Memorandum or agreement for granting 


a lease under the rent of five 


of any servant. 


lating to the sale of any goods. 


of? 


> 


Memorandum or agreement for the hire 
Memorandum, letter, or agreement, re- 


Letters containing any agreement which 


shall pass by the post, between met- 
chants or other persons, being, at the 


time, at the distance of fifty mules. 


Articles of Clerkship as an attor- 


ney or solicitor at Westmin- 

ON os ws > 6 a 4 
In Wales, Chester, Lancas- 

ter,and Durham. . .. 60 0 


Articles of Clerkship as a proc- 


oe” s. 120 0 


missory notes, draft or order 
to the bearer, or to order, 
either on demand or otherwise, 
not exceeding two months after 
date, or sixty days after sight, 
of any sum of money, — 


Amounting to 40s. and not ex- 


ceeding 51.58. . . - » O 
Exceeding 51. 5s. and not ex- 
ceeding 201. . . - « - 0 
Exceeding 201. and not ex- 
ceeding Sol. > ° om o . 0 
Exceeding 30], and not cx- 
ceeding 501. . . « + + O 
Exceeding 50], and not ex- 
ceeding 2001. . .« «. + + O 
Exceeding 100]. and not ex- 
ceeding 00. . 2 s+ « + O 
Exceeding 200]. and not ex- 
ceeding 3001, . . - + + O 
Exceeding 500]. and not ex- 
eceding 500. . . « + + 9 
Exceeding 500], and not ex- 
ceeding 1000). . . . . @ 
Exceedimg 10001, and not ex- 
ceeding 0001 . . - + 0 
Exceeding 20001, and not ex- 
ceeding 30001. . . + « : = 


i 


12 
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os °° FS 


os lUCh SG > S oS ao  @D a 
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‘ag two months ufter dute, 


sixty days after sight,— 
ae to 40s. and not ex- 


ceeding 5). 58. . ° . 7 0 i 6 
“Exceeding Sl. 5s. and not ex- 
ceeding 201. so. 2 & 20 0 2 0 
Exceeding 201. and not ex- 
ceeding 3el. @ «4. :@% 2.22 0 2 6 
Exceeding 30]. and not ex- 
ceeding 501 «© «© e+e 0 3 6 
Exceeding 50!, and not ex- 
ceeding 1001. . + oe « 0. 4 6 
Exceeding 1001. and not ex- 
ceeding 200. » «© + «+ O 5S O 
Exceeding 2001, and not ex- 
ceeding 300, . - « + - O 6 O 
Exceeding S001. and not ex- 
ceeding 500 « 2 6 « © O 8 6 
Exceeding 500]. and not ex- 
ceeding 1000. =. 2 + 6 O12 6 
Exceeding 1000]. and not ex- 
ceeding 20001. .« « « »- 015 O 
Exceeding 000]. and not ex- 
' ceeding S000... « « O25 O 
Exceeding 3000. « + - 030 0 
Bond in England and personal 
bond in Scotland— 
Not exceeding 50. . . . 1 0 @ 
Exceeding 501. and uot ex- 
ceeding i100. . . . . +» 110 0 
Exceeding 1001. and not ex- 
ceeding 200). . . « «© - 20 Q 
Exceeding 2001. and not ex- 
ceeding 300... «. ». » »§ 3 0 0 
Exceeding 500]. and not ex- 
ceeding 500, . « « » » 40 :°0 
Exceeding 500). and not ex- 
ceeding 10001l.. . . . »- &' O O 
Exceeding 10001. and not ex- 
ceeding 2000... . . . »« 6 0 O 
Exceeding 20001. and not ex- 
ceeding 3000. . . .« » 7 0 O 
Exceeding 30001, and not ex- 
ceeding 40001. . . .. 8 0 0 
Exceeding 40001. and not ex- 
ceeding 5000. . 2... 9 O O 
Exceeding 50001. and not ex- 
ceeding 10,000 . . . .12 OU O 
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Exceeding 10,0001. and not exe . . 
ceeding 15,000 . . . 15 0 0 
Exceeding 15,000]. and not ex- 


ceeding 20,000 . . . . 20 00 
Exceeding 20,0001. . . . 25 0 0 
Certificate as an attorney or so- 
licitor—If he shall have been 
admitted three years or up- 
wards ° ° . . . . 7 ° 12 0 Q 
If he shall not have been ad- 
mitiedsglong. . . « » 6 0 0 
Grant or Letters Patent— 
Ofadnke. .....-330 00 
Ofamarquis . .... 300 0 0 
Ofanearl . .«.0e « « 250 0 O 
Ofa viscount. . ... 200 0 Q 
Ofabaron.. . « ».. «1580.0 0 
Ofa baronet . . . . . 100 0 0 
Of a Congé d’elire of an arch- 
bishop or bishop . . . 30 0 0 
Grant to take a surname and 
arms, in compliance with any 
TFT tT 
Grant to take a surname and 
aris on voluntary application 10 0 O 
Receipt or discharge— 
"sree, Ye ee 
5l.andnot10). . ... ..900 8 
10l.and not 20h . ...9O00 § 
gOl.andnet 50, . ... 910 
5Ol.andnot 100k ....0901 6 
1001. and not 200. . .. 0 2 6 
900], and notSO0L . . . .04 0 
$001. andnot 500. . . . 0 5 O 
5001. and not amounting to 
S000. oi’ 22 acim d. o.oo .i6 
Amounting to 1009]. or up- 
OTR De is. 45 04..8 402 
In full of alldemands . . . 010 O 





The Acts passed in the last Sessions 
were— 
The number of Public and General 

Acts were 4 Tee : - 196 
Those Local and Personal were . 100 
Private Acts . ° . ° 112 


———— 


Total . . 403 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN APRIL. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
GPECIMENS of Gothic Architecture, 
\ consisting of Doors, Windows, But- 
tresses, Pinnacles, &c. with the measure- 
ments, sclected from Ancient Buildings at 
xford, &e. drawn and etched on sixty- 
one plates; by F. Mackenzie and A. Pu- 
gen ; on demy and elephant 4to. 
| BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

*. Catalogue of an extensive and valua- 
¢ Collection of Books ; by White, Coch- 
rane, and Co, 3s, 


sige biographical Memoranda, in illustra- 
0 of early English Literatare, 21. 9s. 





A Catalogue of a Miscellancous Collec- 
tion of new and second-hand Books, by 
Jas. Nuttall, Ridgefield, Manchester. 1s. 

A Select Catalogue of old Books, in- 
cluding many Curious, Rare, and valuable 
Articles ; by W. Baynes, of Paternoster. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir of Mrs. Harriet Navell, one of 
the first American Missionaries to India, 
who died at the Isle of France, Nov. 50, 
1812, aged 19 years; by Leonard Woods, 
D.D. Svo. 4s. 6d. 3 

Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, 
written by Himself, and continued to the 

Xx2 time 
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time of his death, from his Diary, Notes, 
und other Papers. 3 vols. 12mo,. 215. — 

Middleton’s Evangelical Biography ; in 
cluding the Lives of the Reformers and 
most eminent Evangelical Authors or 
Preachers. 51 portraits, 4 vols. 8vo. 
2]. 8s. 
~ Richardson’s English Portraits, en- 
graved from Scarce Priuts, or from Ori- 
ginal Pictures, forming a curious Co-lec- 
tion, viz. Princes aud Princesses, Secreta- 
ries of State, Clergy, Land and Sea Offi- 
cers, Judges and Lawyers, Physicians, Au- 
thors, Artists, and Singular and Remarka- 
ble Persons of both Sexes, as described in 
Granger’s Biographical History of Eng- 
land; the number of the Plates 307. Royal 
Svo. 8l. 8s.—4to. 12. 
| CLASSICS. 

M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammata ex op- 
timarum Editionum Collatione concinnata. 
6s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses, in usum Schola- 
rum excerpta; qubus accedmt notule 
Anglice et questiones ; studio C, Bradley. 
4s. od, 

On Classical Instruction; by J. Keyne. 
12mo. 3s. 

A Familiar History -of England, by 
Question and Answer; embellished with 
Portraits of the Sovereigns, neatly engraved 
on Wood. Ss. 6d. 

A Short Introduction to Numcration ; 
by a Mother. 1s. 

A Letter of Advice to his Grandchil- 
dren, Matthew Gabriel, Anne, Mary, and 
Frances Hale; by Sir Matthew Hale. 
foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Principal Events in the 
Campaigns of North Holland and Egypt: 
together with a brief Description of the 
Islands of Crete, Rhodes, Syracase, Mi- 
norca, and the Voyage in the Mediterra- 
nean; by Major Francis Maule. 12mo. 8s. 

Annals of the Reign of King George IIT. 
from its Commencement to the General 
Peace in the Year 1815; by John Aikin, 
M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 1L 5s. 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

Memoir, descriptive and explanatory, to 
accompany the new Chart of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; compiled by John Purdy. 15s, 

Tables of the Positions, or of the Lati- 
tudes and Longitudes of Places, to accom- 
pany the Oriental Navigator; by John 
Purdy, 25s. 

LAW. 

An Arrangement of the Accounts ne- 
cessary to be kept by Executors of Wills : 
by Ant. Highmore, esq. 6s. 6d. 

Observations on the Chancery Bar, 
vo, 2s. 

A digested Index to the Crown Law; 
comprehending all the Points relating to 
Criminal Matters contained in the Reports 
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[May } 
of Blackstone, Burrow, Cowper. De: : 
Leach’s Crown Law, Raynsad! punts 
Strange We: and the Term ; 

y H. N. Tomlins, of the ] : 
royal 8vo. 10s, 6d. =e 

The Practice of the Exche 
with an Appendix of Forms Sou 
Use , by James Manning, esq, of Lineoly 
Inn. Part I. royal @vo. 12s, | 

Reports of Cases argued and deter. 
mined in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
55 Geo. iii, 18155 by Henry Maddock’ 
esq. Of Liucoln’s Inn, barrister-atlaw, 
Part I. royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. ms 

A Treatise on the Law of Nisi Prins; 
combining Theory with Practice, and jp. 
cluding the Pleadings in the several Ac. 
tions ; by Ant. Hanmond, esq. of the Ip 
ner Temple. Vol. 1. royal &vo. 11. is, 

Reports argued and determined in the 
Court of Exchequer, Easter and Trinity 
Terms, and the Sittings after, 1815; by 
George Price, esq. barrister at law. Put 
III. royal 8vo. 8s. 

MATHEMATICS, 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri 
nometry, with their Applications ; 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. &e. 5s, 

MEDICINE. , 

A Compendium of Medical Practice, il- 
lustrated by Cases; by James Bidingfield, 
surgeon. 8vo. 15s. 

A Treatise on the Medicinal Leech ; in- 
cluding its Medical and Natural History, 
with a Description of its Anatomical 
Structure; also, Remarks upon the Dis- 
eases, Preservation, and Management of 
Leeches; by J. R. Johnson, M.D. &e. &. 
illustrated with 700 engravings. 8vo. 88. 

Juridical and Forexsic Medicine ; by J. 
Male. 8vo. 7s. , 

Colloquia de Morbis Practica et Theo: 
retica; by A. Robertson, M.D. 18mo. 
7s. 6d. 

A Narrative of a Journey to London in 
1814, or a Parallel of the English and 
French Surgery : preceded by some Ob- 
servations on the London Hospitals ; by P. 
J. Roux. 8vo. 10s. 

The Avnals of Medicine and Surgery, or 
Records of the occurring Improvements 
and Discoveries in Medicine and Surgery, 
and the immediately connected Arts and 


Sciences. No. IJ. to be continued quarter 
ly. 3s. 


MISCELLANIES. ; 

Negro Emancipation made Easy ; with 
Reflections on the African Institution, 
Slave Registry Bill. 3s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Hogarth, that 1s, Ho- 
garth illustrated, from Passages m Authors 
he never read, and could not unde 
8vo. Ss. 

The Bristol Memorialist, a Quarterly 
Magazine. No. L for January, February, 
March, 1816, 8vo. 3s. . 

The Bristol Index, or Evans's eae 
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+1316, to the Names and Resi- 
pale Of all the Professional Gentlemen, 
Merchants, Bankers, Tradesmen, Mant- 
facturers, &c. Classed wander the distinct 
Heads of their several Branches of Em- 
lovment; also, vatious other subjects for 
public reference.  8v0. 2s. 6d. 

The London Calendar, or Court and 
City Register for 1816, with the Peerages 

arone . 18s. 
hy the Ongin of Playing Cards and 
Printing ; by S. W. Singer. to. 4l. 4s. 

Prize Essays and ‘Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotlaud : to which is 
prefixed, an Account of the principal Pro- 
ceedings of the Seciety during the Years 
from April 1807, to aed | 1815, both in- 
clusive : drawn up, at the desire of the So- 
ciety, by Henry Mackenzie, esq. one of 
the Directors. Vol. IV. 8vo. 158. 

The Encyclopedia Edinensix, or a Die- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella- 
neous Literature : in 6 vol. 4to. illustrated 
by not fewer than 180 fine engravings; by 
Jas. Millar, M.D. Part I. 4to. 8s. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Cursory Remarks on the Physical and 
Moral History of the Human Species, and 
its Connection with surrounding Ageficy ; 
by J. 8. Boyne. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A brief View of the actual condition 
and Treatmeut of the Negro Slaves in the 
British Colonies; by Capt. Henderson, 
A.Q.M.G. 3s. 6d. 

Idea of a hew Law for the Civilized 
World, recommended to the consideration 
of France, Great Britain, anct the Ameri- 
can States, 3s. 

A Sviemm Review of the Custom of 
War, republished by the Society for abo- 
lishing War. 4d, or 13 to the dozen. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natnral History of British Birds, 
or a Selection of the most rare, beautiful, 
and interesting Birds, which inhabit this 
Country ; by E. Donovan, F.L.S. Vol. VI. 
and VII. royal 6vo. Sl. 19s. 

An Elementary Introduction to the 


Knowledge ot Mineralogy ; including some 


Account of Mineral Elements and Consti- 
tuents, Explanations of Terms in common 
Use, brief Account of Minerals, and of 
the Places and Cirenmstances in which 
they arefound: designed for the Use of 
the Student; by Wm. Phillips, Member of 
the Geological Society. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

= NOVELS. 

Faith and Fiction, or Shining Lights in a 

ark Generation; by Eliz. Bennett. 5 
vols, 1ymo. 11. 7s. 6d. 

History of King Arthur of Great Bri- 

2 vols. 24mo. 9s. 

Matron of Erin. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell aod his 

tuildren, 3 vols. 19mo. 18s. 

Unele Tweazy and his Quizzical Neigh- 

urs, 3 vols, 12mo. 158. 


Julia of Ardenfield. @ y 
108. 6d. 9 ve tee 
he would be a Heroine: b Sophig 
Griffith. 3 vols. 12mo. 158, oo > 
PHILOLOGY. 

English Synonymes explained in A 
betical Order: with copions Ilustration 
and Examples drawn from the best 
Wiiters ; by Geo. Crabb, of Magdalen-hall, 


Oxford. 8vo. 11. 1s, 

Lecons de Langue Italienne ; on Gram- 
maire Complete: suivie d’an Supplement 

ui contient un Liste de Verbes avec leur 

égime, et des Remarques sur la Pronun- ' 
ciation de PE et de ro; par A, Anaya, 
Maitre de Langues. 7s, a 

‘A Table of all the French Parts of 
Speech: exhibiting, in one View, a com- 
prehensive Epitome of Freneh Grammar ; 
by L. S. dela Serre. is. 6d, Pe 

POETRY. 

A Year in Canada, and other Poems ; by 
Ann C. Kniglit. 5s. 

Christabel and Rabla Khan; by 8, T. 
Coleridge, esq. 4s. 6d. . aor 

The Grand Master, or Adventures of 
Qui Hi? in Himdostan; a Hudibrastic 
Poem, in eight Cantos. 25s, 

‘The City of the Plague, a Dramatic 
Poem ; by John Wilson, author of “The 
Isle of Palms,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

liypurrisy, a Poem; by the Rev. C, Col- 
ton, A.M. 8vo. 93. 

The Relicks of a Saint: a right Merry 
Tale; by Ferdinand Farquhar, esq. 
igmo. 5s. 

Leaves. 8v0. 98. 

Euripides’ Alcestis Burlesqued ; by Fssas 
car Styrke, gent. 8v0. 5s. 6d. 

‘The Bonaparteid, or a Serio-comic 
Sketch of the Political Life and Adven- 
tures of Napeleon Bonaparte, emperor of 
the French, &c. &c. 8vo. 4s. 

Mont St. Jean, a Poem; by the Rey, 
Wm. Liddiard. 8vo. 5s. ' 

POLITICS. 

Catechism of Political Economy, or Fa- 
miliar Conversations on the Manner in- 
which Wealth is prodweed, distributed, 


ahd consumed in Society; by Jean Bap- 


tiste Say : translated by Jolin Richter. 6s, 

Histoire des Factions de la Revolution 
Francaise; by J. Lavallee. 3 tom. Syo, 
il. 7s. 

“Supplementary Volume to Political 
Portraits ; by Wm. Playfair, 8ve. 128, 
| THEOLOGY. 

No. If. of Verses for Graye-stones fn 
Chareh-yards; by a Parish Mmister, in his 
44th year of residence and duty: extend- 
ing the epitaphs, in namber, from 80 
to 125. 

A Letter to the Unitarian Christians iy 
South Wales, occasioned hy the animad. 
versions of the Right Rev, the Lerd Bishop 
of St. David's, 48. 6d. 

"The Labouring Man’s Advocate, = 
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List of New Publications in April. 


soon on the Dnty of Masters respecting 


ten. 6d. : 

Select Hymns, for the use of Bible 
Christians; by the Rev. W. Cowherd. 
3s. 6d 


‘The History of the Origin, and first ten 
Vears, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; by the Rev. John Owen. 2 vols. 
Svo. 11. 4s, and 11. 15s. 

The Psalter, Epistles and Gospels, and 
39 Articles. 1s. 3d. 

A new Version of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, from the French of Bean- 
sobre and Leufant. 10s. 6d. 

Reasons for not answering Mr. Gis- 
horne’s Letter to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. is. 

Origin of Pagan Idolatry; by the Rev. 
G.S. Faber. 3 vols. 4to. 6). 15s. 

Scripture Characters, or a Practical Im- 
provement of the Principal Histories of 
the Old and New Testament; by Thomas 
Robinson : abridged for the Use of Young 
Persons. i2mo. 7s. 

’ A Familiar and Practical Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articies of Religion of the 
United Church of England and Ireland ; 
by the Rev. H. C. O’Donnogliue, A.M, 
fp. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A Greek Testament, principally taken 
from the Text of Griesbach; by the Rev. 
E. Valpy. 12mo. 5s. 

Discourses on the Principles of Religi- 
ons Belief, as connected with Human Hap- 
pom and Improvement; by the Rev. 

obert Morehead, A.M. Vol. II. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Hore Snubsicive, or a Refutation of the 
Popular Opinion, as founded in Prophecy, 
that Peace will ultimately prevail over the 
whole World ; by Jeremiah Jackson, M.A, 
Svo. 4s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, at the Pri- 
mary Visitation in the Year 1815 : with an 
Appendix and Notes; by the Rev. James 
Hook, LL.D. F.R.S.S.A. 4to. 53. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picturesque Delineations of the 
Southern Ceast of England; by W. B. 
Cooke and G. Cooke: from Drawings by 
J. M, W. Turmer, R.A. &c.&c. Part VJ. 
Royal 12s. 6d.—I mp. 18s. 

A popular Description of St. Panl’s Ca- 
thedral, including a bnief History of the 
Old and New Cathedral. 1s. 6d. 

The Ancient and Modern History and 
Antiquities of the Borough of Reading ; 
by John Man. 1 vol. Sl, 3s.—on yoyal 
paper, 5l. 5s, es 

A Topographical Account of the Isle of 
Axholme, in the County of Lincoln : to be 
completed in two volames; by W. Peck. 
Vol. I. 4to. 21, 2s.—royal 41.48, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels of Ali Bey ia Morocco, Tripoli 

Cypyus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Tur 


_—"/ 
ey, 


the Wages of Labour; by John Oving- 


[May 1,, 
between the Years 1803 and 1897. writ 
ten hy Himself. With nearly 100 engra. 
— <reee ~. Se 6s. 

ravels in Beloochistan and Sinde: ac. 
companied by a Geographical and Hato, 
rical Account of those Countries; by 
Lieut. Henry Pottinger. 4to. 21, 5s.” 
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aa miely ltl 
e Mirrour for Magistrates ; edite 
Jos. Hazlewood, esq. 121. 128, ‘y 

Alfred, a Poem, in twenty-four Books ; 
by Jos. Cottle. ¥ vols. 12mo. with illus. 
trative Notes, 12s, third edition, 

The Anatomy of the Human Body; 
containing the Anatomy of the 
Muscles, Joints, Heart, and Arteries ; 
John Bell, surgeon; and that of the Brain 
avd Nerves, the Organs of the Senses, and 
the Viscera; by Charles Bell, surgeon. $ 
vols. 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. | 

Oriental Customs, or an Illustration of 
the Sacred Scriptures, by an explanatory 
Application of the Customs and Manners 
of the Eastern Nations, and especially the 
Jews, therein alluded to ; collected from 
the most celebrated Travellers, and the 
most eminent Critics ; by the Rev. S, Bur- 
der, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 5s. 

The History of Fiction ; being a Critical 
Account of the most. celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek 
Romances to the Novels of the present 
Age ; by John Dunlop, esq. 3 vols. 2. 2s. 

Sir J. Sinclair's Code of Health and 
Longevity. 8vo, <I. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS, 
Just imported by Bossange and Masson, 
Great Marlbro’ Street. 

Beautés poétiques de tontes les Langues; 
par Scoppa, 8vo. Paris, 1816. 7s. 

Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne, de- 
puis la renaissance des lettres jusqu’a 
Kant; par Jean, Gotlicb Buble, traduite 
de PAllemand par Jourdan. 6 vol. 80. 
Paris, 1816. 31. 16s. 

Histoire Naturelle de la Parole, ou 
grammaire universelle a l'usage des jeunes 
gens, par Court de Gebelin, avec un diss 
conrs ou des notes par le Comte de Lan- 
juinais, Svo, Paris, 1816. 10s, P 

Histoire de la guerre de la Restauration, 
depuis le Passage de la Ridassoa par les 
Allies (Octobre 1813), jusqu’a la loi d’am- 
nistie du 12 Janvier 1816, par Sarrazit,, 
1 vol. 8vo. carte. 12s. 

Itineraire de Bonaparte, de Pile @Elbe 
a le St. Héléne; ou Memoires pour Ser- 
ver a l’Histoire des Evenemens de 1815, 
8vo. Paris, 1816. 8s. 





‘Londres, la cour et les provinces d’An- 
gleterre, d’Ecosse, et d'Irlande ; ou esprit, 
memurs, contumes, habitndes privées des 
habitans de la Grande Bretagne. 2 vols 
Svo. Paris, 1816. 11. 

Machiavel (de) et de Yinfluence de 8% 
Doctrine sur les Opinions, 


les meeurs et 
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ta Politiqne de la France pendant la Re- 
yolution par Mazeres, 8vo. Paris, 1816. 9s. 
Memoires Historiques sur la Revolu- 
tion d’Espagne, par M. de Pradt, Ar- 
chevecque de Malines. 6v0. 9s. 
Memoires sur les Moyens qui ont amené 
je grand Developpement que l'industrie 
Frangaise a pris depuis vingt aus, par 


sere rg Costaz, 1 vol. vo. Patis, 1816. 
6d, 

Promenades amusantes d’une jeune Fa- 
mille dans les environs de Paris, 12me. 
oblong fig. Paris, 1816, 4s. 

Rodeur (le) Francais ou les meus da 
jour orné de deux jolies gravures, 12me. 
Paris, 1816. 6s. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
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Dussek’s favorite Sonata, originally com- 
posed for the Harp; now arranged fur the 
Piano-forte. The accompaniments for 
Violin and Violoncello, by J. B. Cramer, 
esq. 48. 

EPPS and Co. the re-publishers 
of this Sonata, have conferred, by 
its prescut exhibition, a favor on the 


admirers of fine piano-forte composi-- 


tions. The harp passages, (those, we 
mean, that were we AMO indced ex- 
clusively, accommodated to the instru- 
ment for which the piece was originally 
designed,) assume, by the judicious mo- 
dification under which they. are now 
given to the public,. the entire form and 
character of piano-forte music, and will 
be found as appropriate and improving 
to the practitioner on that instrument, 
as to the ear of every scientific and taste- 
ful auditor, 

Of the general merit of the composi- 
fion we have long since spoken, and, 
therefore, have now to consider the 
shape rather than the essence of its 
matter: to treat of its present, in pre- 
ference of its former, excellence and 
utility; in a word, to address oursclves 
to the lovers of the piano-forte, when its 
ges and capabilities are displayed 
y finely-wrought and ably-adapted 
compositions, 


Oh! rest thee, Babe ; rest thee, Babe. Sung 
by Miss Stephens, in Guy Mannering. 
Composed with un accompaniment for the 
Piano-forte ; by J. Whitaker. 2s. 

he natural simplicity of the melody 
applied to the present interesting and 
touching verses before us, (one of which 
is the added verse, sung by Miss Carew, 
in the scene of the Gypsies’ Haunt, in 
the same play,) is highly ereditable to 
ene and judgment of Mr. Whi- 

, = effect made upon the audience 

in Miss Stephens’s performance of this 

litle air, (the notes of which are few, 
ut lelicitously conceived) is, we hear, 
touching and electrical. We congra- 


ate. Mr. W. upon his distinguished 


with much pleasure that we acknow- 

ledge his merit, it is with more that we 

see it duly rewarded, ‘ 

Marche, suivie de Variations, sur L'Air, 
“ Will you come to the Bower.” Pour 
le Piano-forte ; dedié a Mise Cockburn, 
par Fred. Katicbrenner. 3s. 

The little trifling air upon which Mr. . 
Kalkbrermer’ has founded these varia- 
tions, has been: converted into a plea- 
sing and improving exereise for the 
piano-forte. The added matter is not 
carricd to any extravagant extent; nor, 
though florid, and rather highly wro 
is it too difficult of execution for the 
practice of the juvenile finger. We are 
glad to have to enumerate among its 
claims to public favor, that it, in no in- 
stance, suffers the car to lose its sense 
of the original theme. 


In every Woodland, Dale, and Bower ; sung 
by Miss L. Kelly, in the Play of the 
Merchant of Bruges; composed by W, 
Linley, esq. 18. 6d. 

After allowing the fall drawbacks for 
some scientific inaccuracies, and a 
degree of quaininess in a few of the 
passages, in the song now before us, we 
find much to commend. The ideas of 
the composer, in regard of those of the 
poet, are no where unanalogous; nor, 
for the most part, without the merit of 
enfercing the sentiment. Against the 


‘abruptness of the modulation, from the 


fifth to the fourth of the original key, 

we must protest, though we willingly 

allow, that Mr, Linley has ably cleared 
himself from the bramble in which he 
unnecessary got entangled. 

“< Plest Charlotte ;? composed by Thomas 
Billington, and avranged for the Harp.or 
Piano-forte. 18. 6d. 
Together with a few passages in this 

song, entitled io favourable notice, we 

find some egregious deviations. from 
science and every received rule of com- 
position. The inconsistency, and un- 
meaning and unclassical cecentricily 

exhibited in some of the extrancous di- 

gressions into intervals, foreign from 

those of the key, furm considerable draw- 
ie backs 
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backs upon the few attractions of the 
fiielody, and greatly limit the claims of 
the composition upon our encomium: 

4 Second Rondo for the Piano forte ; com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss A. Peckwell, 
A. A. Kletgel. 3s. | 
he subject of this Rondo, if not very 
fidvel or striking, is agreeably conceived; 
and the digressive matter bears through- 
6ut a proper degree of relation, or affi- 
nity, to the theme of which it forms the 
ailscititious and embellishing relief. 
The scries of the passages in the minor 
of the original key, are construeted 
With taste and science, and exhibit in a 
favourable view both the skill and pro- 
fessional intelligence of the composition. 


“ The Tyrant famed for deeds of Arms ;” 
written by a Lady, and dedicated to Field 
Marshal Prince Blucher. The Music 

J. Davies. 18. 6d: 

If the music of this little ballad is not 
of the first order of merit, ncither is it so 
much beneath mediocrity as to be 
Wholly unworthy of notice. The mo- 
dutation into the relative minor of the 
ériginal Key is inartificially conducted ; 
ind the réturm to the major is too sud- 
den and unprepared. Some of the sub- 
Sequent ideas, however, are natural and 
energetic; and the general effect is 
rather recommendatory than forbidding. 
The Popular Origizial Courtship Dance, or 

the Russian Peasants; performed with 

distinguished applause by Mademoiselle 
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Mangin, and Mensicur i 

King’s Theatre, in Le Grate dy 

Cqire. Arranged for the Pianoferty. 

composed by F.J. Klose. 23.64. 

This dance, to which Mr, Klose has 
added an introduction and flute aegom. 
paniment, ad libitum, is pleasingly eon. 
ceived, without, perhaps, any prominent 
pretensions to novelty, or indications of 
original genius; the passages are viva. 
cious and attractive, and the gen 
effect calculated to reflect honor upon 
the composer. 


Caledonian Laurels. A Scottish Air, danced 
by Mr. Oscar Byrne, at the Theatre Royui 
Drury-Lane ; composed and arranged as a 
Rondo, by M. P. Corri. --4s, 64. 

As a school exercise, this fittle 
lication is not altogether without valne, 
Familiar trifles, when usefully fabricated, 
merit commendation. It is under the 
impression of that truth, that, as far as 
its importance extends, we award our 
approval to “ Caledonian Laurels,” 
The Irish Duel, or the Loves of Paddy 

Whack Crack and Mr. Machirkineroft 

for Katty. Sung by Mr. Johnstone, ia 

the new Comedy called, “‘ Where to Find 

a Friend. The Music by the late Mr. 

Reeve. 1s. 6d. 

The words of this ballad-tale are from 
the pen of Mr. T. Dibdin. Some humo- 
rous ideas enliven the several verses, 
(nine in number;) and it is not hy one of 
the worst of the late Mr. Reeve’s light 
and whimsical melodies. 


the 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
Including Notices of Works mm Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
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E sincerely congratulate the pub- 
lic, that the powerful talents of 
Mr. BrouGnamM are about to be applied 
to the correction of some erroneous 
Views in regard to the liberty of the press. 
He means, we understand, to propose, 
that the truth of the alledzed tibe! shall 
be allowed to be adduced in evidence; 
the motive, whether good or bad, of the 
publisher being left to the examination 
of the Jury.’ He iniends, also, to re- 
Store the force of the ancient laws, and 
restrain, in matters of libel, the mon- 
strous practice of ex-officio informations ; 
and to regulate the mode of striking 
Juries intended to try libel causes, so 
that they may not be returned by any 
officer of the court. These appear to 
us to be very reasonable proposals; and 
we should hope there will be no mini- 
sterial, as there can be no constitutional, 


Gbjection to then. We shail not be 


suspected of flattering power as such, 
when we avail ourselves of this occasion 
to express our sense of tlre liberal con- 
duct of Sir William Garrow, as Attor 
ney-general. He has now filled that 
office, and that of Solicitor-general, tor 
several years; and, although the circum- 
stances of the times have provoked 
much anxious and often much augry 
discussion, yet but two or three cases 
have occurred during his administratioa 
of informations ex-officio, and We 
not believe that even those prosecutions 
originated with him. At the same time 
so unnecessary are vindictive laws, that 
we never remember a period when 
if published, were less impotent, 
when, in truth, the licence of the pres 
was less abused, than in the , 
in which he has been in office. _ st 
The Franklin Manuscripts are 
length preparing for publication. 
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mies by himself, t 
st of his life, written by humself, to 
— period, and, continued by his 
adsou and legatee, WiLuiAM Ten- 
pte FRANKLIN, esq. to the time of his 
death; his private and familiar corre- 
spondence, posthumous essays, &o. Ke. 
We have been favoured with a copy 
of a Descriptive Catalogue of a Coilec- 
tion of Cabinet Medallions, in oriental 
alabaster, supposed to be of the four- 
teeuth century ; containing correct co- 
pies of the original sculptures on the 
four triumphal arches, erected in Rome, 
in honour of Septimius Severus, Cou- 
stantine, Titus, and Marcus Aurelius; 
fuming one of the most precious ca- 
binets of antiquities that the war lias 
brought into this country. They were 
pat of the treasury of the Borghese fa- 
nily at Rome, and were originally in- 
serted in those famous silver arches, 
with Japis-lazuli pillars, and orna- 
ments in silver, by Benvenuti Cellini, 
executed, probably, about 1540. These 
silver arches, it is supposed, were melted 
to prevent their scizure by the reach ; 
and the figures, by Cellini, went to the 
melting-pot with them, as the whole re- 
lating io the triumphs of the Romans, 
would have been too tempting an ar- 
ticle to escape seizure. But the /apis- 
lazuk pillars, inestimable antiquities, 
and these cameos, were sold privately, 
got into several hands at Rome, and 
elsewhere. ‘The present possessor, 
Captain MANLEY, of the Roman ca- 
valry, has united the whole into one 
cabinet. The first case contains the 
sculptures from the arch of Septimius 
Severus, representing the principal ex- 
ploits of that Emperor. ‘The second 
case contains copies of the sculptures 
on the arch, erected to Constantine ; on 
which are represented the exploits of 
Trajan, in whose honour they were 
onginally executed. - These were-taken 
from the arch of Trajan, by the Romans 
of the middle ages, and placed on the 
arch they now adorn. The third case 
contains the seulptares from the arch of 
Titus, The fourth case contains copies 
of the sculptures from the arch formerly 
crected to Marcus Aurelius; when the 
arch was destroyed, the original bas- 
eh were placed in the pictare-gal- 
a of the capitol at Rome, where they 
Se aa ig hus we have, in this col- 
hon, all the bas-relievos of the four 
ol trlumphal arches, as described by 
z lori, and engraved by S. Bartoli, 
; an by others ie the Admiranda. 
evidently of the same period 
* the Trajan cohen: and, on =a 
MonrHty Mas, No. 283. 
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nation, there is every reason to believe 
that S. Bartoli engraved his plates front 
these silver arches and the bas-relievos 
of Captain Manley’s Cabinet. They 
will be offered to the British Museum 
and the Antiquarian Society, and, if re- 
fused by them, will probably retarn to 
Rome, once more to embellish the ca- 
pitol. The largest of them, containing 
about 140 figures, is not above 4 feet 
4 inches, by 43; and the substance in 
which they are cut is oriental ala- 
baster, with an opaque white on a clear 
yellow ground. Every artist and scholar 
must be interested in viewing these 
remains, as they record images of Ro- 
man costume that time has destroyed 
on many of the original bas-relievos, and 
which Bartoli has not delineated so 
faithfully qs he ought. 

It is hononrable to the age, notwith- 
standing the people have been the dupes 
and victims of so many political frauds, 
that a statue of Cuarves James Fox is 
at this time erecting in the area of 
Bloomsbury-square. It is intended to 
serve as a companion to that of his illas- 
trious compatriot, Francis Duke of 
Beprorp, whose statue, within sight 
of the other, adorns the south side of 
Russell-square. ‘The two will be am 
the most worthy ornaments of the me- 
tropolis, and serve as proofs of the ulti- 
mate, though too late, triumph of just 
principles over the artifices of bigotry 
and corruption. 

A new discovery in Aerostatics is 
soon likely to be exhibited to the public, 
by S. J. Paury, civil engineer; and 
D. Eaa, 132, Strand. A balloon, which 
they have for some time been preparing, 
will be capable of being steered at plea- 
sure, similar to vessels at sea, in a hori- 
zontal or vertical direction, without 
losing either gas or ballast. It is in the 
shape of a fish, being intended to act upon 
the air in the same manner as a fish acts 
on the water, and will carry three or 
four persons with safety. Should the 
day of ascension prove calm, they pur- 
pose to shape their course in a circular 
direction round Londow: but, if the 
wind should blow hard, they intend to 
steer a different course; but, in both 
cases to return to the place of ascension. 
‘The whole of the apparatus is preparing 
at Knightsbridge, on a large and ex- 
pensive scale, 

Mr. Evans, Sir Georce CayYLey, and 
Mr. EnGewortTH, propose to direct bal- 
loons by the action of a Jarge inclined 
plane suspended below a common bal- 
loon, as the means of making it take an 

Yy obliqne 
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oblique course in its ascent, and by 
means of the same plane to make the 
weight of the apparatus cause an oblique 
descent towards the same point of 
steerage. Mr. Evans estimates that a 
Monigolficr balloon of 80 feet in di- 
ameter, with a plane suspended under 
it inan angle of 70° witha perpendicular 
line, the dimensions of which are as 1.4 
to 1, compared with the great circle of 
the balloon, will be carried through the 
air by.a power of ascent equal to 2792 
pounds with a velocity of 28 feet per 
second, and hence that the travelling 
horizontal speed will be about 19 miles 
per hour. A few ycars ago Sir George 
Cayley made many cxperiments upon 
the power of inclincd planes, some of 
which exceeded 300 square fect in area: 
and it may be affirmed with confidence 
from these experiments, that in obliquely 
descending the efficacy and steerage of 
he inclined plane were completely as- 
certained. He proposes to construct a 
Montgolfier balloon by subscription, 15 
yards in elevation, 30 in width, and 100 
in length, and about 27 yards below to 
suspend a couvenient boatshaped car, to 
be furnished with a light fire-grate; and 
an oval chimuey of thin metal to descend 
from the balloon and cover the fire, fur- 
nished with three fine wire nets to pre- 
vent sparks from passing up it. As soon 
as the balloon is inflated, the front ropes 
are to be lengthened and. the hinder 
ones shortened, till it stands In an angle 
of about 30° with the horizon, when it 
will be found to rise in an angle of 
about 45°, and the horizontal velocity 
towards its destined harbour will be 
about 20 miles perhour. The power of 
the heated air would be about 17600 
pounds: of this about 6800 pounds 
would be required to generate the ve- 
locity specified, and the remainder will 
be consumed ii the weight of materials, 
fuel, passengers, &c. In Montgolfiers, 
one eubic yard of space has been found 
to give 11 ounces of power; anda ve- 
locity of twenty-three fect per second in 
air, creates a resistance of one pound per 
square foot. It will require xhout 880 
pounds of fuel to tuflate this balloon, and 
probably about 190 pounds of fucl will be 
expended for every mile of convey- 
anee, 

The Life of that venerable antiquary 
and’ good man, Wittiam Huron, 
of Birmingham, including a bistory of 
his family, aud a particular account of 
tie riots at Birmingham in 1791, is 
about to be published, under the au- 
spices is daughter. 

The retura of péace has induced M. 
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1 
BossanGe, one of the first i 
in Paris, to transfer part of his j 

and valuable stock to London and he 
has opened in Marlborough. " 
superb and well furnished Frenel book 
seller’s shop; and published some a. 
siderable eatalogues. Here may be 
found the literary novelties of Francs 
and Italy, often on the same day on 
which they appear abroad; and many 
splendid and curious books whieh the 
lamentable continuanee of the war had 
estranged from this country. The other 
Trench booksellers in London are, Mr, 
Desorre, Messrs. Durav and Co, 
Messrs. BertHoup and Co, all in or 
near Soho-square; and out country- 
man, Mr. Boosey, near the Royal- 
Exchange. Yet how little of novelty 
can be interesting to the spirit of free 
enquiry which prevails among the lite- 
rati of England, while the French press 
is under the domination of bigotied cen- 
sors, appointed by power, which fancies 
its existence to depend on the stifling 
of truth! We learn, however, that a 
better system prevails under the house 
of Orange ; that the court of Brassels 
docs not consider its power as depen- 
dant on the mental darkness of the peo- 
ple; and that, in consequence, all French 
works, which are too enlightened for 
the meridian of Paris, may be expected 
from the printing presses of Brussels and 
Amsterdam. 

As a futher proof of the progress of 
liberal ideas, and of the prospects of 
truth, we may quote the embellishments 
of the Mansion-House, during the late 
Easter festivities. The Lord Mayor, 
Martruew Woop, very tastefully di- 
rected, that the niches round the Egyp- 
tian-Hall should be filled with twelve 
busts of illustrious characters as large 
as life, and among them we 
those of | WasHINGToN, NAPOLEON, 
FRanxitn, Fox, Burke, Pitt, GREN- 
VILLE, CROMWELL, ALFRED, and CHAT- 
Ham. Of four thousand persons 
were entertained there on Easter Mon- 
day, a vast majority of them were 
highly gratified by this display of taste, 
liberality, and independence mi @ 
Mayor of London. 

Dr. Waeraker’s great work of the 
General History of the County of “- 
will be commenced with an account 0 
the North Riding, popularly called the 
county of Richmond, together with the ‘h 
parts of Lonsdale and Ewecross mss 
aye included in the Everwicschire 

omesday. 

A Genealogical Tree of the Law 
donalds, or Maedonells, formerly of 
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sles, is nearly ready for publi- 
In this work is intended to 
exhivit the connection of many noble 
and F table families, with their de- 
scendants, and to adjust the claims of 

recedency brought forward by some 
of their numerous branches. 

A Voyage roundthe W orld, from 1806 
to 1812, willsoon appear ; in which Japan, 
Kamskatcha, the Aleutian Islands, and 
the Sandwich Islands, were visited; in- 
cluding a Narrative of the Author's 
Shipwreck on tlie Islands of Sannaek, 
and his subsequent Wreck in the Ship’s 
Long-boat ; with an Account of the 
ywesent State of the Sandwich Islands, 
and a Vocabulary of. their Language; 
by AncuisALD CAMPBELL; illustrated by 
a chart, 8vo. 

Mr. C. S. Gitpeart will soon publish, 
in two royal quarto volumes, a Histo- 
rical Survey of Cornwall, illustrated by 
numerous engravings, from drawings by 
Mr. H. Parker, jun. 

Compositions in Outline are announced 
from Hesiod’s Theogony, Works and 
Days, and the Days, engraved by J. 
Biake, from Dtsigns by JOHN FLax- 
MAN, R.A. Professor of Sculpture to the 
Royal Academy; in folio size, to corres- 
pond with the Outlines from Homer. 

An edition of Gray’s Works, edited 
by Mr. MitForp, is in the press. The 
public will be presented with many let- 
ters from the originals, hitherto unpub- 
lished, highly interesting from their num- 
ber, and for their intrinsic merit, as well 
as with the originals, for the first time, 
of many of the letters very incorrectly 
published, and much altered, by Mason. 
This edition will also possess many cu- 
rious variations in the principal Pocms 
of Gray, from his own hand-w riting. 

Our publisher, Mr. Joun Sourer, 
having established a correspondence 


with several American booksellers, pro-_ 


poses to import limited numbers of ori- 
ginal American publications, and to 
receive orders from persons in England 
Who desire to be supplicd with books 


hot in his stock. The convenience of 


this arrangement will be felt ou both 
bides of the Atlantic, 

T he fourth volume of the Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, &e. by Stuart and Re- 
YETT, in imperial folio, containing 
cighty-eight plates of the architectural 
antiquities at Pola; the sculpture of the 
: clebrated temple of Minerva, at Athens, 
oy “tian, &c. Ke. besides fifteen 
slettes, edited by Mr. Joseph Woods, 
og ‘oiupleaied at press, and will be 
“eV.red to the subscribers, this menth, 
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We deeply regret that the inexorable 
marchof Time has brought our good and 
able friend, Dr. CHartes Hutron, to 
that period of human life, when, haying 
completed the new editioti of his great 
Dictionary of the Mathematical Sciences, 
and finished his own most ingenious 
Tracts, he considers his labours to be 
terminated and his library as no longer 
useful. He has, therefore, sent it to 
Leigh and Sotheby, and in the course 
of May it will be brought to the ham- 
mer. When it is recollected that Dr. 
Hutton has been half a century before 
the pubiic as, a favorite mathematica} 
writer, that he was nearly thirty years 
at the bead of the first mathematical 
establishinent in England, and that noe 
man of his time has mixed more with 
books and authors, it will not be won- 
dered that this library is pronounced 
not only the best mathematical collec- 
tion that ever was brought to the ham- 
mer, but one of the most valuable of its 
kind in Europe, It is to be regretted that 
longer notice will not put the learned 
societies of both Coytinents in pos- 


session of Catalogucs previous fo the. 


saie. 

A new edition is nearly ready for 
publication, of that splendid work, the 
Heads of Illustrious Persons of Great 
Britain, with their lives and characters, 
by Tuomas Bircn, A.M.F.R.S. The 
whole of the portraits, 108 in number, 
were originally engraved by the. cele- 
brated HousRaKeNn and VERTUR, two 
artists whose superior excellence. lias 
been duly appreciated. The plates 
have undergone a strict, carcful, and 
minute revision, by a celebrated en- 
graver, who has speut upwards of three 
years in restoring them to their original 
state, at an expence of upwards of two 
thousand pounds. The greatest care 
has also been taken of the typographical 
part, which will be finished in the first 
style of modern printing. A few copies 
will be printed on imperial folio paper, 
with the first and choicest impressions of 
the portraits. 

A Prospectus is in circulation of a 
Polygiott Bible, in one volume quarto, 
or in four volumes of a pocket size, 
comprising the Hebrew.Text, the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, the New Testament, 
in Syriac; the Septuagint, aud Greck 
Testament; the Latin Vulgate; and 
English Version, This Prospectus pre- 
sents an explanation of the general plan 
of the work, specimens in cach, Jan, 
guage, and the whole of the Prefaces ; 
with an Appendix, describing, a@ sup- 
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lementary volume, entitled “ Scripture 
Harmony,” being a concordance of near 
500,000 references, by the editors of the 
French, Latin (Vulgate,) and German 
Bibles; and from Blayney, Canne, Scott, 
Brown, and others; printed so as to in- 
ter-page or bind with ¢ither part of the 
above Polyglott Bible, or be used, as a 
distinct work, with any edition of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Polyglott Bible, 
which it is the object of this Prospectus 
to introduce to the notice of the public, 
will contain the HebrewT ext, the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, tlhe Greek Version of the 
Septuagint, the Latin Vulgate, the Fn- 
glish Version of the Old Testament ; 
and the original Greck, the Syriac 
Version, the Latin Vulgate, and the 
English Version of the New Testament. 
The letter-press of cach page is uniform, 
and so composed, that the work may be 
arranged in four pocket volumes ; or the 
whole employed in forming one quarto 
volume, with two of the languages on 
each page, so as to present the text of 
all at oue view. The mode of publica- 
tion will be in yolumes, and in parts; 
each volume to consist of five parts. 
From the arrangements adopted, and 
the progress already made in the work, 
the publisher hopes, on the 1st of July, 
to present the Polyglott Pentateuch, 
being Part I, of cach volume, to the 
public. We agree with the publisher, 
that this attempt to facilitate biblical 
icarning, lays claim to a higher character 
than that of a commercial re-print ; aud 
we recommend it to the notice and pa- 
tronage of our readers. 

We are glad to find that a third part 
of Mrs. Grant’s Poputar Mopets is 

rinting. No work published within the 
ast twenty years has merited more 
seneral currency, aud the appropriation 
of its profits is as laudable as the plan 
and executiun of the work are novel 
and interesting. ) 

A unique and elegant work, in large 
quarto, with many coloured plates, by 
Mr, Repton, under the title of Frag- 
ments on Landscape Gardening and 
Architecture, as connected with rural 
Scenery, js nearly completed; and sab- 
scribers’ names continue to be received, 

The Round Table, a collection of Es- 
says, is in preparation. 

Bishop Warson lately addressed g 
Jetter to the President of the Board o 
Agriculture, on the planting aud growth 
of larches, A few years ago, a large 
traet of land, called Cartmei Fell, was 
inclosed by Act of Parliament. He pur- 


chased four hundred ninety and nine 
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acres, and the whole sum @ ia 
planting 322,500 larches, at 80s. a thou: 
sand, amounted to 4831. 15s.; 
If then 4831. be improved at the vom. 
pound interest of 5/. per cent, for sixty 
years, it will amount to 9,091/, being 
the loss sustained in sixty years by 
planting 322,500 larches. WY rent of 
379 acres will also be lost for ten 

and will amount to 5192. making the 
whole loss in sixty years amonut io 
9,612. The supposed diminution iq 
the value of the pasture improved for 
filty years, will be 4,186/. so that the 
whole loss in sixty years, by planting 
322,500 larches on 379 acres of land, 
worth half-a-crown an acre, will be 
13,7987. In twenty years one-half the 
trees, viz. 161,000 (supposing 600 to 
haye perished) should be cut down; and 
in forty years, one-half of the remainder, 
viz. 80,000 (supposing another 500 to 
have perished) should be taken away; 
and in sixty years hence, when ( 
another 500 should have perished) there 
will be 80,000 trees of sixty years’ 
growth, and not more, than 302 on an 
acre to be felled. ‘The prices of 161,000 
trees of twenty years growth, improved 
for forty years, together with that of 
80,000 trees improved for twenty years, 
being added to that of 80,000 trees of 
sixty years growth, will, he conjectures, 
upon the most moderate computation, 
amount to 150,000/., if the commerce 
of the country, and the price of foreign 
fir wood, continue. The annual in- 
crease of the larch-tree in circumference, 
at six feet from the ground, is one inch- 
and-an-half, on an average of several 
years; and, of larches of different ages, 
from ten years old to fifty. Am acre of 
land, when planted with larches, pays 
annually, from twenty-four to twenty- 
sever) years’ growth, a rent, by the i- 
crease of the wood, of Si. 5s.: what 
rent an acre of Jand would pay, when 
the larches were forty, fifty, or sixty 
years old, cannot be accurately known, 
except by an actual admeasurement; 
but the bishop has some reason for 
guessing that it would, at fifty years 
from the first planting, pay 4 rent 
not less than 152. a year, 

Dr. Marcet, M.D, F.R.S. one of the 
Physicians to Guy's Hospital, announces 
an Essay on the Chemical History and 
Medical Treatment of Urinary Caleull, 
with plates. . 

Me Laine, the architect, has issued 
proposals for publishing by sabscription, 
in imperial folio, Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections of Baildings, public a 
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including plans and details of the 
ae Castom | House, now building at 
London. ‘The engraving of these plates 
is in great forwardness. 

There is now to be seen at the mag- 
nificent establishment of Mes rs. Bos- 
sance and Masson, in Marlborough- 
street, oue of the largest and most exqui- 
sitely finished drawings that we remem- 
ber to have geen. It is by Gousaup, and 
represents the baptism of Napoleon the 
Second, in the Church of Notre Dame, 
at Paris, and exhibits correct portraits 
of cighty personages of the Imperial 
Court. It has been removed from the 
cabinet of St. Cloud, and is offered for 
sale at the price of 10001. In the mean 
time, it is on public view; and it merits 
ihe notice of connoisseurs, not only as a 
rare work of art, but as an interesting 
historical curiosity. 

A Translation is printing of Memoirs 
of Madame la Marquise de la Roche- 
jaquelein, 

‘The printers in London have reduced 
their prices on reprinted works to those 
before the advance in 1810. ‘The ground 
is the reduction in the prices of the neces- 
saries of life, which we hope will be last- 
ing and general, in spite of the antj-social 
projects of raising them again for the 
purpose of enabling the people to pay 
the interest of the cost of the late anti- 
British wars. Similar reductions are 
making, or are attempted, in most other 
branches of trade. 

In afew days will be published, an 
Essay on Weights and Measures ; com- 
prising a view of Standards, both an- 
cient and modern; with remarks on the 
principles and provisions of a bill now 
betore Parliament, entitied, “a Bill for 
ascertaining and establishing Unifor- 
mity of Weights and Measures;” by 
P. Kexty, LL.D. author of “the Uni- 
versal Cambest,” and other works on 
em aud mathematical sub- 
cts, 

_Mr. Hoimes is about to publish a 
Treatise on the Coal Mines of Durham 
and Northumberland, containing ac- 
counts of the different fatal explosions 
Which have taken place within the last 
twenty years, and the means proposed 
for their remedy; illustrated by plates 
of safety-lamps, &e, ) 

Dr. Jonn Crarke, of Cambridge, is 
about to publish by snbseription two 
sts of Songs, Duetts, or Glices, with ori- 
ginal poetry, written expressly for the 
pee by Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Walter 

Cott, William Smyth, James Hogg 
ohn Stewart, aL “4 

SY sqrs, aud ‘Lord Byron, 
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An Oxford graduate has nearly ready 
for publication, a work, having for its 
title— the Catechism Examined, pre- 
ceded by strietures on the exelusi 
system of instruction putsned in the 
National Society,.and followed by re- 
en on that “ prostration of under- 

anding and will,” whieh, according to 
the Bistop of London, in his “late 
charge, it is the object of that system to 
extend and perpetuate. : 

Mapame Sacut has a the 
town during the past month, by her 
performances at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
~ a Re ype = which is stretched from 

e back o stage to the upper gal- 
lery, along which he sueitghushts 
scended with perfect ease and great 
agility. 

Mr. KEAN continues to draw crowded 
houses to Drury-Lane ‘Theatre; and a 
piece, called Pitcairn’s Island, founded 
on the late discovery of the nimtineers, 
has proved the great strength of the conpe 
de ballet, at this well managed theatre. 

Mrs. Carre has in the press, a second 
edition of Discourses, chiefly on devo- 
tional. subjects ; by the late Rev, New- 
coME Capre; first published in 1806, 
and which have been long out of print. 

A new and enlarged edition is 
paring of Biatr’s Grammar of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, illustrated 
with many engravings on wood and 
copper. ‘This work takes place in our 
seminaries of the once popular, but now 
obsolete, treatises of Martin, Fergu- 
guson, Keill, &e, ; 

Subscribers’ names are invited to the 
following valuable works, in the press 
of NicHots, Son, and Benttey:—Mr. 
Surtees’s History of Durham, vol. 1— 
Mr. Ormerod’s History of Chesbire, 
Part I—Mr. Baker’s History of Nor- 
thamptonshire.—Mr. Ruding’s Annals 


‘of the Coinage of Britain—Mr. Fos- 


brooke’s British Monachism, or Man- 
ners and Customs of the Monks and 
Nuns of England, with plates of Cos- 
tumes.—Des. Erasmi Rot. Concio de 
Puero Jesu; olim pronunciata & Puero 
in Schola Joannts CoLetTi. 

It is the design of government te 
render the recently discovered demi- 
British colony in Pitcairn’s Island, the 
descendants of the muttineers of the 
Bounty, every possible assistance. 
They will be amply supplied with im- 

lements of husbandfy, and of usefal 
handicrafts, and with all those utensils 
of Enropean manufacture which can 
contribute to their comfort or mcrease 


their happiness, The 
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The Narrative of a Ten Years’ Resi- 
dence at the Court of Tripoly, from the 
original correspondence, in the posses- 
sion of the family of the late RicHarp 
*FuLLy, esq. the British consul, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

A Novel, entitled, Glenarvon, the 
production of a lady of high rank, is 
shortly to appear. ' 

A new and improved method of gene- 
rating gas has been tried at Fort Ellis, 
in Nova Scotia, which merits attention. 
Messrs. Harris and Harper took about 
six ounces of birch bark, and about two 
ounces of pitch pine knots, which they 
put into a metal tea-kettle, holding 
about a gallon; they secured~the top 
with clay, to prevent the gas evapo- 
rating; and, then placing the kettle on 
the fire, from five to seven minutes, the 
current of smoke began to play out of 
the nozzle of the kettle. To this they 
applied a lighted candle, and it commu- 
nicated with the gas as quick as gun- 
powder, and continued burning with a 
clear and bright light, equal to three 
candles, for the space of one hour and 
thirty minutes. At tke next trial, after 
cleaning the kettle of all the substances, 
so as to ascertain the effects of the bark 
alone, they put in ten ounces of birch 
bark, and lengthened the conductor 
with reeds, or rush-pipes, and applied 
a lighted candle to the current issuing 
from the pipes, and it continued to give 
a most beautiful light for the space of 
three hours without burning the reeds. 

Mr. WeyLanp’s work on “ the 
Principles of Population and Produc- 
tion, as they are affected by the Progress 
of Society,” is just ready for publi- 
cation. 

All the late circuits have been ver 
unprofitable to the gentlemen. of the 
long robe. They had not half a cause 
each; and arbitrations, another profit- 
able branch of practice, are now gene- 
rally transferred from lawyers to private 
persons, “as none but fools or rogues 
refer, (says Dr. rauklin,) to the decision 
of lawyers.” ; 

At this critical period, when the fa- 
ture prosperity of Britain depends on 
correct ideas on subjects of political 
economy, a more acceptable service 
could not have been performed than by 
printing the elements of that science in 
a cheap and iuteiligible form. This has 
been effected by Mr. Ricuter, ia his 
translation of the admirable Catechism 
of Say. We had seen the original, and 
bad conceived that a few pages of 
ihe Mouthly Magazine would have been 

. 
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uscfully employed in giving a 

per month; but our design has been an. 
ticipated by the publication of the 

in one useful small volume. The same 


author and translator have also pub. 
lished a highly curious Tract on the 
actual state of England, which con, 
tains very correct views. 

A transiation, from the original 
German, of Professor MorcGensrery’s 
Tour in 1809, 1810, through part of 
Switzerland, Italy, Naples, &c. with ad. 
ditions, is in the press. 

Mr. Benjamin Houpitcu is printing 
at Stamford the History of Crowland 
Abbey, digested from the materials of 
Mr. Gough, including an abstract of the 
Observations of Mr. Essex on the Ab- 
bey, and the Origin and Use of the Tri 
anguiar Bridge; to which is added, an 
Appendix, concerning the rise and 
gress of the pointed architecture, from 
essays collected by Mr. 'Faylor. 

Capt. Mansy has exhibited to the 
Barrack Commissioners a method for 
the extinction of fire. It enables the 
person who discovers the fire to proceed 
at once to extinguish it by a machine, 
which he may easily carry by hand, 
charged with a fluid so strongly impreg- 
nated with antiphlogistic ingredjents as 
instantly to quench the fiercest combus- 
tion, The quantity of fluid contained in 
the machine will effect as much towards 
extinction as 120 gallons of simple water. 
Acase,eontaining two more such machines 
ready charged, and reservoifs of the fluid 
for recharging the three, constituted the 
complete apparatus.—Its merits are, 
that it is always ready for instantaneous 
application; that it may be carried by 
one person to any part of the building, 
aud directed to the most intricate re- 
cesses of the incipient fire; and that it 
offers in a box one foot deep, two wide, 
and Iess than three long, means of ex- 
tinguishment equal to a quantity of 720 

allons of water. ; 
: Letters toa Nobleman will speedily 
be published, proving a late Prime Mi 
nister to have been Junius, and develo- 
ping the secret Motives which induced 
him to write under that and other sig- 
natures. 

The Rev. AnpRew THOMPSON, of 
Edinburgh, has nearly ready for publi- 
cation, Lectures, Expository and Prac- 
tical, on Select Portions of Scripture; @ 
two octavo volumes, 

Dr. AvAM Dons, of Worcester, has 
in the press, the Physician’s a 
Companion, arranged in, alphabeticat 
dissertations, in an octavo volume, Dr 
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_ Dr; Duncan, senior, of Edinburgh, is 
sring for the press, a new edition of 
ig Observations on the distinguishing 
Symptoms of three different Species of 
Pulmonary Consumption, the C atarrhal, 
the Apostematous, and the Pubercu- 
lous. —The appendix, In which he gave 
some account of an opiate medicine, 
repared from common Garden Lettuce, 
and which he has denominated Lactuca- 
rium, will be considerably enlarged, with 
observations communicated to him by 
several of his friends who have employed 
it in practice. 
A few months ago, Messrs. GRAHAM 
and RAILTON discovered, upon their 
wemises in Mansion-house-street, an 
old well which was full of burned wood ; 
upon removing this, and a quantity of 
black mud beneath it, they found se- 
yeral botties of a globular shape, with 
short necks, the exteriors of which were 
considerably decomposed from the loss 
of alkali, and the silicious carth peeled 
of in films. One of these contained 
some excellent wine, having the flavour 
and appearance ot Malaga—the others 
were full of a liquor which appeared to 
have been Port-wine, but the spirit was 
almost entirely converted into vinegar, 
and the veretable matter was in a state 
ef putrefaction. The colour was that 
of tawny port. ‘The white wine con- 
tained 18 per cent. of alcohol, while the 
red afforded only 3 per cent. It is cu- 
rious, that, in regard to the former, the 
wine and cork were more sound: than 
the bottle. From the antiquity of the 
premises, the quantity of burned wood 
in the cellar, the ancient form of the 
bottles, the perishing state of the glass, 
aud other circumstances, it is plausibly 
conjectured that the wine was of ante- 
nor date to the great fire of London, 
Which occurred in 1666. When the 
bottles were opened and their contents 
examined, there were present Sir Ro- 
bert Graham, Mr. Joseph Railton, Dr. 
Cooke, and Mr. Brande. 
__ Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Children, supposed to be written by 
himself, will soon appear, in three duo- 
decimo volumes. 
| A new edition is preparing of that 
Valuable work for students and biblical 
mare, Harmer’s Observations on 
7 Passages of Scripture, revised by 
tr. ADAM CLARKE. 
. -- eee of Sermons, translated from 
i rench of the Rev. DANIEL de 
en by Mrs. ALLEN, is in the 


The same lady has issued preposals 
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for publishing, by subscription, im one 
vulume octavo, a translation of Two 
Dissertations on Sacrifices; the first on ail 
the sacrifices.of the Jews, with remarks 
on some of those of the Heathens; the 
second, on the sacrifice of Christ ; in both 
which the general doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church on these subjects is de- 
fended against the Socinians; from the 
original Latin, by Dr. Outram, for- 
meriy one of the Canons of West- 
minster Abbey. 

A new work, by Miss TaYior, au- 
thor of “ Display,” is in the press, and 
will appear in a few days, : 

The Rev. Harvey Maraiott will 

publish, early in May, a new and cor- 
reeted edition of a Course of Practical 
Sermons, expressly adapted to be read 
in families. 
- The right of petitioning is about to 
be asserted by Mr. GLENNIE, in a brief 
statement of his case with the Prince 
Regent, and of the unconstitutional doc- 
trine that is now both held and acted 
upon in regard to the presenting of pe- 
titions, &c. Nosubject, in our opinion, 
more urgently calls: for solemn paniia- 
mentary enquiry. 

An elegant work is in the press on 
Scripture Genealogy, consisting of 
thirty-five engraved tables, exhibiting 
the correct Genealogy of Scripture, 
from Adam to Christ; to be accompanied 
with descriptive letter-press, and com- 
prised in one volume, royal 4to. 

Mapame Despourim has just pub- 
lished an elegant translation of the 
beautiful moral tale of the Vicar of: 
Wakefield ; and, for the improvement of 
students, the English is printed on the 
opposite pages. 

A new volume of poems, by a young 
lady, entitled, “ Melancholy Hours,” is 
in the press, and will appear in the 


-course of the month. 


Mr. Pysus has just ready for publica- 
jion a French Grammar, on an entirely 
new principle; by which the language 
may be acquired or taught in an easy 
and expediiious manner. — i 

The Dictionary of Living Painters, 
Sculptors, Engravers, &e, forming @. 
Companion to the Dictionary of Living 
Autkors, will appear in a few weeks. 

The first and second parts have ap- 
peared of the Encyclopaedia Edinensis, 
or dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Mis- 
cellaneous Literature, to be completed in 
six vols. 4to.; conducted by James Min- 
Ler, M.D. editor of the fourth and 
greater part of the filth editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, with the as- 

sistance 
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sistance of the principal contributors to 
that work, ona plan which, by abridging 
what is not generally useful, and treat- 
ing at greater length the more important 
branches of knowledge, is likely to be- 
come popular. 

A Committee of the House of Commons 
has valued the Elgin collection of an- 
cientmarblesat 35,0001. Messis. West, 
LAWRENCE NOLLUKENS, 'LAXMAN, &c. 
were examined before the committee, 
and spoke in enthusiastic terms of them. 
Some of them preferred the Theseus and 
the Neptune even to the Belvedere 
Apollo and the Laocoon; they con- 
elude their report with the follow- 
ing observations: —“ Your Committce 
eannot dismiss this interesting sub- 
ject without submitting to the atten- 
tive reflection of the house,jiow highly 
the cultivation of the fine aris has con- 
tributed, to the reputation, character, 
and dignity of every government by 
whieh they have been encouraged, and 
how intimately they are connected with 
theadvancement of every thing valuable 
in science, literature, and philosophy. 
In contemplating the importance and 
splendour to which so small a republic 
as Athens rose, by the genius and ener- 

of her citizens, exerted in the 
path of such studies, it is impossible to 
overlook how transient the memory 
and fame of extended empires and of 
mighty conquerors are, in comparison of 
those who have rendered inconsiderable 
staies eminent, and immortalized their 
own names by these pursuits. But, if it 
be true, as we learn from history and 
experience, that free governments afford 
a soil most suitable to the production of 
native talent, to the maturing of the 
powers of the human mind, and to the 
growth of every species of excellence, 
by opening to merit the prospect of re- 
ward and distinction, no country can be 
better adapted than our own to afford 
an honourable asylum to these monu- 
ments of the school of Phidias, and of the 
administration of Pericles; where, se- 
eure from further injury and degrada- 
tion, they may receive that admiration 
and homage to which they are entitled, 
and serve in return as models and ex- 
amples to these, who, hy knowing how 
to revere and appreciate theth, ma 
learn first to imitate, and ultimately to 
rival them.” 

FRANCE. 

Among other ill-advised measures of 
the legitimate government of France, it 
has dissolved the illustrious compact of 
men of science and letters, kuown un- 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligetce. 











[May 1, 
der the name of THE INSTITUTE, amas, 
sociation whose Transactions Will do ho. 
nour to human genius in all futere 
Created in an epoch of liberty, its egg. 
stitutions were perhaps found to be yp. 
favourahle to the of 
those salutary prejudices which 
such passive subjects in the 12th, 13th, 
Mth, and 15th centuries, and which 
render the cares of government 80 easy 
in Turkey and Morocco—it has there. 
fore for that, or some other reason, 
dissolved! A shadow of the — 
has been set up in its stead, the name 
of Academy has been revived, and the 
first generation of members nominated 
from among the approved adherents of 
legitimacy. We have not seen the list, 
but the names of those members of the 
Institute honoured by exclusion have 
appeared in the public prints; and, as it 
would be the highest human distinction 
to have one’s name associated with such 
names in any situation in which they 
can appear, so it may be presumed to 
be a compliment which few men will 
covet to he placed in any adverse list. 

As one of the corollaries growing out 
of the previously described measure, the 
same powers have found it expedient to 
dissolve the famous Polytechnic School, 
in which, for many years past, 1500 sons 
of the first families in France have been 
liberally educated at the publie ex- 
pence. From this semi came tite 
800 brave youths, who, like the 300 
Spartans at Thermopyle, sacrificed 
themselves in the batteres of Mont- 
martre, when Paris was betrayed into 
the hands of the hostile hordes in 1814. 
They are now accused ofinsubordination, 
and dismissed to their parents; but, u- 
der the circumstances of France, could 
subordination be expected of the survi- 
vors and successors of the EIGHT HUN- 
DRED? ‘ 

It affords us great satisfaction to ob- 
serve, that the matchless trophy of Art, 
the Cours Historique et Elémentaire de 
Peinture, ou Galerie complete du Mu- 
sée Napoléon, is finished, 7“ publica- 
tion of the 120th number. This precious 
and elegant collection represents | 
pictures and statues, which give 1 & 
great superiority over the Musce £7¢ 
gais, published by RoBILLaRD, 
contains but 380. Since the violent 

rsion of the celebrated Gallery of the 
Museum of Paris, the lovers of the fine 
arts will cagerly seek for a 
which recals to their minds that wont 
ful union of the chefs-d’ceuvre of 


’ : : 120 pom 
rope. Complete copies, «| - 
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pers, fine proofs, are offered in London Votaries. The old English song of the 
for 604. Vicar of Bray, applies at this time to 
A carious volume has just appeared on many other characters in hrance, be- 
the War in Spain, by De Prapt—we sides to this De Prapt, who has’ been 
say curious, because it contains some alternately a devoted tool of N apoleon, 
documents worthy of perusal, and which and a flatierer of the Bourbons, 
we will transfer to = Monthly Ma- 
ine, particularly the conversation : 
awe N apoleon and Escoiquiz, if \. apdrirte | — us after the pre- 
the work is not translated; but, consi- ve yeaa 
dered as a history, like all history that | We have authority to inform our rem 
now appears in France, and much that ders, that a literary and political friend 
appears in England, it may, in many of the late illustrious Mx. WHITeReaD, 


respects, be regarded as apocryphal. pore 
Pa or servility renders the party of has engaged to write the Life of that in- 


the sycophants triumphant all over Eu- trepid champion of the people, and sup- 
rope; and Truth must hide itself in porter of the constitution. 
holes and corners, or bring ruin on its 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDON; 
) From March 24 to April 24, 1816. 
en 
F the acute diseases, fevers of the low nervous kind, and scarlatina, have been the 
most common. Among children, the prevalence of disease is still remarkable; on 
the same day I was requested to visit four infants of poor parents, all of whom were 
irrecoverable ; two were dying from water on the brain, one from a convulsive affection 
of the respiratory organs, and the other from inflammation of the lungs. A gréat maby 
cases of hoopin g cough and measies have presented themselves. The latter, in an adult, 
has laid the foundation of an incurable phthisis, though the most active means have been 
employed to counteract it. 

I have continued to employ the briony in cases of dropsy: three cases have come 
under my notice since the last report. 

The first was that of an infirm old gentleman, who was attacked with great pain, 
redness, and tumefaction of the right jeg. ‘The pain and inflammation were removed 
by brisk purgatives and fomentations applied to the part, but the swelling continued. 
lis appearance differed in no respect from genuine anasaica. I directed four ounces 
of thinly sliced briony root to be infused in eight ounces of Madeira wine, and the half 
tu be given daily, Considering the infirmity of my patient, the event has exceeded my 
utmost expectation; the swelling having gradually, but almost entirely disappeared. 

In another case of anasarca of both legs, we liave been less successful; at first, the 
swelling was reduced with surprising rapidity, but it returned and has continued ime 
moveable, This patient has been ill two years, and has baffled the skill of the most 
eminent of the faculty ia England. : 

The last case in which I tried this root was, that of a dropsy of the belly, and universal 
anasarea, extending even to the face. I gave it only one day ; the danger appeared so 
mmediate that I dared not rest upon the employment of a medicine whose virtaes were 
hot established by sufficient experience. I was led also to abandon it in this instance, 

calise the patient found, that, in common with every other medicine which had before 
been tried, it occasioned distension and flatulence of the stomach, A surprismg amend. 
ment has been produced by gum ammoniacam, carbonate of iron, and su -carbonate of 
pot-ash, with the occasional use of elaterium, or cream-of-tartar, by which large quan- 
lilies of water have been evacuated at different times. Pa 

Au interesting and complicated case has been cured by directing our attention to the 
state of the liver and digestive organs ; it serves also to illustrate the effect of mind in 
Producing and maintaining disease of the body. ‘The unfortunate object of it, during 
tlre years, the whole period of her complaint, had been kept in a state of horrid mental 
suffering, from the ill-treatment of her husband.. A removal from the ape his 

utal tyranny was the first measure adopted, and contribated, in an essential ee, 
10 mitigate the severity of her symptoms; she had been subject for three years to diffi- 
cult breathing, hoarseness, and a whooping avd convulsive cough, with scanty expectora- 
“ion, Has occasionally had sore.throat, and felt the necessity of being propped ap im 
bed for the Space of two years ; she suffered less in the erect position, and when Pommeny 
forwards; twelve-months ago, she first perceived a numbness in the left hand and arm, 
though withont pain; the numbness occurred three or four times a-day, remaining 

dlontuLy Mag. No. 283. Zz about 
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about twenty minutes each time, and alternated with the same sensations in the right 
thigh. The parts soon became painful when pressed ; this was succeeded by great heat 
of the body, and feebleness of the knees, which were also painful to the toueh, hot, and 
swoln, but without redness. In addition to these symptoms, she had pain about the 
Joins and groin, ranning down to the bladder, with zreat weight in_ the lowér part of 
the abdomen, the pain being principally experienced at the time of passing orine, At 
times, she suffered much from throbbing heail-ache, mostly over the ‘eft eye, with din. 
ness of sight, which was worse after coughing or eating, and at night; nor was it te. 
lieved by the recambent position. About four months ago, she began to have exery. 
tiating pains under the left breast, describing a circle on the chest. Palpitations came 
on at the same period, especially after coughing, eating, or walking; since this time 
she has not menstruated; the bowels have been confined till within a week of her 
application for advice, when they became relaxed with black and offensive di ; 
a pain in the pit of the stomach, as if a knife was piercing to the back, was first perceived 
about two months ago with fluttering about the stomach, tension, pain and hardness 
a little below that part, the pain was increased on pressure, or by a deep inspiration 
and was worse after eating. At the same period a vomiting commenced, which cop. 
tinned to the time of taking this account, about a month since, when she began to pat 
in practice the plan of treatment, which has happily effected her complete recovery, 
She first took an emetic, and after a brisk purgative medicine, with some relief; the 
mercurial pill was then given every night, and the nitric acid three times a-day; these 
were slightly varied according to circumstances, but to them principally the recovery is 
to be ascribed. 

11, North Crescent, Bedford Square. 
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A‘ a late ‘meeting of the Geological Society, a paper by Proressor Esmack, of 
Christiana, was read, entitled, “A Description of a new Ore of Tellurium.” This 

ore occurs in hexagonal plates, of a tin white colour. When exposed to the blow-pipe, 

it exhibits all the characters of Tellurium, and there remains beliind a globule of siiver. 

It is found in the Oundal Copper Mine, accompanied by eopper pyrites, and by 

Molybdena. 

Dr. Witson Puitip, of Worcester, in a letter to Dr. THomson, states that, as it 
had been remarked that his experiments to prove the identity of the Galvanic and Ner- 
vous Influence, shou'd have been made on some other animal than the rabbit, he has 
repeated the experiment on dogs, and found the result, both with regard to the stomach 
and lungs, in all respects the same as in rabbits. ‘The galvanism was not applied in sach 
force as to occasion any expression of pain, which it does if the power of the trough is 
more than occasions a slight twitching in the fore legs. From these experiments, ove 
of two inferences is unavoidable; we must either admit the identity of the nervous 
influence and galvanism, cr that there is a power different from the nervous influence, 
yet capable of performing its most complicated functions, 

Dr. BrewsTER, in his Experiments on Glass, found, that by heating glass hot, and 
cooling it upon cold iron, it acquired a christalized texture. Of all the minerals tried, 
obsidian was the only one whose texture was altered by a moderate heat. This potuts 
outa further analogy between obsidian and glass, and renders the opinion of those who 
eonsider this mineral as of volcanic origin, still more probable. ta 

Dr. J. R. Coxe has made some experiments on the crystallization of salts, which in 
some respects contradict the generally received opinions respecting that process. He 
found, contrary to the notion of air being necessary to the consolidation of crystals, 
that solutions of nitrate of potash, muriate of ammonia, and Glauber’s salt, put into a 
— at the boiling temperature, and either corked or closely covered with a piece of 

ladder, frequently deposited regular crystals as the mass cooled without any expe 
sure to the atmospheric pressure. On the other hand, saturated solutions 6f these salls 
remained uncorked and exposed to the atmospheric pressure during three days without 
any consolidation. These experiments have been varied and repeated in different- 
sized vessels, and always with the same anomalous results. Nor did any material dif- 
ference appear when the water was fully saturated, or only charged with the salts. So- 
lations of these salts even on shaking sometimes did not immediately crystallize, while at 
others they yielded crystals without any apparent cause. Sometimes he had f 
transparent crystals two inches long; in other instances, only irregular masses at 
bottom of the vessel. All the rapidly-formed crystals, as might be expected, were 
spongy, soft, striated, and had a satin-like aspect ; and the hasty crystallization ‘always 
began at the surface. While in some cases regular crystals were formed at the a 
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ef both corked and uncorked phials, afterwards a solid crust has formed in the upper 

part of the phials, withont any obvious cause. Dr. C. considers it the most sine ular and 

mexplicable fact, that when regular, firm, transparent crystals are deposited (under all 

the above citcumstances), as soon as the remaining saturated solution above them con- 

solidates, the first formed crystals almost instantly lose their transparency, and become 

of a porcelain white colour. He ascribes this change to the abstraction of water of 
crystallization, as he found that the whitish mass, when dissolved in water and again 

crystallized, afforded a quantity of transparent crystals heavier than the original white 

ones. Jn this and in ali the other experiments Dr. Coxe has taken no notice of the ace 

tion of light, nor does he appear to be aware that light has a potent influence on crys- 

tallization. Dry. Brewsters ingenious and successful experiments on the effects of sa« 

line solutions on rays of light, prove the necessity of attending to their influence in all ex. 

periments of this kind. Dr, C. has tried similar experiments with solntions of alum, 

sulphates of magnesia, iron, copper, and zinc, muriate of lime and subearbonate of soda, 

without any very notable dissimilarity, But so uncertain and irregular were the ree 

sults, that in no Case could he anticipate them. He thinks, indeed, that his experiments ; 
fully disprove the theory of latent heat, which has itself become latent long ago, as water 

saturated at 212° remained fluid and transparent even at the freezing point, althongla 

the theory ascribes its solvent power to the temperature. 

VoGeL has published a paper to shew, than when Sugar is boiled with various metallic 
oxides, and with different metalline salts, it has the property of decomposing them, 
Sometimes it reduces the oxide to the metalline state ; at others, it deprives the oxide of 
one of the doses of oxygen, with which it was combined, and thereby reduces it to az 
inferior degree of oxidation, 
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Cocoa, West India . 3 5 O to 410 O 3 5 0 to 410 O percewt, 
Cotiee, W. India, ordinary 13 0 — 3S 2 O 213 O— 3 2 O ditto, 
jfne . 48 O— 5 0 0 48 0— 5 0 0 ditto, 
——, Mocha ° 615 0— 7 0 @O 615 0— 7 O O ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common O 0 0 — O O O 0 00— 0 O Operlb, 
-———, Demerara . 0110— 0 ¢@ 2 0231— 0 2 4 ditto. 
Currants é ‘ 48 0— 413 O 40 0— 410 0 perewt, 
Figs, Turkey ° 916 O— 3 0 O 216 0— 3 O QO ditto, 
Flax,Riga . . 7800— 00 0 0 0 0— O O Operton 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 4400— 00 0 45 00— 0 0 0 ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 512 0—12 0 0 512 0—il O Opercwt 
—,——, Bass 2« 50 0— 8 8 O 5 0 0— 8 0 0 ditto. 
lrou, British, Bars 13 0 O— 0 vu O 11 0 O— O O O per ton, 
’ , Pigs .«. 8 0 O— 9 OO 710 O0— 6 O O ditto, 
Oil,salad  . 15 0 0 —16 0 O 15 0 0 —16 O Operjar. 
—,Galipli . ., 9 0 O0O— 00 0 99 0 0 — O O O perton. 
Rags, Hamburgh ° 21440— 0 0 0 9140— 0 QO 0 per cwt, 
——, [tahan, tine o CO Om @ 0 90 0o00— 00 0 ditto. 
Raisias, bloom or jar,new.6 0 O— 0 O O 60 0— 0 0 O ditto, 
Rice, Carolina, new . 314 0 — 316 0 000— 0 0 0 ditto. 
——, East ludia ot 6.0 a £1 8 018 O— 1-0 O ditto. 
Wk, Ching sac. o,f Bae ee 13 0— 1 5 Operlb, 
——, Bengal, skem . 015 O— 1 0 O 015 0 — 1 0 O ditto, 
Spices, Cunamon 5 0 12 «G6 — 0 140 09 9— 010 6 ditto. 
——, Cloves ee O 3S C— 0 4 6 03 O—- 03 Y ditto. 
———, Nutmegs - £6. oe, &, Bre 040-— 0 6 2 ditto. 
————, Pepper, black © 0 10f— 0 0 103 0 0 8— 0,0 9§ ditto. 
-——-, ————-, white 0 14— 0 1 6 012-~— 01 3 ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac 0 5 8 — 0 510 05 4— 0 5 6peryal. 
~~, Geneva Hollands 0 3 2 — 0 3 4 0210 — 0 5S O ditto. 
———, Rum, Jamaica 0 3 6 — O 4 6 03 6— 0 4 6 ditto. 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown 3 16 0 — 319 0 312 0 — 316 Operewt 
“—, ——,, fine . 410 0— 415 0 410 0 — 415 0 ditto, 
——, East India . 2 20— 3 6 0 23 0— 3 8 O ditto. 
——, lump,fine , 610 O — 616 0 610 0 — 616 O ditto. 
sree fH eSa S$ OSS et ee 
_— Ru oe ‘ a. Q — ' 
> uSsla, yellow 4 12 O Qo 0 eZz Tea, 
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Tea, Bohea . «© 09 110 — 0 
—-, Hyson, fme .« 0 6 O— O 
Wine, Madecira,old . 909 0 0 —120 
——, Port, old » 120 0 O— 125 


Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd's Coffee House-—Guernsey or Jersey 





1 ii 0110— 6 


11 
0 0 060—006 me 
0 9 90 0 O—120 0 Opery, 
00 120 0 0—195 0 o due 
00 110 0 0—120 09 


‘ork, Dublin, or Belfast, 1g a 14. — Hambro’, 15s. — Madeira, 2 a 93,— Jan. 
2h. 'Newfoundiand, 4 a 5.—Southern Fishery, out and home, —1, : Jamaica 

Course of Exchange, April 26.—Amsterdam, 39 6 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 35 10 av, 
Paris, 25 60.—Leghorn, 474.—Lisbon, 574.— Dublin, 15 per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill; Grand Junction 
CANAL shares sell for 1501.—Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Union, 901,—Grand 
Surry, —l. — Rochdale, —!.— Ellesmere, 761. — Worcester and Birmingham, 95], — 
London Dock, 761. per share.—West India, 1451.—East India, 1401.—East London 
Warter-Works, 651.— West Middlesex, 231.— London Institution, 491, — gp. 
ry, 19]. 10s.—Russell, 16l. 16s.—Imperial INsuRANCE OFFick, 451.—Albion, 281.—Gas 


LicuHt Company, Sl. premium, 


Gold in bars 41. per 0z.—New doubloons 3]. 15s.—Silver in bars 58, 12d, 
The 5 per cent, cons. on the 26th, were 61}, Omnium 173. 
ir 
AvenaseticaL List of Bankruptcies and DivipENDS, announced between the 
20th of March and the With of April, 1816, extructed from the London Gazettes, 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 156.] 


{ The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. ] 


TKINSON T. York, woollen draper. (Evans, London 
Buckingham B. Briddefter, Devonfhire, thopkeeper, 
( Punton, London 
Buckeridge G- Pangbourne, Berks, timber merchant, 
(Sykes and co. London 
Brovghton B, Curtain rvad, hatdwareman. (Mayhew 
cu. 
Bowler G. and G.and R. Armfrong, Manchefter. (Bare 
rett ard co. 
Bowman T. Sunderland, fmithk. (Bell andco. London 
Bryan R. Abergavenny, china dealer, (Cardales and co, 


on 

Bourne W. Towns Mills, Bridgenorth.  (Caftree 

Burt "0 C. Catherine court, Tower hill, thip owner. 

ones 

Burton S$. Kington upon Hyll, confectioner, (Bell 
and co.. London 

Bridger J, Steep, Hamphhire, farmer, (Brice. London 

Banks T. Little Hil! houfe, Staffordthire, timber merchante 
(Price and co. London 

Barnes j. Sheffield. merchant. (Hardy 

Baft R, Turvey, Bedfordshire, farmer. (Meredith 

Bernard J. and C. Manchefter, linen drapers. (Willis 
and co. London 

Cooper J. Lidney, Gloucefterfhire, grocer. (Poole 
and co. London 

Campbell B. Liverpool, uphol&crer 
London 

Cooke W. Millsbridge, York, and J. Littlewood, Leeds, 
carpet manufacturers, (Granger, Leeds 

Cone 7. Attisbourgh, Norfolk, miller, (Bromiley, 


(Claike and co 


Clements S$. Roughton, Lincola, corn merchaat, (Walker, 


London 
Catton J: epee Church lane, copper plate printer, 

mit? 
Conffant L. H. H. G, Wellclofe fquare, fiigar refiner. 


(Lang 
Cooper T. Preftwich, calico printers { Blakelock, London 
Cartwright J. Saltford, victualler. (Beuruillon and co. 


London 

Coxeter J. Greenham Mills, Newbury, clothier. (Phipps, 
Loncon 

Clewer J. 4H. Botley, Hants, hipwright. (Knight and co, 
London 


Children G. Tunbridge, Kent, banker. (Smith, London 

Caulron J. Afton, Warwickfiire, wire worker. (Wine 
die, Landon . 

Chambers J. Great Hampton, Worcefierthire, carpenter, 
(Collert and co. Rendon 

Docker J. Great Ruffell treet, Covent Garden, vidtuailer, 
(Bovili and co. London 

Dailett R. Merton, Surry, farmer. 

Debell J. Plymouth. grocer, (Mavoracr 

Dawfon A. Bath, wheei chair maker. ( Evill 

win T. Lynn, bootmaker, (Beckett, London 

Fox R. Cutlingsby, Lincointire, drapere (Lodington 
and co. London 

Fiitch G. « Relnsford, draper, (Shepherd, London 

Fotter T. and E. S. Yaiding, Kent, malthers, (bebary 
and co, London 

Ford 8. Minories, trunk maker. (Wright 

Gienny J. Rea Lion &reet, Clerkenwell, watch cafe 
maker. ‘Seiby 

Gibfon J, Newcakle upon Tyne, merchant. (Hartley, 


London 
Gidbooe an’ co, W. e 
oo olverhamptvea, baukers. (Baxter and ca, 


(Hartley, London 


Griffiths W, Bath, hatter. (Clarke and eo. London 

Gedge W. Angie court, Throgmorion freet, wine mer. 
chant. (Chorfley 

Gordon A. Union court, Old Broad @reet, merchant, 
(Hutchifon 

Gibbons B. jun, and T, Stokes, Kingswinford, Stafford, 
iron matters. (Conftable, London 


Grubb W. Colchefter. brewer. (Sparling and co. 


rth eh oe Lanny ot farmer. (Ellis, London 
i nS J. B. Hindon. Wilts, grocer. (Popkin, Landen 
Gould w Sheffield, cutler. . ( Brookfield “_ 


Henfhaw T. Mincing lane. wine broker. (Burnley 

Halford T. Finch lane, Cornhill, Rockbroker.  (Heckert 

Herman and Chambers, Whitechapel, tavern keepers, 
-Brace and cy. London | 

Harrifon G Whitcomb ftreet, Middlefex, brewer, (Rigby, 

Howell J. H Street, W matt 

well J. Hermitage ftreet, Wapping, mafter mar 

(Baker, London 55 a ™ 

Ruith.H. Portfmouth, ftationer. (Johnfon, Portfea 

Harvey J. W. and R. Copland High treet, Southwark, |i. 
nen drapers. (Lowlefs and ca. 

pewtes Py Birmingham, innkeeper. (Long and co 

ondon 

Bary W, Thetford, tanner. (Dixon, London 

Harley J. Clifton, Gloucefter, merchant. (Griffith 

Hartley R. Colne, Lancafhire, calico manufactures 
(Hurd and co. London 

Mamlyn R. and Je Chanter, Biddeford, Devonhire; 
bankers. (Carter and co. 

Holland C. Lambeth, army agent. (Burfvot 

Higes J. Exeter, hatter. (Poole and co, London 


Hickfon R. Lee Gomery, Shropthire, miller. (Beobow 
and co. London ‘ 
Mageerttone W. Morpeth, currier. (Conftable, London 


Houle 8. Buw, Pevonthire, ferge maker. (Collett and cd, 


London 
Beckie J,picefens Derbyfhire, rope maker. (Berridge 

ondon 
Jeffett J. Elcot, Berks, farmer. (Blagrave and co 

London 


(De Stague and co. Norwith 
(Taylor, London 
ackfon E. Wirksworth, Derby. (Swettenham and Ge 


bye J. Norwich, hatter. 
Jones J: RB. Briftol, carpenter. (Tanner 


ay E. Badiey, miller. 


ones J. Ketiey, Sheapthire, grocer. (Bigg, London 
endie T. Great ¥armoutii, woollen draper. (Swaia 
and eo. Lendon. 


Kerfhew W. Halifax, Yorkthire, merchagt. (Wilcock 

Lunt J. Kirkdale, Laacathire, vidtuali@,  (Biackfock 
and ca, London 

Lockhard FP. Liverpool, merchant. (Meadowcroft 


London 
Luckman J. Wigan, Lancathire, linen drapem ( Windle, 
London ‘ 
Louch W. S$, Hythe, Kent, banker. (Richaréfany 
Suhyn Wel eapfide, ftatio (H ; 
ukyn W. Ch e, ftationer. arvey 
Levy G. Portfea, Southampton, butcher. (Johafun 
Lomas J. Sheffield, grocer. (Bige, London 


Lane R. Bergh Apton, Norfajk, thopkeeper. (Humlege 
London 
Lovell W. #, Cranfield, Bedfordthire, draper. (Taplat 


Loudon 

Lingford T. Cranbourne Greet, Leicefter fquare, merce 
(Carpenter 

Leader T. Glafgow, merchant. (BSilagrave and co, London 

Mayon &. stoke Gelding, Leiceterfhutey farmers . {alas 
and co. Hinckle 

Millichap T. of the Tything of Whitones, Worckser@i® 
wheelwright. (Cardales and co, Londoa , 

Morrell J. Matifax, eaocere (Wigiewerty BOT ore 
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woore M. Marybone treet, Gulden fquare, hoficre (Hurd 


pes Liverpool and wrt, Aschtony fp bier 


ington and co. London 
(eee cotk pert. Chefter, cottunm manufacturer, 
ters, Stockport 
veiiieae y Wettward, Cumberland, flour dealer. 
“jennell, Lukdua , ‘ 
Br. Gainsburough, thip builder. (Londel and-co. 


va 
Mafoo J. Little Ihorock, Effex, hay dealer. (Jones, 
don é 
steal 5. Wood treet, Cheapfide, haberdafher, (Rattye 
Moore $, North somercoate, Lincolnfhire, grocer. (Ruth. 
h, Hull , : 
me €. Cheriton, Somerfethire, victualler, (Mine, 
London : 
Naih }. and W. Edward ftreet, Cayendifh fquare, glafe 
finers. (Towers 
Nea'e M. Gofport, liven draper. {Jones and co, London 
Nah T. Chetham, brewer. (Stevens 
Nah H, Chetham, drapes. (Stevens 
Newby W. Egsemont, Cumberiaud, carrier. (Clennell, 


London . ; 
Naih J. Bitton, Gloucefter, caginecr. (Bridges and co, 
Londons 
North G. Brecknock, Beecknockthire, carrier. (Atchefon, 
Londou 


@liver J. Su'ton, St. Mary, Lincolnwhire, miller. (Luckett 
and co. | Ondo" 
Purves ). Duke treet, Adelphi, wine merchant. (Seton 
and CO-. 
Pesny W. Titchfield, Southampton, brewer. (Briggs, 
Lendva 
Penfold and co. Maid@one, bankers. {ENis, London 
Park f Walbruok merchant. (Hindman 
Popplewell F. Burfall, cord maker. {Pullen 
Pearion J. Wettoe, thip owner. { Belt aud co. London 
Bailups Je Arthurety, Cumberland, butter factury (Cicne 
nett, London 
Price J. Radnur, farmer. [Pewrrifs, London 
Pebberdy J. Leicezer, hoficr, (King and co. Hinckley 
Perrin J. and H. L. Je S. &. Rochas, Lime &rect, mere 
Chants. { Dennetts and cu 
Palmer j. Piccadilly, tayior. { Burton 
Pace . ie Shropfure, butcher. (Benbow and co. 
ondon 
oun J Loag Moiford, Suffolk, cabinet maker. [Barber, 
ondun 
Richmond R. jun, Manchefer, iron liquor maker. [Willis 
_ and co London 
Rudinfon T. Roberts’ bridge, Suffex, brewer, 
and coy London 
Radclytie J. N. Lower Temple treet, Birmingham, plater. 
(Ellis, London 
one J. 4, Little Baton, Derby, tanace. | Ward and co. 
eruy 


(Gregfon 


Randall E. Bexiey, wheelwrieht. [: anter, Lone 
Rui Kk. Field Dalling, Norfolk, Come and dregats 
C Windus, London 
Robb Me S. Blackfriars road, merchant. [Wadeled 
and co, 
Rufhforth W, Greetland Yorkhire, woollen mapufaduter, 
{ Wigglesworth, London ae ” 
Sherley W. R. Sunning hill, Berkthire, corn dealers 
L Martin, London 
Shaw <*, U verfione, Lancafter, &rigener, ([Fell, Ol. 
veirtone 
Sims |. Cattle @reet, Houadsditch, merchant. faact, 
Loaaun . . - a 
Sharp J. Portfmouth, draper. [ Bogue, London 
nea? Sic BR. Newport, banker, (Dawes and con 
onacon 
Soper J. Tunbridge Wellsy innkeeper. [Young and <a. 
London 
Storer Jj. Waiham greep, Fulham, market denere 
(Tucker, Londoo . - 
Scowcroft W,. &. and W. Hulton, Brightinet, Lanceathire, 
bieacheis. (Milne and co. Londen 
sontors a and G. Hobora bridge, haberdathere, 
afon 
Salter j. Dartmeuth, Devonthire, bookfeller, [ srookiag 
Sicphenfon A. Tj) ncmo.uth, No thumberland, maker mae 
tiner. Murton and co. Londons 
Tomlinion W. Norwich, upholferer. [ Tilbury, Londog 
Topiis R. J. Nottingham, fpwit mesckant, Nuttall, 
Nottingham 
Tatteriali J. wotten ander edge, Glouceter, clothier, 
{ Vizard and co. Londun 
Taylor G. Bittopwearmouth, coal Aver, [Sell and ey 
London : 
Thompivn j. jun. Walton, coal merchant. (Hine, Londes 
Tho. 3 Fs and J. Darlington, Maucnefter, bicachera, 
Hadfield 
Tyiex J Bickerfaff, Lancathire, cattle dealer.  [Cuoky 
Londa 
Vile W, Deal, hatter. [Clarke and co. London 
Williams E, Church @reet, Hackaty, Saréwaremem 
(Pult, London 
Whiteman f. Nusband’s Bofworth, Leicefterthire, in 
ceper. (Ince, Londoa 
Williams W,. Pickweill, Barton, Deyonthire, farmer, 
(Frowd and co. London : 
Wife 5. and C. Maidtone, paper manufadurers. (Sue 
and co. 
Willams T. Derby. brafe founder, [Greaves 
White Je Wood reer, hofier. (Walker and cos 
Williams G. Church row, Lymchouie, dealer, [Serkgy 
Londun 
Worthy R. Exeter, woollen manufacturer. [Turner 
Williams a GNA treet, Rotherbitht, tail maken 
({ Patterfon 
Young D. Ap. Te Water lane, carpenter. [ Amgoty and ode 





DIVIDENDS. 


Armitege W. Upperthorpe, York 
Arnot D. Gracechurch {treet 


Ahhweil J, W. Colcheftter 
Acam R, Lubenham, LeiceRer 
Ayre R. Spalding, Lincola 
Annctts J. Salisbury Hofpital 
Barrowclough fr. Leeds 
Baiber R. W. Ivy lane 
Barnes W. Farnham, Sorry 
Black A. Liverpvol 
Boullen P. Great Winchefter ftreet 
Brovokshavk and co. Long lane 
Badger j.U d Jewry 
Bert E, sithney, Cornwall 
ols T. Liverpool 
Brickwood T N. Liverpool 
ms sey J. High treet, Whitechapel 
arring'on J. strand hire 
sre Ww. Cat Queen ftreet 
Bese J: and j. Vid Jewry- 
yrue C. Warwick 
Barnett p. Portiea 
Buihaw J. Liverpool 
Biackey FE. New Bond freet 
Becket U. Wincheker 
_ 3. Norwich 
Biackburn J. Duke 
Siiford p, Teens Herts — 


fordthire 


Caty road 


a J+ Glamford Briggs, Lincutn fhire 
van J. te Brooxs place, Ken- Goodall T. Philpot lane 
1uston 


Beer W. Brito} 
iitine wey iter feate ftreet 
Bate F. boverpeas yam ry ae 
Bay y J. Pitica, Efex 
Bice tr Ww, cheapfide 
Sekildge &. Eccieitun, Lancathire 


Hoare J. Deb 
Conftabie Mi. and J. Souchwark amit 


Defcham)s A. Clerkenwell 

Dickinfon 0. South Shields 

Daniei R. Coleman ttreet 

Evans O. Bala, Merioneth 

Evans J. Tottenham court road 

Earl J. and J. Weftmoreiand place, 


Frankiin J. Fareham, Southamptoa 
Foreman J. Sheernets 
Ana G. Es. Oxford feet en 
owler D. and R. Green, | ime &re . 
Graves P. Chorney, Lancatter. and st, Macraic M. Jermyn ny Fleet 
Paui’s church yard ’ 
Gofling S. J. and A, Mark lane treet 
Gray M. Bricport : 
Gordon A. and C. Church freet, Soho = Clare BR. Mancheiter 
Goodacre Rs Grantham, Livcois- Mailcoln W. and &. Wright, Watling 


Gray J- biliter fyuare 
Gordon J. Hunter tet, North 
Handley A. Sheffieid 

Kinde J} Whitechapel 

Hardy W. Cheapfiae 

Harris J, Newgate treet 

Hicks M, Salisbury place, Surry 


Zz 
Hamiiton W. Finsbury place 


Cuthbert A. F. Brook, and G, B. Knight W. Bagthot, Surry 
; Cuthbert, Gutter lane 
Atkins W. W, and 8, Chipping Norton Doliman and Banks, Poultry 
Dawfon W. Fenchurch treet 
Davey M, jun, Chefhunt 

Dodd J. Norfulk ttreet, Middlefex ftreet 


King &. Miaciag lane— 

Kahrs J. N. Great Winchefer irect 
Kearfiey G. Fleet &reet ; 
Lewis j. Three King court, Lombard 


Luddington W. Bridge treet 


Davis J. Marfton,.Moretaing Bed~ Leonard J. litte Hampton, Warceter 


Latham and Parry, evunthire iguare 

Low j.and W. Mingtug lane . 

Luke W. R. Whitehall, and MH. Jenkity 
Wett Smithficid 

Lightoller 1. Haliwall, Lencafiire 

Law W. Copthail chambeis, Throg- 
morton treet ; 

Mafon E. Great swan Alicy, Coleman 


Ellis T. lad E. Alder, Crooked lane treet 
Eginton W, R. Handfworth, Stafford- Mayer j. Fetter lane 


M‘cawiey &. Liverpool 

Mencelia J. Cheapfive 

Murtianer Je Porttinguth 

Morris E. Newtown 

Mackenzie aod Abbott, Au@ia Friars 


Milier W. Browns’ co 
Mulletc F. St, Mary Axe 


ftreet 
Num He and J. Barber, York arect, 
Covent garden .. 
Nowell N. aud W. Wakelin, Fitcae 


dill ‘ 
Newiill and S. Stoke, Stafiuréhire 


Outridge R. Newport 
ie and Towofend, Fenchurch 


treet 
Partridge £. Great Hermitage rect, 
w spping 


Crowl-y D. Portfin ; Parry J. Newgate Greet 
! yD. Meurh Humphries 4. St. Bennett's hill corks 
Encbatcs 3. Milverton Heine J. Paternofer row Pred cP w ~- seat viet 
c fc J. Kingfland Harmann J. H, Great Wincheter #reet Bi "insteet : 
Ch G Leatcunsil treet Hooibvom J. H. Vion court, Broad = Pulien W. - crew 4 
Huopncs: 7. D Mer court Mincing itreet Rages» 5. eye + 
ee plane ;. Joufey W. Lower Shadwell Ricnaras | >. Movtague place, 
—— and Colfon, Great St. Helens pew Be E. and £. Ficet, Lincoln eney bo wamon ,etdon 
Clan, wl* Sinpiand Judd W. aoe W. Banbury, Oxford - ‘2 aritoh 
Cham W. Water jane, Tower reeg Kent E. and F. Mark lave op Pes any o. verpagh 
Gon pan J; Great sty Helens Knightly T Chefhunt, Herte awed exe 
d: Weulwish Kaight J, Wivelsield, Sutlex - eae Robins 
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Scott J. Witham, Effex Vince w, 
Senith W Beerferas Devonthire toad. Lucat treet, Coms 
Waters B. Birchin lane 


Shephard J. Mecwees oe 7 

Syivettor P. Wantage, Berkthire atts G. Wella 

Shoel J; and Jj. owe. Houndfditch ei G. Blackenhsll Hackney 
Srevenfon J, Manchefer Sharp C. and C, Ramfey iifon J. Manchefter 
Shenfton ? M. Vortfea “taylor T. Cheer Woodcuck F. Wykin. ¢ 
Smith J. Portfmouth Taylor J. and J.. T. Upper Thames 
Spriggs W Barh and Cheltenham ftreet 

Sawkins } Margate Tyerman Briftol 


Robina W. T. Kent freet, Southwark 
Ru binfon R. Kildale, Yorkhhire : 
Buberts J. ands. sath, Macclesficid 
Roberts } Shaftsbury 

Smith W. Liverpool 


Williams W Tofts, N 
Wilton R, Pontefica, Tart 
White J. and co, Fieet treet 


, . June atherfone. Warwick Tung e W. Birmingham, Warwick Whittington 8. Mon coomb, 
Smith J. “oem Marlow and Maiden- Thompfon F. New court, bow lane sary merfetthire se ” 

Ae Tiemann W. ana co, Spice Arey, Spi- Wiliams J, High Holborn 
Seabrouke J, Leadenhall ftreet talfields Wright, We Wachee teat 


Steele T. Chefer Tucker W. Park place, Lambeth 
Swan and co. Wapping wal! Tate J. Crooked lane 
Smithers H, and Jj. H, New bridge ‘Joliervey WV. H, Portfea 

ftreet Tappendcen J, Faverfham, and J. Tape 
Galkeld and Acklam, Strand perden, North court. Kent 
Shoobridge R. Tenterden, Kent Vallance W, Wycomb Marfh, Bucks 


Silver R. N, Uxford tircet 


Wright W. Hack r 

Willis J. Fulham 

woo a ). Pitieme 
ontner J. King u 

Willmott H. Shoreham’ Rene 

Young P, and co. Wapping, 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


— ae 
NE of the latest seed seasons within memory approaches towards a favourable 
conclusion : the ands, on the whole, have worked well; and as great a breadth is 
sown as, from circumstances, could be possibly expected, or indeed desired. Vegeta. 
tion was never more backward, and the sheep and lambs, of which there isa most 
abundant produce, must be yet supported on winter keep, nntil there spring up a snuff. 
cient bite of grass. ‘Turvips are nearly destroyed or expended, excepting the Swedish, 
of which far too few are cultivated. ‘The wheats have recovered since the change of 
weather, as has vegetation generally ; but sun and warm weather are the great wants, 
Of the wheats on good and well-tilled lands, the prospect is flourishing ; but much broad. 
cast seed has perished from the frost, and being thrown out of the earth upon poor soils; 
however, from the habit of thick-sowing, there is, generally, enough plant left for a 
crop, ahd upon lands thus thinned the most successful crops have been obtained. Po- 
tatoe planting has commenced in Kent, where the canary-sced culture has turned out 
most unsuccessful. Hay and straw in great plenty. Hops a dulltrade. Long wool ta 
ther cheaper. Apprehensions entertained of a want of employ for the labourers, after 
the thrashing shall be finished ; but the amended situation of the farmer will encourage 
a rccommencement of the usual train of improvements. Corn, wheat particularly, has 
been gradually advancing, and, this day, had a sudden rise at market of full seven shil- 
lings per quarter. Iv Ireland the advance on wheat has been far greater. The chief 
causes—a very considerable and increasing demand for the Mediterranean, the advance 
of consumption, and the specuiation that the wheat in the ground has been considera. 
bly injured by unfavourable weather, both in this country and upon the continent. 
Smithfield: Beef 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.—Mutton (shorn) 4s. to 4s, 8d,—Veal 4s. 8d. to 
58. 8d.—Pork 3s. to 4s. 8d.—Lamb 5s. to 6s.—Bacon 4s,—Irish ditto 3s, to 3s. 8d,— 
Fat 3s. 6d.—Skins ——. —Oil-cake 13]. 13s. | 
Corn Exchange: Wheat 46s. to 82s.—-Barley 29s. to 3%s—Oats 20s. to 298.— 
The quartern loaf m London 11d.—Potatoes 5]. to 71. per ton.—Hay Sl, to dk 10s, 
-—Clover ditto 41. to 61. 6s.—Straw 11. 19s. to 21, 3s, 6d. 
Coals in the pool 11. 14s, to 2l. 5s. per chaldron. 














Middlesex, April 22. 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
——— 
Barometer. Thermometer. 
Highest 50.47. Aprilig, Wind S.W. Highest 56°. Aprili8, Wind N.W. 


Lowest 28.70, =e 8, ——S.E. 


Lowest 46°. —— 14, —— N.W. 
This variation oecur- 





The mereury 
was, on the 19th 


Greatest S6-hun- inst. at 9.37, 
variation in > dredthsof< and on the next 
24 hours, an inch, day, at the same 


hour, it was at 
29.73. 





red between the mid- 
die of the day of the 
16th, and the same 
8°, 4 hour of the 17th; on 
the former the mer- 
cury was at 42°, anil 
on the latter it was at 


Greatest 
variation in 
24 hours, 5 


, yr ; 20°, : 
’ The quantity of rain fallen since the last report of it has been less than two inches @ 


depth. The weather has in general bee 
ward. In this neighbomhood, in 1814 
the vith of March ; this year, 


n very cold, and the season is extremely back 
, Rsparagus was cut in considerable numbers of 
ou the xvd of April, not one head is to be seen. 


averaje 
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average temperature for the month is rather below 39°, which will fully account for the 
want of vegetation. In the same period. last year the average height of the thermo. 
meter was 48°, and on the year before (1814) it was 50°, The frost on the 14th and 
43th was extremely severe, and the snow on the 15th and 14th was heavy, and remain- 
ed several hours on the ground, The number of brilliant days is sixteen out of the 
thirty-one, The wind has biown chiefly from the easterly points of the horizon. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN APRIL. 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents, 
—_—— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

HERE has not occurred, during 

many years,a more active or interest- 
ing session of Parliament. We scarcely 
remember greater exertions of talents, 
eloquence, and patriotism ; and some of 
the topics have been worthy of them. 
Among the speakers in the Commons, 
Messrs. BrouGHAM, ‘TIERNEY, WEs- 
TERN, BeENNET, and Preston, have 
eminently distinguished themselves; and 
in the House of Peers some interesting 
speeches have been made by the Lerds 
HoLLanD, GRENVILLE, LANSDOWNE, 
and GREY. 

The subjects have been the reduc- 
tion of the cnormous army estimates, 
which have not, however, been essen- 
tially reduced; the agricultural dis- 
tresses of the country, for which no 
remedy has been adopted, and for which 
noue seems practicable, on the narrow 
policy of the parliamentary majority; the 
passing of a Bill to detain Napoleon a 
prisoner for life, by which the opposi- 
tion have, at one blow, sanctioned all 
the wars and measures of the ministry ; 
the proposed renewal of the Bank Re- 
striction Bill, by which the disorders of 
the currency are to be continued at 
least two years longer; and the pro- 
posed alteration of the insolvent debtor’s 
act, In regard to whom certain mem- 
hers seem anxious to give new energy 
fo the lost practice of pettifogging at- 
tornies. 

Not a word has passed on the subject 
of the violations of the convention of 
Paris, by which France has been thrown 
luto those disorders that ereate anxiety 
throughout Europe, and render neces- 
sary great military establishm nts; nor 
a syllable on the subject of those 
breaches of the treaty of Vontainbleau, 
ant of that alledged plan to remove Na- 
poleou from Elba to St. Helena, which 
ed to the waste of so much blood, trea- 
sure, and human happiness, And, ex- 
Crt in the spirited petition from WiILT- 
ae and in another from HUDDERS- 
rELD, nothing bas passed in either 
ouse “ne ‘subject of that Rerorm 


in PARLIAMENT, which, for twenty-six 
years has been promised even by its 
most virulent opposers on the return of 
peace. As the steady advocates of the 
great PRINCIPLES of truth and liberty, 
we admire the great exertions of the 
patriotic minorities in both Houses of 
Parliament, particularly the spirited elo- 
quence of Mr. BrovcHam; but we 
should compromise our characters, if 
we omitted to state that the good intel- 
ligence of the age, and the cruel events 
of the last twenty-six. years, call for jus- 
tice abroad, and reformation at home, 
in a more enlarged sense than has yet 
been developed by most of our senatorial 
orators. Had their great predecessor, and 
their worthy model, Fox, been living, his 
course, his language, and his policy, we 
venture to assert, would have been in 
many respects essentially different. 

In the Lords, on the subject of Bo- 
naparte’s Detention Bill, Lord Holland 
observed, that, though he thought there 
was neither magnanimity nor sound 
policy in the mode of proceeding re- 
specting Bonaparte, yet he was aware, 
that vulgar prejudices. were in favour 
of it. He should, however, record his 
dissent on the journals of the House, 
It appeared, that ministers had entered 
into a treaty with the Allies to keep 
him in safe custody: but, if we had 
been so authorised by the law of na- 
tions, such a treaty was quite unneees- 


sary. But why had we done this gra- 


tnitously; Austria was nearly connected 
with Bonaparte by marriage; and the 
Russian sovereign had not only been 
connected with him by treaties, but he 
had avowed the strongest personal at- 
tachment to him, and this long after 
the death of the Duke D’Enghien, and 
the invasion of Spain—the greatest po- 
litical crimes charged against him. 
Why then should we have all the bur- 
then of his detention for the gratification 
of their ingratitude or revenge? With- 
out any reference to the deserts of Bo- 
naparte, we ought to deal with him ina 
manner becoming our honour and dig- 


nity. - As the law now stood, had we 
the 
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the power to detain Napoleon as a pri- 
soner of war. He should like to have 
the opinion of the judges on these ques- 
tions:—1st. What was the precise de- 
scription of an alien enemy and an alien 
friend. 2. Whether any person could 
be considered as 2n alien enemy who 
was not the subject of any state with 
which we were at war? 3d. Was an 
alien enemy taken in war entitled to his 
Haseas Corrvus, if detained alter the 
sicnature of a treaty of peace with all 
the powers, or any of which he could 
be considered as a subject? 4th. Could 
any person be held as a prisoner of war 
who was not the subject of any known 
state? Sth. Could any man be so de- 
tained, who was the subject of a state 
with which we were not at war? He 
knew it would be answered to all this, 
that he was an acmirer of Bonaparte, 
and a friend to revolutions: but he wil- 
lingly left to such legicians the bencfit 
of all such argume: ts. 

His Lordship efterwards entered the 
following Protest:— 

Dissentient. Because, without reference 
to the character or previous conduct of 
the person who is the object of the pre- 
sent bill, I disapprove of the measure 
which it sanctions and contmnues. 

To consign to distant exile and impri- 
sonment, a foreign and captive chief, who, 
after the abdication of his authority, rely- 
ing on British generosity, had surrendered 


himself to us m preference to his other’ 


enemies, is nnwortlry the magnanimity of 
a great country. And the treaties by which, 
after his captivity, we have bound our- 
selves to detain him in custody at the will 
of sovereigns to whom he had never sur- 
sendered himself, appear to me repugnant 
to the principles of equity, and utterly 
uncalled for by experience or necessity. 
VASSAL HOLLAND, 
A Protest, in the same terms, was 
signed on the third reading, by His 
Royal Highness THE Duke or Sussex. 
By a paper la‘d before Parliament, it 
appears that the total sum raised by 
poor’s rates and other rates in England 
and Wales, for the year ending the 25th 
of March, 1815, is 7,023,386/. 18s. 8d. 
But 854 parishes were not returned ; so 
that the total may be taken at 8 millions. 
We call the serious attention of our 
readers to the following passages in the 
able speech of Charles C. Western, esq. 
M.P. on moving that the House of 
Commons should resolve ijisclf into a 
committee of the whole house, to take 
into cousideration the distressed state of 
the agricalture of the United Kingdom. 
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No man having studied that 

i u at important 
subject more than Mr. W, his sentinen(, 
are entitled to particular respect, and 
we therefore gladly record them, 


‘* It appears that, in Norfolk 
ber of bailable writs have a 
540 in the year 1614, to 670 in the year 
1815; the number of executions, in the 
same period, from 96 to 174. My corres 
pondent observes, that this account Clearly 
shews the distress of the county; bot | 
apprehend, he says, the sheriff's 
does not exhibit any thing like the full 
extent of the evil, for it does not compre. 
hend bankruptcies, deeds of trust, or com. 
position; nor cases of distress for rent, 
except when the goods are replevied, 
which has rarely happened during the last 
year, probably because the parties have 
‘been unable to discern any prospect of 
relief from a postponement of a sale of 
their effects. Farmers and graziers, if not 
otherwise traders, are not subject to the 
bankrupt laws; and the great and almost 
universal mode by which the affairs of in- 
solvent farmers are settled, is by deeds of 
liust, or composition; and the only re- 
cord of such failure is to. be met with in 
the provincial newspapers. These obser- 
vations are certainly correct, and there- 
fore, as I before observed, the retars 
from the Sheriff’s-office will not give a fell 
picture of the distress of the country; 
they serve, however, as far a3 they go, 
incontestably to prove the difficulties in 
which all classes of the community appear 
to be involyed. From Suffolk I have re- 
ceived a similar return, and there I learn 
the number of bailable writs and exeen- 
tions has increased in the same period 
from 430 to 850. 

“ Jn the county of Worcester they have 
increased from 640 to 890; in which 
county, I am told, that Exchequer pro- 
cesses to levy issues on parishes for arrears 
of taxes, the first moiety of the Property- 
tax, due April, 1815, against 46 parishes 
in arrear; for Assessed Taxes, ditto, 47 
parishes ; the remainder of Property-tas, 
48 parishes; Assessed Taxes, due Michael- 
mas last, 45; total 156. The county " 
Worcester contains about 216 parishes, 8 
that four-fifths of the parishes are now 2 
arrear, 

“In Sussex, I have am account from 
one division of the county, containing two 
hundreds, in one of which, consisting 
S32 parishes, 26 are in arrear either for 
Property or Assessed Taxes; ang © 
other, consisting of avout 20, fifteen are @ 
‘arrear. The county of Sussex is di 
into six hundreds, and my corresp 
-informs me, he has-no reason to hope an 
the others are in a better situation. of 

“ 7 have an account from he 
Ely, which appears to evince pPo™~ © 

e ss distress 
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ip d those I h lread 

) ven beyond those I have already 
yo in one bandred of the Isle of Ely, 
containing about one-third part of the 
island, the number of arrests in 1812 and 
1213 were 50, in 1814 and 1815 two hun- 
dred and three ; the namber of executions, 
in the first of those periods, seven ; in the 
last, 60; amount of executions in the first 

riod, 7651. in the last, 18,5221. In ad- 
dition to the above, the distresses for rént 
and drainage taxes, which have been taken 
within the last two years, amount to 
11,0001. and within the same period, in the 
vicinity of Ely, several farmers have failed, 
whose debts already amounted to 72,5001, 
and the creditors, in hardly any instance, 
have received a dividend, It appears also, 
there are 19 farms now untenanted in Ely, 
and the parishes immediately adjoining. 

“ Between two and three years ago 
agriculture was in a flourishing and pros- 
perous state; and yet, within the short 
period which has since elapsed, thousands 
have been already ruined, and destruction 
seems to impend over the property of all 
those whose capital is engaged in the culti- 
vation of the soil, 

“In the early part of January, 18153, 
the price of wheat was as high as 120s. per 
quarter; in November it was as low as 
75s. or 76s. By the accounts of contracts 
made at the Victualling-office, Portsmouth, 
the contract for wheat appears to be, on 
the ist of January, 1235s. 10d. in Novem- 
ber, 67s. 10d. At Plymouth, 121s. 9d. in 
February; in September, 86s. At Dept- 
ford there appears to be no contract for 
wheat, bat in February a contract for 
flour was taken at 100s. 3d. per sack, and 
in November at 65s. At this latter pe- 
riod, no confidence or expectations of re- 
turning peace could have influenced the 
market; and, therefore, to that cause the 
fall of price cannot be attributed. It is 
also to be observed, that the very year 
after the return of peace in 1782, the price 
of grain rose two or three shillings, and 
upon an average of five years compared 
with the last five years of the American 
War, five shillings per quarter. ‘After the 
peace of 1763, the price advanced from 
il. 16s. to el. is.; the year following, and 
hpon an average of five years, advanced 
“s. Gd. a quarter. 

“ The first and obvious cause has been a 
redundant supply in the markets, a supply 
cousiderably beyond the demand, and that 
created chiefly by the prodace of our own 
‘criculture. ‘The importation of foreign 
ne has, no doubt, in some degree, con- 
a to the creation of that redup- 
ae a bat, as it did not exceed in the last 
ten) a's the average amount of the last 
ictins ce cvident that the surplus now ex- 

iS 1s chiefly ascribable to the extension 
¢ Our own growth, 
dias he qilantity of corn imported, I have 

‘8 considered as very trifling, when 
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compared with the amount of our aggre- 
gate consumption, though it may operate 
very powerfully to depress a market al- 
ready filled, especially as the extent of 
what might be drawn from foreign coun. 
tries cannot be ascertained. ‘The average 
import of the last twelve years has not 
exceeded a million of quarters of all sorts 
of grain. In short, throughout all parts 
of the empire, during the last twenty 
years, agriculture has certainly advanced 
with rapid strides. The full effect of all 
our improvements has just been completely 
realized; and two or three good harvests 
from this extended and improved agricul- 
ture, together with continued import, and 
demand reduced, have occasioned such a 
surplus in the market, as very obviously 
accounts for the first depression of the 
price. : 

“ The average price of wheat during 
ten years prior to the commencement of 
the war in 1792, was 47s. per quarter, and 
the average charge of taxes and loans, fif- 
teen millions per annum. ‘The average 
price of wheat dnring ten years, ending 
with 1312, that is, excluding the two 
years of scarcity, and the two last years of 
low price, was 883. per quarter; the 
amount of taxes and loans seventy-five 
millions per annum. Here then we find 
the amount of taxation in effect quin- 
tupled, whilst the price of corn has not 
doubled; in addition to which, the pro- 
portional amount of the circulating me 
dium has in the last period immeusely in 
creased, | | 

“ The rental under the Property-tax 
act is fifty-seven millions, the gross pro- 
duce of the land cannot be less than four 
times that amount; it used to be reckoned 
three; I believe now it is near five; but I 
will take it at four, which gives 228 mil- 
lions for the annual produce of the land~ 
suppose 200 millions. ‘The value of these 
products is fallen one-half since 1812. 
Here is a loss of 100 millions of annual re- 
ceipt by the farmers; a diminution, also, 
of one half of the value of farming-stock 
has taken place; upom which stock, and 
annual produce, the whole currency of 
the country banks hasin fact been found- 
ed. Can we be sar from stich a loss 
of property that such"conseqnences should 
have followed—the whole community go- 
ing on, as it were, upon credit? Such’a 
change has been sufficient almost to pro- 
duce a financial revolution; and what con- 
sequences are yet to follow, I am quite at 
a loss even to conjecture. 

“'The relief must come, in the first in- 
stance, partly from an increased price of | 
grain and other produce of land, the conse- 
quence of*an increased demand; partly 
from diminished taxation, which, whilst it 
reduces the cost price of the article, will 
also increase the consumption. 


-' This latter mode of relief is the more 


3A obvious, 
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obvious. and infinitely more to be desired. 
At the same time, no diminution of taxes 
can be sufficient to relieve, unless accom- 
panied by an advanced price; that is to 
say, no adequate diminution of taxes can 
be accomplished, if faith is to be preserved 
to the Public Creditor. The lowest pos- 
sible Peace Establishment, combined with 
the interest of the National Debt, would 
amount to 50,000,0001. per annum. It is 
indeed impossible to bring the charges 
ujon the public so low; but supposing it 
were practicable, 50,000,0001. per annum 
could not be raised upon the country, ifthe 
prices of grain and other commodities weie 
reduced to what they were prior to the 
war, when those charges amounted only 
to 15,000,000] The taxes which press 
most severely upon agriculture, as well 
from their nature as their amount, are the 
different taxes npon barley, in the course 
of the various process which prepares it for 
the useof the consumer. The total amount 
of the tax upon malt, beer, and spirit, is 
12,350,0001, per annum, a sum so enor- 
mots, as almost to appear incredible, and, 
which, by its operation, has certainly very 
much diminished the consumption. I am 
really at a loss to imagine how the agricul- 
ture of the country has been enabled to sus- 
tain such a burthen. If we add to this 
sum the Property Tax paid by the tenant, 
the tax on agricultural horses, and the duty 
on hops, we shall find an amount exceeding 
the whole revenue of the State prior to the 
commencement of the war. 

“ By looking to the accounts npon the 
table, which shew the quantity of barley 
malted in each year from 1790 to the pre- 
sent time, it will be seen that the average 
quantity malted in the first ten years ex- 
ceeds by 420,000 quarters the average 
qnantity of the last ten years. ‘This, how- 
ever, does not exhibit half the effect which 
may be fairly attributed to the effects of 
taxation on the barley market. To esti- 
mate which, we must consider the increase 
of population which has taken place since 
the year 1790, and which, by the Reports 
upon our table, and by the last Population 
Act, amounts in Great Britain to 23000,000; 
that is, an increase from 10 to 12,000,000. 
If then, in 1790, the consumption of bar- 
ley was 5,390,000 quarters, which was the 
case, by 10,000,000 of people, the con- 
sumption of 2,000,000 would be 678,000, 
which consequently we must add to the 
420,000 above stated. 

“Here then we have a loss of market, 
occasioned by the excessive taxation to 
which the article is subject, for nearly 
1,100,000 quarters, a quantity exceeding 
in amount the average importation of the 
last ten years of foreign grain of every 
sort. 

“That these consequences have arisen 
from taxation, there can, I think, be no 
doubt. Iu the first tev years the price of 













































barley was upon an average an de 
ter; im the last ten, 41s, 94, pr ng 
In the first ten the duty was 10s, 74. pe. 
quarter ; in the last, 34s. 8d, Thus baste 
duty advanced 24s. per quarter, whilst the 
price of barley has risen only 10s, 94, 

It may be said, perhaps, that in the last 
year the quantity of barley malted hy 
again increased to the extent of 400,09 
quarters, which is certainly true, but which 
at the same time affords further proof of my 
inference as to the effect of duty, The 
fact is, the consumption has risen again in 
consequence of the fallen price of the bar. 
ley itself, the average price of which has 
hardly exceeded 20s. and by that reduction 
the same effect has of course been pro. 
duced as would follow a diminution of 
duty to the same extent. The Gover. 
ment has in reality stepped in and takey 
the Farmer's crop from him, or at least al} 
the profits of it, which have been thus com. 
pletely absorbed by the daties ; and this is 
the case with a variety of other exciseable 
articles. | 

“From the Report of the Committee of 
1808, it will be seen that the consumption 
of barley in Great Britain, by the distil, 
levies at that time, amounted to near 
500,000 quarters. At present, I think it 
will be found not to exceed 400,000; so 
that a further loss of that consumption 
must here be added to that extent, making 
in the whole 1,200,000 quarters. In this 
calculation I leave the consumption of the 
Irish distilleries wholly out of the question, 
which were stated by the same Committee 
to have occasioned a demand of 400,000 
quarters more, Our aunual importationof 
foreign spirits, that is to say, gin and 
brandy, amounts to 3 or 4,000,000 of gal- 
lous. If this vast importation could bey 
prevented, and British spirits substituted 
in its place, it would be equal to a further 
consumption of about 170,000 quarters; or 
to whatever extent their consumption 
could be reduced, we should get a pro- 
portional increased demand for our owa 
manufacture, rf 

“There is another important object to 
which I am desirous of drawing the attev- 
tion of the House, and oe is, ro means 
equalizing the varying supply of succ 
years by carrying over the surplus of au 
abundant season to one that may be defi 
cient. This is the wisest. and best 
tliat can be pursued, both as respects the 
grower and the consumer. herever 
capital is thus employed, the best const 
quences follow to the public at large. 

“It is rather singular, that at this mo 
ment no purchases are made cven at 
depressed price of the market, in reset 
tion of future demand. ‘No merchant 
venture upon the formation of any stores 
for this purpose, however desirable 
beneficial such an application of capital ap 
pears to be, «Bat, 
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«Pot, the truth is, the permission to 
warehouse foreign corn in this country at 
all times, duty free, indisputably has the 
effect of preventing the formation of such 
stores, as I can have no doubt would other- 
wise be created from our own produce. 
It is quite obvious, I think, that such must 
be the ease. The unlimited accumulation 
of foreign corn necessarily prevents any 
considerable reservation of our own. 

«The land at present actually pays no 
rent at all; the value of the produce of 
arable land does noteven cover the charges 
upon it, independent of any rent whatever; 
thousands and thousands of acres are al- 
ready wholly untenanted, and fast ‘return. 
ing into a state of absolute sterility. Is 
not the land the chief source of our reve- 
pie? If we meastre it by the Property 
Tax, we find that the land yields eight- 
elevenths of ail the productive sources of 
revenue; of 14,000,000 raised by the 
Property Tax, very nearly eight arise from 
the landlord and tenant ; about three from 
trades and manufactures, ahd three from 
funds and offices. ‘These latter cannot be 
considered as sources of ‘productive reve- 
nue, as they in fact arise out of the former. 
How can we then expect revenue under 
such circumstances? Jf we advert again 
to the estimate I have before made, of the 
value of the growth or produce of land, 
which 1 suppose, in 1812, to be 200,000,000, 
and which is now reduced iu’ valué to one 
half, viz. to 100,000,000 ; and if we take 
the aggregate amount of taxation to be 
thirty per cent. thereon, which is, in all 
probability, as little as it can be, we finda 
loss at once of 30,000,000 per aunum,. If 
the diminution of value is only one-third, 
iustead of a half, the loss of revenue will 
be 20,000,000. 

“Let us make the estimate in another 
way. Take the number of quarters of all 
sorts of grain grown in the United Empire 
at 40,000,000 of quarters, which it is gene- 
rally allowed to be; suppose 10,000,000 
quarters of wheat fallen 40s. per quarter— 
barley, 10,000,000, 20s. per quarter—oats, 
peas, and beans, the remainder, also ats, 
per quarter, allow only 15,000,0001. for dil 
other produce of the land; and at this cal- 
culation we find a reduction of 70,000,000, 
Which, at thirty per cent., shews a loss to 
the revenue of 21,000,000. per annum. 

“ But Lam confident the maintenance of 
the Sinking Fund now, to the extent pro- 
posed, will hurry the country into absolute 
ruin. It will be a Sinking Fund’ which 
heen plunge us still farther inte difficulties 
cc xtricable. In the application of a 
ge. Fund, I see no difference between 
he herein of an individual and that of 
hates an at large. Suppose a manufac- 
ot r farmer, working upon a borrowed 

pital, there can be no doubt that it is 
sirable, as his property encreases, he 
should ahi; . ‘'Y . ; , 
4 @stablish a fund for the gradnal di- 
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minution of his debts, and we will suppose 
him for that purpose to lay aside a specitie 
sum annually. If, however, that sum, 
producing five per cent. annually, would 
produce thirty applied to his manufacture, 
he would be a loser of twenty-five per 
cent. upon the sum applied to his Sinking 
Fond. The case, however, would be 
stronger a thousand fold if, in order to 
sustain his Sinking Fund, the manufacturer 
should rob his steam-engine of its fuel, or 
if the farmer should, for the same purpose, 
starve his horses and impoverish his land. 

“Instead then of priding ourselves upon 
leaving untouched a Sinking Fund of 
14,000,0001. per annum, instead of flatter- 
ing ourselves with the expectation of being 
able thus to sustain the prices of stocks, 
we should bend our whole thoughts to the 
immediate relief of the country from the 
taxation which overwhelms it; and we 
should adopt every other possible means to 
restore the former prosperity of our agri- 
culture, which has recently undergone so 
fatal a change, and which must occasion 
in its fall the same distress to all other 
classes of the community.” 

Mr. W.-then moved the several re- 
solutions, of which we inserted a copy in 
our last Number. We beg leave to 
express an opinion, that we think all 
the taxes collected to support the ab- 
surd establishment of the Sinking lund, 
ought instantly to be dispensed with, 
unless another fund of fourteen mil- 
lioris be established to keep up the 
price of farming produce and land; and 
a third, of equal amount, be instituted 
to keep up the price of commercial 
stocks. Why should'so oppressive a 
fund be maintained to keep up the 
stock-market in preference to agricul- 
tural and mercantile property? Are not 
the latter as socially important as the 
former? Every class of society ought 
to be on an equal toting; and, if four- 
teen millions are to .be collected to buy 
up floating consols, by parity of reason- 


“ing, twice fourteen millions ought te be 


applied to warehouse superfluous farming 
produce and unsaleable stocks in trade! 
Scriously, however, some compromise, 
composition, or arrangement, is neces- 
sary between the holders of property 
and the public creditors; or the perig+ 
dical claims of the latter will destroy 
the proprietors, and paralyze the nati- 
onal energies and industry. The first 
step should. be to abolish the Sinking 
Fund, and allow every kind of property 
to find its true level, with reference th 
the rest. ‘The best remedy is hut a 
choice of evils; but, if no remedy is ap- 
plied, the evil will lead to the destruc- 
tion of the whole body politic, 
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OFFICIAL FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
Account of the Income of, and Charge upon, 


the Consolidated Fund, in the Year ending 


the 5th day of January, 1816. 
INCOME. 
Consolidated “a 
Ditto—from the 
Isle of op" ‘ £ 
Permanent, An- 20 02 
itis... rr 
Quarantine Duty 
j Surplus Canal & 
Dock Duty . 7 
Consolidated An- 
noigs0s.. . 
Imposed since 
1980S <« -« e 
Consolidated An- N 
Stamps ; noi80s8 . . 
Ditto————181 5 
Post-Offce Duties Consoli- 
dated AnmO . « « « « e 
Assessed Taxes —— ditto——-« 
et e-a ~ tude ee 
Ditto——Arrears of Duties re- 
pealed. . « » © « « « 
Surplus Dutieson Sugar . . 
a —Tobacco . 
A 
Land Tax on Offices, &c. 
Land Taxes unredeemed . . 
6d. and is. on Pensions and Sa- 


Jaries . , * hy hax* 25,844 


Customs 





Excise 17,809,445 


5,865,415 


1,548,000 
6,213,659 


1,331 
283,356 
91,924 
1,445,787 
34,460 
1,045,536 




















Hackney Coaches . . ... 22,850 
Hawkers and Pediars .. . 17,550 
Sundry Small Receipts. . . 24,004 
39,041,896 

Imprest and other Monies re- 
a ce 0 «te ss oc, sens 

Surplus Fees received in the 
Muchequer . . 0 cs ss 98,288 

Jnterest, &c. on Loan to Portu- 
gal, Anno 1809. . ... 28,585 

Sundry Loans 
tolreland . . . . . . 38,981,783 

From Money reserved in the 
a Pee ee 45,654 

Brought from War-Taxcs to 
makeup!/! . . « « « » 2%,706,00 
46,035,243 

CHARGE. 

Life Annuities at the Exche- 

quer , pit 118,894 


Annuities at the Bank of Eng- 
i” SPANG ER co oi in 555,502 
Dividends payable at ditto 29,729,891 
Charges of Management upon 
ditto . . MD 6..% 
— Management 
Sonth SeaHouse . . 


on 


241,971 





645,559 


Towards Redemption ef Debt 10,744,551 . 


His Majesty’s Civil List . , 
Pensions by Acis of Parliament 
Salaries and Allowances by ditto 


1,028,000 
361,680 
57,561 
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Ditto and Incidents in Courts 
of Justice . . 


Mint in England and Scotland 


Miscellaneous Charges . , , fen 
es 
45,390,459 
Surplus eee 2,644,685 
Zinta 

4 
WAR TAXES IN wn 

: Anno £ 

British Spirits . . . 1803 678,311 
Ditto Sch. B. . . - 1806 , 179,900 
Byte «2 6 2 6, ae 119 
Foreign Spirits . . . 1803 . 893,146 
Malt © + . o . ate. 2,790,614 
Sweets . . . + . Ee 3,001 
Tea eo 8 6 Pie? == 1,704,159 
Tobacco . ~ « « « 1806 . 517,808 
Brandy o ©..8 Ost eee 117,166 


Ditto . « «. eyc e+ MONS. 6) ee 
Temporary or Wat’ Duty 1809 9,963,474 


1810 
Wie. s,s. ous ima} 146,161 


1811 
Ditte . «es e.s s see 
1803 
Property Duties from 4 to 


1811 


17,269 


} 67,823 


1812 . 166,736 
1813 1,252,268 
1814 10,999,655 
1815 1,832,088 


Property Duty . . 
ee: «: «.«.. 6 unen 
ae ae ee 
ee, o a. eae 





24,060,000 
Carried to make up the Conso- 
lidated Fund . . . - « 2,706,000 





Applicable to the Service of 


the War in 1815 . . - 21,354,000 
DUTIES ANNUALLY GRANTED. 
Sugar . . 2 0 « 0+ « SO 
Malt, Annual and Additional . 258,119 
Tobacco .. «+ «-¢* s oe 
Land Tax on Offices and Pensions 16 
20D. Nes Z 
3,066,329 


The Civil List Accounts have beea 
laid before Parliament, the deficiency la 
1815 is 277,627]. 

Compliments and enter- 
tainments to foreign so- 


vereigns . . . « « 10,246 0 9 
Presents to foreign minis- 
ers « «cca: «. 0.6 SOMOS 


Extraordinary  disburse- 
ments to ministers at ie 
foreign courts bcd vl 
Among the extraordinary disbursé- 

melts are— 

Bills drawn by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to defray the 
expences incurred by 
him while employed ou 
special missious on the 
Continent . . + + » 








eoliaeceiaeas 


Sw as 8s or SS ef 


1816.] 


Charles Wiliam Baron 
Stewart, ambassador at 
Vienna, to meet the ex- 
traordinary expences .. 

Bills drawn by Lord Stew- 
art for extraordinary 
disbursements of his em- 
bassv,in couriers, &c. &c. 6,553 9 O 

Bill drawn by Lord Stew- © 
art for extraordinary 
disbursements, and the 
expences of his own 
journey from Vienna to 
the Imperial head-quar- 
tersat Manheim. . .- 479 8 8 
The amount for the Ordinary of the 

Navy, building and repair of ships, and 

the Transport-service, for the present 

year, is made up of the following 
items :— 

The Victualling, Pay of* 

Officers and ‘Ship- 
keepers of the ships 
in ordinary ; the Sa- 
laries of the Admiral- 
ty, Navy Board, and 
Victualling depart- 
ments; the Pensions 
te Widows & Wound- 
ed Officers, Moorings, 
and Repairs of Build- 
INGSeeeeereeeceesees 2.595.951 3 11 

For Building and Re- 
pairing Ships in Eng- 
land and Bombay--++ 1,565,551 0 0 

Improvements in the 
Dock-yards 

Transport Service, inc. 

Hospitals .++++eeee+ 1,858,150 0 0 

For Provisions furnished 
for Foreign Garri- 
sons, and ‘Troops in 
transports +eessersece 


5,184 5 0 


577,232 0 0 


479,150 0 9O 





a £7,005,114 $ 11 
For buildings and improvements— 


L 
Deniers scccccccces ncsctecees 25,346 
Woolwich eee ee ee _10,000 


Chatham soccccccoscesccsedcese 95,556 
SROCINENS ccccvccccctcsabins - 160,000 
Portsmouth (for a building for the 
superior class of shipwrights) -- 10,000 
IYMONIh seecgesceceeeeeeeees 58,950 
Deptford Victualling Office --+-++ 20,000 


Milford eet eeeeesteeseeeeesesn . 54,500 
Cork ®eecesce ®eeeeeeeeeeeses eee 10,000 
Bermuda. See eee eeeeeereeeee eee 40,000 


Plymouth Breakwater, and Wharf 
at Bovisand for watering Ships 90,000 
oyal Marine Barracks, Wovl!- 


_ Wich eet eeseses eeeeeererer 3,600 
New Moorings, and repairing old 


ao ee eeeveeee 65,528 
Pplication of the sum voted last Session for 
1 aaraing the Arrears of the Civit 

AS?. 

Pm was voted, on the 26th of June, 

'e, the sum ef 534,7131, to make good 
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the deficiency of the Civil List on the 5th 
of April, 1815, which has been applied in 
discharge of the arrears due on the 5th of 
April, 1815, as follows ;—- A 
Second Class—Allowauice 

to the Lord Chancellor, 

Judges,&c. . . . . £400 0 0 
Third Class—Salaries and 

allowances to Ministers : 

at ForeignCourts . . 88,585 11 0° 
Fourth Class—Bills of his 

Majesty’s ‘Tradesmen, 

Artificers,&c. . . . 265,496 2 5} 
Fifth Class—The Menial 

Servants of his Majes- 

ty’s Household . . . 64,199 13 10% 
Sixth Class— Pensions and 

Compensations . . . 83,871 6 5% 
Seventh Class—Smalt Fees © 

and Salaties . . . . 21,1385 8 $ 
Eighth Class—Salaries to 7 

the Commissioners of 

the Treasury and Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer 10,216 10 0 
Occasional Payments . 878 7 11 








£534,713 0 O 

The number of wine licenses taken out 
in the year ending the 5th of July, 1614, 
were 15,887; ditto 1815, 16,154.—Spirit 
licenses for ditto, 1814, 38,243; ditto, 
1815, 38,820.—Beer licenses for ditto, 
1814, 49,199 ; ditto, 1815, 49,288. 

The number of quarters of barley made 
into Malt, in England, between the 5th of 
January and 5th of February, 1815, were 
estimated at 719,083; and between the 
5th of January and 5th of February, 1816, 
at 566,344. ° 

The amount of the duties paid on spirits 
made in England and Scotland, in the 
month of December, 1814, was 242,024], 
10s.—ditto January, 1815, 290,654]. 7s.—~ 
ditto December, 1815; 225,1081. vs. S3d.— 
ditto January, 1816, 213,001. 10s. 3d. 

Funded Debt, as it stood ist Feb. 1816. 
Total Public Debt, as 

originally funded 1,112,417,432 9 9% 





Debt redeemed and 

standing in the name 

of Commissioners for 

the Redemption of 

the Debt . . . 40,592,540 0 @ 
Debt transferred to the 

Commissioners for 

Life Annuities pay- 
_ ableat the Bank . . 3,097,551 0 O 
Debt cancelied by Re- 

demption of Land- 

Tex . .. «co 25855,056.305 
Debt cancelled, and 

the Funds thereof 

charged with new 

Loans, as per Acts 

53 and 54 George iii. 

C. 25,53 + «+ 251,731,858 0 0 





$20,384,005 19 3 
Debt 



























































Debt unredeemed and 

dne to the Public 

Creditor, on the ist 

of Feb. 1816 . . 792,033,426 10 6} 
Interest on debt unre- P 

deemed . . . . 27,233,993 14 9} 
Syms applicable to the 

reduction of the Na- 

tional Debt . «~ 12,798,225 11 9} 
Total annual charge of 

debt . . . « + 49,149,850 11 7% 
Total amount of all mo. 

nies paid into the 

Fxchequer between 

the 5th of January, 

1815, and the 5th of 

January, 1816 .° 117,117,942 16 103 
Of which for joans was 

paid . . . . « 39,421,959 2 0 

Treland. 

In 1815, the capital of the fended debt 
of Ireland was 127,865,0001.—Interest 
payable on it, 5,932,0001.—And the net re- 
venue only 5,479,0001,—In 1816, the inte- 
rest of the debt is 6,825,000!. and the net 
revenue, 5,815,0001. being a deficiency of 
980,0001.—Almost every tax has been dou- 
bled—Assessed Taxes nearly tripled. 

In 1792, the exports of Irish linens 
amounted to about 49,000,000 of yards, 
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about 39,000,000 of yards, owing to the 

want of capital, and Silesian linens meet- 

ing them in the market. Export of wool- 

Jens from England into Ireland materially 

diminished. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue, 
in the Years ending 5th of January, 
1815, and 5th of January, 1816, distin- 
guishins the Total Produce of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, the Annual Duties, and 
the War Taxes. From the returns to 
Parliament. 

Yearending Year ending 
Jan. 5, 1815. Jan. 5, 1816. 
& £ 
Customs . . 4,958,299 4,891,478 
Fxeise . . . 18,311,172 19,351,956 


i i ee, 


, , 7 
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Stamps . . . 5,598,573 5,865,415 
Post-Office. . 1,450,000 1,548,000 
Assessed Taxes 6,411,671 6,214,987 
Land Taxes . 1,129,293 1,079,993 
Miscellaneous . 417,246 366,867 





——_ kn 


wanted Fund f 38,256,184 39,518,694 
Annvat Dotiks, 

to pay off Bills : 
Customs: » . 2,618,001 2,469,144 


er es 





Excise. . . . 479,898 593,950 
Land ‘Tax on} 
Offices . zi 16 


Total Annual? . 
Duties . § 497,899 $,065,110 


Permaneut “f etmchiisiiiees 





V———— ees 


41,354,085 42,583,804 





AnnualDu.- 
we «'s 
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almost entirely to England. In 1815 ditto,. 


War TAXEs: 


Customs . + 8,505,024. 3:04 
Excise . , . 6,354,544 soe 
Property . 14,218,333 sq sigyys 


—— ee 


TotalWarTaxes 24,075,598 24,059,998 


Total Net 
Revenue t 65,429,981 66,443, 802 








Effective Force of the British Army on 
the 24th of June in each Year, from 1784 
to 1792. 


1784 . 1 o 6 8 Sh04g 
1785)... ss OR 
1786 . .. « . 31,589. 
1787 «os ss Se 
1788 . . . « . 35,262) 
1789... « « 38,557 
1790 . . .. . 39,952 
1791 oe . 7 « co 59,898 
$792 «soy. eee 


Yet in 1816 it is proposed to keep up 
a force of 149,000 men! Can ministers 
admit in stronger terms their opinion of 
the moral sense of the world on the syb- 
ject of their late political arrangements? 





The success of the glorious stand 
made by the people of England against 
the continuance of the inquisition of 
the Property-tax, is now matter of his- 
tory; but we feel it our duty specially 
to record the sentiments of that patri- 
otic party, whose exertions created the 
preponderating force of the opposition ; 
and we have therefore. obtained from a 
gentleman, who took short-hand notes, 
a correct copy of the animated Speech 
of Mr. WaAITHMAN, at the meeting of 
merchants, bankers, and traders, at the 
Mansion-house. It. corresponds with 
the views which we expressed in out 
last number, and proves that an ¢ir 
lightened citizen of London can Ol 
template the interest and honour ol his 
country through other media than , 
of his purse. We have often bestowed 
our feeble praise on the meritorious ¢X- 
ertions of Mr. Waithman; but en this 
occasion he will speak for himself, to 
the understanding and affections of his 
readers. It is at the same time due to 
the powers of his eloquence to state, 
that nothing distinguishes this‘ exertion 
over a hundred others which we have 
witnessed within the last twenty years 
—while, like those, it would have been 


lost to the press, but for the chanee 

our being able to procure a copy 

an adept in the art of stenography; it 

it ought to be known to posterity, 3? 

is to thé sesicayy oy yey 
ey ° e s ers 

Waithman was P proposed 
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oposed resolutions and moved peti- 
tions to Parliament against this tax. 
My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen, 

After havin. taken so prominent a part 
jn proposing to my fellow citizens the pro- 

riety of resisting the continuance of this 
odious tax in another place, (the Court of 
Common Council), I trust I am not with- 
out some claim to the indulgence of this 
meeting, and that I may be permitted to 
contradict the very extraordinary state- 
ment of the last speaker, (Mr, Rowcroft), 
where he denies that any pledge was given 
that the Income Tax should terminate 
with the war. For once in my life, I 
have the satisfaction of. agreeing with the 
Hon. Baronet (Sir W. Curtis), who has just 
sat down. Itis painful for any individual to 
be obliged to charge ministers with a 
breach of faith, but, on the present occa- 
sion, I have no hesitation in saying, they 
have forfeited every claim to be believed. 
In reviewing the opposition so nnanimously 
made throughout the country to this ob- 
noxious measure at the conclusion of the 
war last year, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the very inconsistent conduct 
of ministers at the present moment (hear ), 
The couniry then, as at the present time, 
exclaimed with one voice against the tax, 
as inquisitorial, ncjust, and partial, de- 
claring that it had been submitted to asa 
war-tax only. ‘The ministers, overpowered 
by that voice, were obliged to give it up; 
what could this mean, but that ministers 
reluctantly were compelled to acknow- 
ledge the justice of the people’s complaints? 
I was extremely pleased with the lucid 
statement of the first speaker, (Mr. Hib- 
bert)—political prejudices have often been 
known to distract our proceedings, but, the 
interesting occasion on which we are now 
assembled, make all prejudices.vanish. That 
man, indeed, could be no friend to his coun- 
try,—no friend to hnmanity—no friend to 
himself, who on such an occasion would 
allow his mind to be clouded by the mists 
of party spirit. The present is an occa- 
sion, which calls forth not only the unani- 
mity, bat the determined -energies-of the 
country. IT was present at the meeting 
held here in 1798, from the proceedings of 


Which this tax originated ; but I can say, 


that not the smallest idea was then enter- 
tained by those who sanctioned the reso- 
lutions, of the inquisitorial nature of the 
lax, or that it would become permanent. 

lave, however, seen the monster in a 
thousand hideous shapes ravaging the coun- 
(ry—we have seen voung and old, rich and 
Poor, torn by its bloody fangs (cheers). 
s the monster now to be less dreaded, 
when it has assumed a playful appearance ; 
When, instead of growling so horribly, it 
“sits to fawn? Are we, in. fact, to be 
deluded by illusive modifications, in order 
to fasten it for ever upon the country? 
(cheers!) "The very persous employed to 
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collect this obnoxious tax, are really sé 
mach aware of its injustice and oppression, 
that they seem horror-struck when the 
look you in the face (laugh). ‘The office 
of commissioner was in itself so odious, and 
bore so striking a resemblance to the sys- 
tem of inquisition under our beloved ally, 
that I believe not three independent per- 
sons can now be found in the country to 
assume it (cheers). I am far from desiri 
to make any invidious remarks upon indi- 
viduals, bat the man who can voluntarily 
take upon himself such an abominable 
office, is surely ill entitled to the charac. 
ter of independence! It is a system 
carried on in the dark, the vitals ot indivi- 
duals are torn, while they know not who 
are the aggressors ; no one sees it, no one 
pities, man after man is ruined, family 
after family is swallowed up, till, in fact, 
the community are engulphed in misery 
(cheers). The bankruptcies of last year 
amounted to 2500, besides-a still greater 
number of failures (hear). How horror. 
struck would these inquisitors be, were 
that multitude now to stare them in the 
face and reproach them with the wrongs 
they have inflicted (hear), And I would 
ask, how was the tax paid by such bank. 
rupts? Why, out of the pockiéts of their 


creditors, whom they were compelled to 


plunder.—It is impossible for any man 
of common sense, to behold without dis- 
dain, the pitiful means adopted by a few 


of its advocates in Parliament ; the very at, 


tempts they made to defend it were, in 
fact, the strongest arguments against its 
comtinuance. I consider the tax, however 
specious its appearance may be mate, as 
execrable in every point of view, as an 
insult on the country, and as a stigma upon 
humanity (cheers). I regret, exceedingly, 
that the worthy gentleman who first spoke, 
touched so very lightly upon another sub- 
ject connected with this, and not less op- 
pressive, unconstitutional, and alarming, 
I mean the enormous military establish. 
ments proposed by ministers, for the sup- 
port of which this odions tax is te be 
continued. I regret that the worthy mover, 
when he alluded to this subject, did not 
give it full latitude and include it in his 
resolutions, an omission which is the prin- 
cipal reason that has influenced me to ad- 
dress the meeting. Were sucha standing 
army permitted, I should feel no hesitation 
in saying, that it would be & direct breach 
of the coustitation. The Income Tax would 
be required only for its support—and, if 
the Income Tax continue, you will cer- 
tainly require a standing army to enforce 
its paymeat—The collectors of the tax 
might then be ably supported by red 
coats and bayoncts-—and no wonder, for 
red coats and bayonets now form part of 
our state-livery, aud are constantly res. 
sorted to on all occasions (hear, hear ): [ 
know well, that there are some whose 

nerves 
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nerves will he affected by these state- 
ments, but while J am able to vindicate 
the rights of Britons, I consider the feel- 
ings of such individuals as unworthy of 
anv respect. Ministers are determined to 
have an army right or wrong, because they 
consider it essential to the honour of the 
country ;—yes, our country is no longer 
to be considered as a maritime nation, 
Her defence is no longer to consist in the 
attachment of her people to her in- 
teresis; her people are unworthy of being 
considered guardians, aud a standing ar- 
my is required to meet the exigencies 
which may occur. But, if gentlemen 
would consult the history of their country, 
(and in the present crisis every free-born 
Briton is bound to do so), they would 
find how very different the policy of our 
venerated ancestors was, in the eventful 
reign of William ILI. when there was an 
exiled family anxious to regain that throne, 
which by unguarded measures they had 
forfeited, when that family was supported 
by Louis X1V, whose warlike energies 
are too well known to require any 
illustration. When William the Third re- 
commended, in his speech to Parliament, 
the continuance of a standing army, 
bow did our forefathers act? Why with 
true constitutional jea!ousy of military in- 
fluence: they granted him not 150,000 men 
as now required, but, 10,000 (cheers). And 
will any man assert, that France is now a 
more dangerous rival than she was then? 
If so, where are the blessings of this 
boasted, this most glorious peace, so highly 
extolled by the ministers of the crown? 
Where is that indemnity for the past, and 
that security for the future, so often reite- 
rated in our ears? Ministers may assign 
this or that reason, or whatever they 
choose, as a present pretext for this enor- 
mous army, but its real design is the keep- 
ing of the Bourbon family on the throne of 
France—a family highly unpopular, forced 
Upon the nation, and upheld in authority 
by foreign force,—a project as unjust as it 
is repugnant to the feclings of every true 
Englishman and friend of freedom.—Yet 
now, when the country had, with patience, 
borne burthens and made sacrifices un- 
known in the history of the world, when 
the object had ceased which it was hypo- 


critically pretended had cailed for these 





[May 1, 


exertions, Were the people to 
that they manifested an Seiad 


ence for a relaxation of taxation? Lam agi 
nished that a minister should be found . 

sot | ; in 
Britain capable of using such lanoy 
(cheers). But the design is evi 
country is pow to be Germanized. I would 
ask, where is our defence ?—it lias never 
depended upon standing armies—does 
every Briton know that it consists in hor 
floating bulwarks, and in the affections of 
her people? Examine the opinions of our 
great statemen, for example, that ofthe 
Chatham, and you will find them ever de. 
termined against standing armies; every 
citizen is a soldier and a defender of his 
country. Shall all our ancient and con. 
stitntional maxims and principles be for. 
saken? Shall our white cliffs and the bois. 
terous seas which surround us, no | 
yield us protection? Shall our floating bul. 
warks be now deserted? Shall the stout 
hearts of Britons no longer be confided in? 
No, God forbid, that Britain’s defence 
should ever be placed any where but in 
the hearts of her children and her wooden 
walls (/oud cheers). Lord Bolingbroke 
has justly remarked, that “ England was 
an amphibious animal—tike other amphi- 
bious animals, she might occasionally go 
upon land, but water was her proper ele- 
ment.” Let the country consider the bane- 
ful consequences which in former ages 
have, resulted from military bodies, Let 
the advocates for standing armies look 
back to the period when Cromwell turned 
out the representatives of the people by 
the-bayonet. Let them remember the con- 
duct of Napoleon on a recent occasion, 
I regret that there has not been some reso- 
lution declaratory ot the sense of this meet- 
ing respecting tlie proposed standing ate 
my. I shal!, however, move one, which I 
think will be an important addition, name- 
Iy—“ That this meeting view with increas 
ed alxrm and abhorrence, the unnecessary 
and unconstitutional project for which this 
arbitrary, unjust, and inquisitorial .impost 
is required—the maintenance of an enor 
mons and before unheard-of standing army 
in time of peace—a project no less bur- 
thensome to the people, than striking at 
the very root of their liberties, and threate 
ening the total overthrow of the Bri 
constitution.” 
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T aConrt of Common Council, reso- 
lutions and petitions to both Houses 

of Parliament were, in energetic languase 
proposed by Mr, WaItHMan, pravivg 
for reformation and retrenchment in every 
am of the public expenditure, and the 
ption of the most rigid economy ia 


every department of the state ; they were 
with six disseuting voices only, agreed to. 
The magistraies of Surrey have gra? 
the under-sheriff 201, per annnm, 
gaoler 101. as a compensation for Gval Fees, 
So happily abolished. al 
So great a staguation in domestic 4 
foreigh 
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as at present. 
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e was never known in London 


to the House'of Commons of 
the namber of assessments in the city of 
London, and surcharges, for the year end- 
ing the oth of April, 1816, 1t appears that 
there were 40,418 assessments or entries ; 
8,408 surcharges, and 3,435 surcharges 
«here the party had not made any return, 
or bad made a blank retarn—that 1,297 
surcharges had been confirmed; 1,064 


wholly reversed; 1,391 partly reversed ; . 


-1) appeals not finally settled ; and 7,546 
haa against which no appeal had 
u made. 

~ the last London Sessions, the pro- 
prietors of the Gas Light Company, Dor- 
set-stveet, were fined 1s. and discharged, 
the nuisance complained of having been 
completely removed. 

A meeting was lately held at the Thatch- 
ed House, for the purpose of establishing a 
Swing Bank in the western part of the 
metropolis, for the benefit of the labouring 
classes. ‘ 

The centre arch of Vanxhall bridge is 
completed, and the iron-work across the 
Thames entirely framed. ‘ The bridge, 
when finished, wili make a handsome ap- 


pearance. 
MARRIED. 

Rowland Stephenson, esq. of the Albany, 
to Lady Lucy Perry. 

Capt. James Hervey Baber, of the East 
India Company’s service, to Miss Juliet 
Whitwell. 

Fred. Wm. Pott, esq. to‘Miss Morgan, 
both of Doctors’ Commons. 

Capt. Nestor, of Cecil-street, Strand, to 
Miss Caroline O’ Reilly. 

Benj. Hall, esq. of Nelson-square, to 
Miss Pugh, of Newington-place. 

Mr. Robt. Stanton, jun. of Lombard- 
street, to Miss Louisa Darby, of Cornhill. 

Thomas Alex. Watt, esq. K.N. to Miss 
Eliz. Keith, of the New Road. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lord 
Rendiesham, to Miss Sophia Tatnall, of 
Leiston Old Abbey. 

Mr, Joshua Nunn, of Tottenham-court- 
road, to Miss Mary Perry, of Tolesbary. 

Tho. White, esq. of St. James's, to Miss 
Mary Wadmore, of Southgate. 

Wm. Clark, esq. of Portsmouth, to Mrs. 
Barathy, of Russell-square. 

Mr. M. Israel, of Gibraltar, to Miss. 
Esther Israel, of Cornhill. : ; 

Donald Mackay, esq. of Demerara, to 
Miss Cordelia Harris, of Kingsgate-street. 

Mr. Nicholles, of Fleet-street, to Mes. 
Webber, of Lynn. A 

At St. Mary-le-bone, Tho. Wallis, esq. 
to Miss Charlotte Augusta Amelia Bolton, 

pstow. 

Capt. Charles Lake, of the $d regt. of 
Guards, to Miss Anne Louisa Halsey, of 

euley-park, 

Montuty Maa. No. 283. 
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Wm. Du Buisson, esq. of Glynhyr, Caer. 
marthenshire, to Miss C. Henckell, of 
Wandsworth Common. on 

Jas. Eyre Watson, esq. to Miss Mary Anne 
Kaye, of Wandsworth Common. 

Robert Gifford, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Miss Harriet Maria Drewe, of Broad- 
hembury. 

The Rev. Wm. Lloyd, rector of Dray- 
ton, to Miss Maria Bicknell, of Upper 
Cadogan-place. 

Jas. Weir, M.D. surgeon to the Forces, 
to Miss Eliz. Everitt. 

Join Wm. Buckle, esq. of Mark-lane, 
to Miss Brash, of Wellclose-square. 

Ant. Austen, esq. of Alderby, to Miss 
Sylla Ricardo, of Upper Brook-street, 

At Ash, Tho, Smith, esq. of Shaldoa, to 
Mrs. Eyles. 

Daniel Hazard, esq. of Hornsey-road, to 
Miss Frances Mary Thomas, of Skétty. 

At St. Pancras, Samuel Baker, jon. 
esq. of Rochester, to the youngest daugh- 
ter of Robert Smirke, esq. R.A, of Fitz- 


roy-street. 
DIED. 


In Paternoster-row, 56, Charles Cook, 
esq. many years an eminent bookseller, 
and one of the common council for his 
Ward. He had a few days previously un- 
dergone the operation for the removal of a 
stone in the bladder. In 1809 he succeed- 
ed to the property of his father, the late 
John Cook, amounting to above 50,000). 
acquired in the same trade, : 

Tu South-street, Finsbury-square, Mrs, 
Eliz. Barlow. | 

In Suffolk-place, Hackney-road, Mrs. 
Thomazine Wilson. 

Tn Sonthampton-buildings, Holborn, 29, 
Lieut. Austin. ' 

In Brewer-street, Mr. Jos. Seneschal. 

At Mill-hill, Miss Mary Squire. 

At Pentonville, 21, Miss Eliz. Emmett. 

In High-street, Pentonville, 82, Mr, Ed- 
ward Berry. 

At Streatham, 64, Mrs. Eliz. Laing. 

In Hiil-street, Berkley square 77, Miss 
Goldsworthy, late governess of the royal 
children. 

In Dove-court, Lombard-street, Jirs. 
Harriet Cliamber. 3 

In Lincolw’s Inn-fields, W. Fietcher 
Gasen, esy. late major in the 2d regt. of 
Life Guards. 

In Threadneedle-street, 72, Mr. Joseph 


Hearn. 
In Sloane-street, 60, Mujor-Gen. John 


Brown. 
* Bishop’s-walk, Lambeth, 84, Mr. Ri- 
chard Roberts. 
In Castle-street, Houndsditch, 59, Sam. 
Osborn, esq. ; 
At Alpha-lodge, Regent’s-park, the wife 
f Edmund Waters, esq. ) 
‘ In Chancery-laue, 81, the wife of Mr. 
Tho. Druce, 
3B At 
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87 Account of Mr. Joshua Joyce. 


At Dalwich-college, 68, Richard Dowell, 
esq. thirty-four years fellow and organist of 
that interesting establishment. 

ta St. James’s-place, Wm. Tighe, esq. 
M.P. for the county of Wicklow, 

At Little Brookham, the widow of the 
Rev. Geo. Pollen. 

At Tooting, Miss Eliz. Ward, 

In Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square , 
Mr. Andriw Pallister. 

At Shabden, 78, John Fanshaw, esq. 

In Upper King-street, Bloomsbury, Mr. 
Tho. Hurst, 

At Weutworth-place, Mile-end road, 26, 
Mrs. Mary Manning. 

' At Stoke Newington, 80, John Har- 
ford, esq. 

At Bankside, 59, Mr, Ant. Horne. 

At Clapton, Mrs. Mary Slark. 

In Great Coram-street, 71, John Ber- 
thon, esq. 

' At Finchley, 78, Mr. Jas. Spencer. 

In Coleman-street, 48, A. Gumage, esq. 

In Blandford-street, the Dowager Lady 
Saye and Sele, 

In Old Fish-street, Doctors’ Commons, 
‘Nathaniel Allen, esq. 

At Hackney, 67, Mrs. Mary Holthouse, 

The wife of Edw. Parratt, esq. clerk of 
the Journals of the House of Lords. 

At Pultenkam Priory, 76, Samuel Cor- 
nish, esq. admiral of the Red, one of the 
commanders on the 12th of April, 1782. 

In Chisweli-street, the wife of Mr. Hen- 
ry Caslon. 

At Camberwell, the wife of Geo. Good- 


win, esq. of the Temple, 


In [slington-road, Hm. Austin, esq. 

In Fore street, Michael Jerdein, esq. 

Inu George-street, Portman-square, 41, 
Rich. Ahmuty, esq. late in the civil service, 
Bengal. 

In Barbican, 59, Mrs. Maria Carter. 

At Stoke Newington, 46, John Ric- 
hetts, esq. 

{n Brompton-row, Knightsbridge, Wm. 
Row!es, ¢3q. 

At Kensington Gravel-pits, 67, Mrs. Hes- 
ter Holland. 

In Qneen’s-buildings, Brompton. Mrs, 
Mary Ashton, remarkable for ter amiable 
qualities. 

In Wing’s-road, Mrs, Redgrave, la- 
mented, 

In Southampton-place, New-road, 76, 
Mrs. Seaman. 

In Henrietta-street, the widow of Geo. 
Barry, esq. 

In Somerset-place, 77, Nathaniel Mar- 
chant, esq. R.A. F.S.A. seal-evgraver to 
his Majesty, chief engraver of stamps, and 
assistant engraver to ihe Mint; a most re- 
spectable man and eminent artist. 

At Mortlake, the widow of Dr. John 
Warren, bishop of Bangor. 

In Phillimore-place, Keusington, Mr, 
Darley, universally regretted; eects 

In Berners’-street, 85, Tho. Parry, sq. 

In Bedford-square, G8, Sir Simon le 
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Blanc, one of the Jnstices of ad 
of King’s Bench. He was taken ill, 


the northern circuit, at Lancaster 
finishing the business. there, he vo Hg 
to his seat at Woodhall, near Barnett 
whence fe came to town, and died in two 
days. He was a mild and amiable map. 
but he lately filled the obnoxious office of 
paming sentences for misdemeanors, anj 
or that agaiust Lord Cochrane his con 
has recently been questioned in the House 
of Commons. 

In Westminster, 80, Patrick 
L.L.D. and M.P. long known as the on. 
ponent of all concessions to the Catholics, 
and as the exemy of all toleration and ane. 
lioration ; and his zeal on these points was 
so vehement, that his opitions had little 
weight even with his own political party, 

At Woodford, 81, Ant. Aubert, es9. 

At Camberwell, Mrs. Hovil, much re. 
spected, 

In Essex-street, Strand, 60, Mr. Joshva 
Joyce, highly respected, as well for the 
activity and usefulness of his talents, as for 
the uprightness and integrity of his conduct 
in every relation of life. By the death of 
his father, in 1778, when he was a very 
young man, the care of the junior branches 
of the family, in agreat measure, devolved 
on him, the concerns of whom he managed 
with moch zeal and disinterestedness. 
The patrimony resulting to them was very 
small, but to the younger brother, in ad- 
dition to an eqnal share with the rest of 
the children, was bequeathed a small 
copyhold, supposed by the father to be his 
right, as the youngest son. ‘The subject 
of the present article was, however, in- 
formed, when he appeared in court to pay 
the usual fine, in behalf’ of his ‘brother, 
that he might dispute his father's will, and 
claim it for himself, which he instantly 
refused. By this act of disint 
he enabled his brother when he came of 
age to qnit the mechanical employment, 
to which he had been apprenticed 
father, and onder the patronage of the late 
Rev, Hugh Worthington, to pursue those 
studies that are necessary rare 
for a dissenting minister. In the ye@ 
1794, when his brother was intended 7 
the late Mr. Pitt to be sacrificed, 
others, Mr. Joshua Joyce zealously 1- 


_ terested himself in his behalf, and in that 


of the other state prisoners; and 

John Horne Tooke has freqnently 
serted, that npn mere wer 
more indebted to his exertions, ™ 
those of any other man, in defeating the 
projects of ministers ; who, at that period, 


were conspiring to overtarn the 


of the country. ‘In one of Mr. Pitts ad 

Bills, he endeavoured to contract Tl. 
vantages which the statute of Edward eek 
allows to the accused, by Siete Fag 
less time than ten days to enquire gad 
characters of those who were to agers 
those who were to be brought as W agit 
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‘ost them. When, however, be fonn 
a oate determined to resist an innova-. 
tiop, which was. one of the most dis- 


ceful that was ever proposed, even by. 


itt, he triumphantly said,—Nothing 
yd easy than utterly to defeat thut 
wise and humane law, by sending to the men 
aeccused @ CLOUD Of witnesses to perplex and 
confound then. In 1794, what he had as- 
sumed might be done, was done by his 
creatures, if not by his immediate direc- 
tign, On the memorable State Trials, 
egth prisoner was presented by Mr. White, 
solicitor for the prosecution, with a most 
maliguant smile on his countenance, (which 
is not forgotten, after an interval of 
twenty-two years,) with lists of 208 per- 
sons nominated as jurymen to try; and of 
#15 who might be produced as wituesses 
against him. Gf course, the characters 
and motives of these 421 persons were, in 
the space of ten days, to be scrutinized ; 
and by the nnwearied and constant efforts 
of Mr. Joshua Joyce, aided by other per- 
sons of great respectability, who felt, that 
on the issue of those trials, depended the 
liberty and safety of every man in the 
realm, as well as the lives of the accused, 
the minster was baffled, his spies de- 
tected, and himself disgraced in the eyes 
of all Europe. Many private trusts 
devolved on Mr. Joyce, which he exe- 
cuted with fidelity, and to the satisfaction 
of those for whose interests he was en- 
gaged. He has left ten children to deplore 
bis loss, who, by imitating his virtnes, will 
do honour to the character of an excellent 
parent, and probably secure to themselves 
the reputation and success in the world, 
which must be the objects of their warmest 
ambition, | : 
At his house in Argyll-street, 40, Joseph 
Fox, esq. after a short itmess. The public 
Well knew Mr. Fox in his professional cha- 
racter, as an eminent surgeon-dentist, but 
he was more extensively distingnished for 
the superior endowments of an enlightened 
mind, and a liberal heart ; he was rendered 
peculiarly eminent from his generous and 
indefativable exertions in promoting and 
establishing the society, now known as 
the British aud Foreign School Sacicty ; to 
which he was the secretary. ‘That society 
bas to consider Mr. Fox as one of the 


chief means by which the truly ingenious - 


and liberal plau of education, invented and 
introduced by Mr. Lancaster, for uniting 
every religious persuasion in the education 
of the poorer classes of the community, 
has been brought to its present state of 
pertection aud sespectability; a design 
which will be properly appreciated so 
long as liberal policy, trae philanthropy, 
and mature wisdom shail ‘enlighten. the 
understanding, enlarge the heart, and in- 
orm the inteliects of man. . What a 
splendid enlogium is this on the character 

Mr, Fox, that ages, to the end of time, 
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in every district of the world, will have 
ample cause to pronounce with grateful 
exuitation, the joint names of Lancaster 
and Fox, as the origin of their present, 
comforts, and through whose exertions they 
may cherish the well founded hope of. 
future felicity. The writer of this article 
regrets, that he knew Mr. Fox only long 
enough to appreciate Mfis value, and with 
every class of society to lament his loss. 

At Durham-place, Hackney, 74, James 
Fairlie, esq. This worthy man, though un- 
known te the public, possessed many of 
the finest qualities of our nature—polished 
manners, a liberal heart, a strict regard to, 
truth in all his words, and a nice sense of 
honour in all his transactions, Without 
the parade of a religious profession, he dis- 
played in a. great degree. the spirit of the 
gospel, With little aid from reading and 
reflection, liis breast, as it by instinct, be- 
came the seat of innocence, sincerity, and 
truth; Well acquainted with the world, 
and long conversant in its busy scenes, hé 
was nevertheless perfectly free from its 
fashionable vices. He always credited the. 
emma of ethers, where it would have 

een prudent in bim to mistrust them, 
merely because he was himself incapable 
of deeciving or entertaining sinister views, 
His generosity exceeded the ordinary 
bounds of prudence; the indigent and the 
distressed whenever they had access to 
him, sought relief in his bounty, and none 
ever solicited his bounty or assistance in 
vain. He valued wealth oaly as the ne- 
cessary means of doing good, and as he 
was free from the love of money, he con- 
tinued through life a total stranger to the 
ungenerons arts of servility, flattery, and 
cumiing, too commonly used as the means 
of acquiring it, and too generally disguised 
under the name of prudence. The death 
of such a man has left a vacancy in society, 
which they, who enjoyed his friendship, 
and they who experienced his kindness, 
will ever painfully regret. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 
_ Rev. Sin hh. Rivers, bart. to the living 
of Walcot. 

Rev. Dr. T. Brookes, to the rectory 
of Avening. 

Rev. Ronert Morcan Vane, M.A, 
to the rectory ot Islip. , 

Rev. WaLter Ger, M.A. is elected 
lecturer of St. Andrew’s the Great, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. Dr. G. Aust1¥, to the rectory of 
Maynooth, near Dubint. 

_ Rev, J. Tomson, M.A. has been ap- 
pointed tq be one of Lord Hotham’s do- 
mestic ghaplains. 

Rev. J. SPeARE, M.A. to the rectory of 
Rotherhithe. | 

Rev. Henry Watts WiLkinson, M.A. 
to the perpetual caracy of St, Gregory 
and $t. Peter, Sudbury. 

3b2 Key, 
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Rev. Epwarp Smeptey, to the rec- 
tories of Powderham and North Bovey. 

Rev. Wituram Carus Witson, B.A. 
to be chaplam to the Duke of Sussex. 

Rev, Str Witttam Ropert Kemp, 
bart. M.A. to the rectories of Flordon 
and Gissing. 

Rev. Peary Dicken, to the rectory of 
Pongin!). 

Rev. W. Hicks, to the rectory of Whit- 
tington, with that of Cubberley. 

Rev. WivcucomBe Henry Howarp, 
to be domestic chaplain to Lord Anson. 

Rev, J. Parsons, to the rectory of 
Glinton, with Peakirk. 


Northumberland and Durham. 
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Rev. Henry Tayion, B.A, to tlie tee, 


a of West Ogweil. 

ev. Rogert Hamonp, 

rectory of Pensthorpe. 
Rev. Tuomas ALBan, 

Liandrillo. 

Rev. Epwaro Ropp, D.D. 
Hees of Lamerton, | De Wt 
ev. St. J. Priest, to i 
Billingford. meee 

Rev. J. B. Tompson, LL. 
perpetual curacy of Tompson, * mig 

Rev. J. Howaron, clerk, to the rectory. 
of Burnham Deepdale, 

The Hon. and Rev. Huen Perey 
M.A. to be prebendary of Canterbury, 


M.A. to the 
tO the living of 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


<a 


. NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

N conformity to a resolution, unani- 

mousiy passed at a late General Meet- 
ing of the Coal Trade of the Tyne and 
Wear, a deputation from that body waited 
upon Sir Humphrey Davy, to testify their 
respect and admiration for his discovery of 
the safety-lamp, for exploring mines when 
charged with inflammable gas. The Coal 
Trade has also presented 100 guineas to 
Mr. Stevenson,,- of Killingworth colliery, 
who invented a lamp, that evinced great 
ingenuity. 

The Duke of Northumberland lately or- 
dered his tenants at Newburn and Prudhoe, 
to be reimbursed their whole loss by the 
late flood, amounting to nearly 14001. 

The tenants of the Duke of Northum- 
berland have resolved to erect a column to 
perpetuate their sense of his grace’s bene- 
ficience in reducing the rents of lands held 
upon lease. 

Married.) Mr. Matthew Kirg, to Miss 
Mennell.—Capt. John Wail, to Miss Cath- 
arine Bell.—Mr. Jobn Miller, to Miss 
Mary Rewcastle.—Lieut. Peake, R.N. to 

Miss Wright.—Capt. John Day, to Miss 
Mary Henzell—Mr. James Robinson, to 
Miss Mary Anderson: all of Newcastle.— 
Mr. Joseph Briddick, to Miss Maria 
Barrett.—Mr. W. H. Pickering, to Miss 
Dorothy Kirton: all of Durham.—Wm.Met- 
calfe, jun. esq. of Tynemouth-house, to 
Miss Mary Ann Plowman, of Wimbledon 
Common.—Mr. Richard Spoars,:to Mrs. 
Dorothy Dixon.—Mr, John Henderson, 
to Miss Isabella Wilson.—Mr. Charles 
Barton, to Miss Elizabeth Fawcett: all of 
North Shields.—Mr. Matthias Newton, to 
Miss Hannah Ransom, both of Sunder- 
land.— Mr. Burn Russell, of Rye, to Miss 
Jane Mackreath, of South Shields.—Mr, 
Richard Robson Storey, of Blyth, to Mrs. 
Cornforth, of North Shields—Mr. Ralph 
Watson, to Miss Ann Potts, both of Har- 
tou—Mr, James Mariin, te Miss Sarah 


Thompson, both of Alston —William Wi. 
son, esq. of Stockton, te Miss Dorothy 
Wetherell, of Morton.—At Darlington, 
Mr. William Carlton, to Miss Mary Dow. 
ney.—Mr. John Osburn, of Allonby, to 
Miss Ann Barwise, of Edderside, 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mrs, Isabella 
Vasey, of Stepney-sqnare.—The wife of 
Middleton Hewittson, ésq. of Percy-street, 
much respected. The wife of Mr. Askew, 
of the Spittal—Mr. G. A. Dickson, of 
Mosley-street.—66, Mr. Notman, bya fall 
from his horse.—89, Mrs. Elizabeth Ba- 
chanan, much respected.—In Gateshead, 
Mr. J. J. Barnes, surgeon.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Matthews.—60, Mrs. Snowden.—73, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Short. 

At Durham, the wife of Mr.T. Holmes. 
Mr. Wm. Towler.—Mr. R. Rontree.—Mr. 
Michael Johnson.—36, Mr. Hutton.—Mr. 
George Garget, much respected. 

At North Shields, 25, Mrs, Violet Wood. 
—50, Mrs. Martha Harden.—68, Mr, Jobo 
Haddaway.—79, Mr. Andrew Wither- 
spoon.—20, Mr. William White,—93, Mr. 
John Rummage.—29, Mrs. Ellen Apple- 
ton, much respected.—49, Mr. David 
Fitbye.—83, Mr. Jolin Dixon.—Mr. Reed, 
of the Low Lights.—43, Mrs. 
Craig.—38, M1. Mark Dodds. 

At Sonth Shields, 22, Mr, Jsaac Sat- 
dersen, déservedly respected.— Mr. Mat- 
thew Chicken.—31, Mr. William Major, 
highly esteemed.—65, Mrs. Jobson.—70, 
Mr. Joseph Lee. 

At Hexham, 64, Mrs. Stokoe.—Mr. 
Lancelot Knott.—Mr. William Rogets. 

At Bishopwearmouth, the widow of Mr. 
Jolitt-Scott, of Harton.—At an 
age, Mrs. Jane Elliott.— Mrs, Ann Parker. 

At ‘'weedmouth, 86, Mr. Robert Gil 
christ. 

At Sunderland, 75, Mr. Edward Wright. 
—26, Mr. Thomas Dean.—76, Mrs. Hay. 
—69, Mr. Robert BelJ, of Newcastle, 
markably sudden. wh: At 
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v6) Mr. William Wilson 
in ton 24, r. 1 se 
= Pies, Mary Williams.—81, Mr. Si 
, Haw, mach respected. - 
wat a ere 75, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brown.—89, Mr. John Wrightson, much 
eted.—39, Mrs. Lawson, lamented.— 
74, Mr, Alexander Hilton. 
At Stockton, 71, ae Robert Huanter.— 
Mr. John Chipcehase., 
1 roasttereall, M r. Thomas Heslop.—At 
Staindrop.—84, Mr. Ralph Dixon.—At 
Marden,, 80, Mrs. Mable» Wales. — At 
Breckin-hill, 69, Mrs. Jane Hunter.—At 
Rve hill, 72, Mrs. Hannah Bell.—At Cock- 
field, 55, Jol Dixon, esq. much respected. 
At Plawsworth, 25, Mr. Ralph Jackson. 
—At Jolby, 70, Robert Wetherell, esq. 
creatly respected.—At West Slakburn, 73, 
Mr. James Huggup, much respected. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The principal bridge over the Eden, at 
Carlisle, was lately Opened to public use, 
and the mail coaches for the first time pas- 
sed over it on their way to the north and 
east. This bridge consists of five eliptic 
arches, each sixty-five feet span, and rising 
about twenty one feet above their base ; 
the piers are nine feet thick. 

Marricd.| Mr. Thomas Noble, to Miss 
Ann Forster—Mr. G. P. Henders6n, to 
Miss Sarah Woodle: all of Carlisle.—Mr, 
Foster, to Miss Danson, both of Working- 
ton.—Mr. Thomas Walton, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Thompson.— Mr. William Gratram, to 
Miss Mary Dixon: all of Penrith—Mr. 
John Clarke, to Miss M. Stockdale, both 
of Wigton.—Mr. G. Stephenson, of Ap- 
pleby, to Miss Mary Peacock, ot Battie- 
borough.—Mr. John Pearson, of Bougate, 
to Miss Mary Lakeland, of Burrels, 

Died.| At Carlisle, 66, the wife of Mr. 
Aaron Wsllie—Mrs. Dinah Hornsby, of 
Fisher-street.—80, Mr. Wm. Blaylock.— 
In St. Cuthbert’s-lane, 75, Mrs. Baty.—61, 
Mr. John Hangh.—67, Mr. John Hornsby, 
of English-street, much respected.—In 
Castle-street, 100, Mr. Joseph Nixvon.—Iu 
Caldewgate, very suddenly, 61, Mrs. Ann 
Gilbertson.—68, Mr. Edward Waugh, of 


Enclish-street.—46,-Mr. James King.—At_ 


Denton-lnil, 78, Mr. John Rodford. 

At Penrith, 37, Mrs, H. Bell.—70, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wharton.—93, Mrs. Mary Dock- 
ray.—63, Mrs. Margaret Sewell.—84, Mr. 
John Wilson. - 


At Wigton, Miss Mary Clark.—75, Mr. 
John Armstrong. 

At Burnside, the wife of Mr. James 
Todd. At Tarn-End, 39, Mrs. Sarali 
Ritson.—At Wooler, Mr. Alexander Ker. 
re Witheral, Mr. Isaac Lawson.—At 
§ rmsdale, Mr. Christopher Robson.—At 
Tenet tee, Mrs, Jane Holmes.—At 

ursby, Mrs. Jane Losh, at an advanced 
#8e.—At Ashes, 60, Mr. Thomas Barnes. 


—~At G . ; 
strong, osling By ke, 55, Mr. Rebert Arm 
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YORKSHIRE, 

A meeting of the merchants aed masu- 
facturers of Leeds and its nei rhood, 
was lately held at the Court’ House, in 
consequence of a requisition from the se- 
cretary of the Chamber of Commerce, to 
concert measures to oppose any bill whieh 
may be brought into Parliament for the 
parpose of imposing a duty on the impor« 
tation of foreign rape-seed, tallow and 
wool, 

The licensed dealersof Knaresbro’ la 
held a meeting for the purpose of preparing 
a petition to the two Houses of Partia 
praying for the repeal of the late act im- 
posing a double daty on all excise licenses, 

The inhabitants of Sheffield were, on 
Sunday, the 17th March, about half past 
twelve at noon, alarmed by the sudden 
motion of the walls around them, and the 
sensible trembling of the ground. ‘The 
earth for a moment seemed to undulate 
like water. A similar shock was felt, at the 
same time, in many towns and villages in 
the district. 

The Earl of Aylesbory recently felled 
5000 oaks on his Yorkshire-estates, valued 
at 100,0001.: and on one estate in the 
bourhded of Bath, of abont 2000 acres, 
belonging to Thomas Swymmer Champ- 
neys, esq. the timber was lately valued at 
upwards of 50,0001. 

Married.) Mr. G. Cheetham, to Miss. 
Martha Arnett:—Mr. Wm. Steele, to 
Miss Mary ‘Taccy : all of Hull.—Arehibald 
Nevins, esq. of Leeds, to Miss Catherine 


Foster, of Huuslet.— Mr. John Rawnsey, 


to Miss Christina Ratcliffe :—Mr. Robert 
Arthington, to Miss Maria Jowitt :—Mr, 
John Wignall, to Miss Phebe Metcalfe: 
all of Leeds.—The Rev. Benj. Rayson, to’ 
the widow of ‘Thomas Fenton, esq. both of 
Wakefield—Mr. James Bates, to Miss 
Ann Wyld, both of Halifax.—-Mr. Jobn 
Smith, to Miss Anna Maria Berry, both of 
Hudd: rsfield.—John James Garforth, esq. 
to Miss Pearson, both of Steeton.—Mr. 
Wim. Norman, of Rotherham, to Miss 
Harriet Abraham, of Barnetby-le-Wold.— 
Jarvis Empson, esq. of Goole, to Miss Por- 
ter, of Hull.—Mr. L. Thompson, to Miss 
S. Green, both of Hessle.—Mr. Edward 
Baxter, to Miss Eliza Ford, both of Owst- 
wick.—Mr. Robert Tindall, of Market 
Weighton, to Miss Jane Stoakes, of Ray- 
well.—Thomas Cater, esq. of Great Drif- 
field, to the widow of Edward Lund, esq, 
of Jamaica.—The Rev. Heury Torte, of 
Sledmere, to Miss Mary Eilen Hodgson, 
of Portman-square, London.—The Rev, 
Wm. Waddilove, to Miss Llizabeth Gra- 
ham, of Netherby.—Mr. Richard Patchett 
of Halifax, to Mrs. Wainhouse, of Skin- 
coat.—Mr. Smith, of Hebden-bridge, to 
Miss Hannah Murgatroyd, of Wariey.— 
Mr. William Lawson, of Headingley, to 
Miss Rebecca Wright, of wes ih 
) 
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John Wood, of Leeds, to Miss H. Padget, 
ef Middleton.— Mr. John Simpson Forest, 
of Bradford, to Miss Jane Middleham, of 
Leeds.—Mr. Benjamin Pullan, of Hunslet, 
to Miss Sarah Beckett, of Leeds. 

Died.] At Huil, 67, Mr. Edward West, 
one of the Society of Friends.—25, Mr. 
Robert Newbald, merchaut.—The widow 
of the Rev. John Beatson.—38, Mr. Jas. 


Wright.—48, Mrs. Sonley.— 65, Mrs. - 


White.—64, Mrs. Rebecca Hobson, greatly 
esteemed.—75, Mr. Thomas Rosindale.— 
85, Mrs. Jane Langthorp.—85, Mr. Ro- 
bert Clark. 

At Leeds, Miss Eleanor Calvert, re- 
retted.— 41, Mr: John Jubb.—Mr. John 
etley, deservedly lamented.—54, Mr. H. 

Wilson.—The widow of Mr. William 
Lumley, regretted.—62, the wife of Mr. 
Thomas Horsman. 

At Hudderstieid, 20, Mr. John Learoyd. 

At Wakefield, 69, Mr. John Drake, 
much respected.—Mr. Shuttleworth. 

At Halifax, Mrs. Dibley. 

At Beverley, after an illness of two 
days, the Rev. Fred. G. Wynne, LL.B.— 
21, Mr. John Brown.—74, Abraham Ra- 
guanean, esq. 

At Thirsk, Mrs. Martin. 

At Whitby, very suddenly, 70, Mr. 
Thomas Hall. 

At Keighley, Mrs. Hannah Schofield. 

At Moor Grange, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Jane Wilson.—At Bramley, Mrs. 
Bartholomew, regretted.—At Gargrave, 
Mrs. Standing, much esteemed.— At Mor- 
ley, 68, Mr. John Hollins.—At Earls- 
heaton, 88, Mrs. Hannah Whitaker.—At 
Dewsbury, 83, Mr. Christopher Dixon.— 
At Burley-hail, 55, suddeniy, the Rev. 
John Minithorpe.—At Woodhouwe-cair, 
Mr. Jobn Lucas.—At Wetherby, 35, the 
wife of Mr. J. Lascelles.—At Carlton, 71, 
Mrs. Hinchiitie. 

LANCASHIRE. 

At a meeting, in Liverpool, of the cre- 
ditors of Messrs Koscoe, Clarke, and Ros- 
coe, the trustecs appointed to examine their 
concerns, reported a surplus of 61,1441. 
after allowing tor all bad and coatin- 
gent debts, &c.—Until the whole of the 
principal is liquidated, the creditors will 
receive interest for their money. 

Married.] Mr. William Lang, to Miss 
Tomlinson.—Mr. Join Yates, to Miss 
Hanvahk Ann Speakman.—Mr, A. Stone, 
merchant, to Miss Eliza Anne Higson.— 
Air. Manasses Booth, to Miss Frances 
Jackson.—Mr. Jolin Kirk, to Miss Elizae 
beth Lak: all of Manchester.—Mr. 
James Hardie, of Manchester, to Miss 
Mary Knight, of Longsight.—Mr. Thomas 
Gury, of Salford, to Mi-s Slater of Man- 
chester.—John Beewith Smith, esq. of 
Rochdale, to Miss Battye, of Finney.— Mr, 
William Cumpsty, to Miss Jane Smith.— 
Bir. Thomas Guy, to Miss Apu» Basheil,— 

: = 
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Mr. John Partington, to Miss Mase. 
Ashton: all of Liverpool.—Mr, Jame 
Marsden, jun, of Liverpool, to Mis 
H. Todd.— Mr. William Jackson, of War 
rington, to Miss Liptrott, of St. Helen's 
Alexander Whitehead, esq. of Forton-hai) 
to Miss Huntington, of Edge-hiil, Liver. 
pool,—Mr. Rawhinson, of Beckside, to Miss 
Jane a of Liverpool.—Mr, Threl. 
fall, of Preston, to Miss Jane Denison 
Liverpool. ” 

Died.| At Manchester, Mr. W. Lamb 
of Hanging ditch.—Mr. John Kirk, of the 
firm of Hewitt and Kirk, solicitors, 
Mr. John Wright. — 37, Mr William 
Clowes of the house of Gough, Clowes, and 
Lioyd.—43, Mr. Thomas Seftey.--39, Mr, 
John Bispham.—92, Mr. William Gorse, 

At Salford, 57, the Rev. W. Cowherd— 
In Trafalgar place, 40, Mrs. Betsey Ol. 
livant. : 

At Liverpool, the wife of Mr. Barton 
Haigh.—58, Mr. William Peet, of. Lime. 
street.—At an advanced age, occasioned 
by a fall from a window, Mr. Henry Web. 
ster, of Atherton-street.— 86, in Renshaw 
street, Mr. Henry Stewart.—Mr. James 
Smith.—69, Mr. Hugh Lunt.—In Paradise. 
street, 50, Mr. Hugh Langshaw.—In 
Bacheior-street, Mrs. Ellen Pemberton.— 
In Seel-street, Mrs, Ann Lewis.—64, Mr 
Walter F. Jones, much respected. 86; 
Mr. John Hughes. ' ne 

At Wigan, Mr. Samuel Brockbank. = * 

At Peel Fold, 87, Mr. Laurence Peel.— 
At Cheetham, 25, Mr. George Worthing- 
ton.—At Ardwick Green, 73, Mrs. Jane 
Hoyle.—At_ Edge-hill, suddenly, 96, Mrs. 
Coliinson.—At Inee, the wife of Mr. Jo- 
seph Fairclough.—At Edgeworth, John 
Horrocks, esq.—At Little Woolton, 75, 
Mr. William Wainwright.—At Bartos, 
26, Mr. ‘Thomas Pemberton.—At Pendle- 
ton, 28, Capt. Robert Campbell-At 
Farington, 101, Mrs. Nancy Slater. 

CHESHIRE. he 

Valuable mineral waters have lately 
been discovered near Beeston Castle. 

A late Chester paper states, that a set 
vaut of Mr. Powel, gardener, of Eatow 
hall, near that city, whilst employed m 
cutting wood, chopped off one of his / 
gers, between the second and third joints; 
and, the separated parts being soon 
replaced by Mr. S. N. Bennett, surgeo@ 
of Chester, in about six weeks a heal 
reunion was found to be completed. 

A publican of Macclesfield was lately 
convicted, before the magistrates, 
mitigated penalty of 501. tor having of 
grains of Paradise in the arene 
his ale. Why mitigate for such a crime? 

Married.) Mr. Isaac. Thompson, to Mis 
Bailey: both of Macclesfield.—Mr. Ru 
ter, of Golden Hook, to Miss Harris, 
Newton.—Mr, Joseph Hough, of Haswell, 
to Miss Ann Bibby, of Allerton. Died] 
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1816.] 
Died.) At Chester, Mr. William Paul.— 
At Runcorn, 48, the Rev. William Edward 


yo 4 Malpas, the Rev. James Heaton.— 
At Frodsham, Mr. Joho Eaton.—Mr, 
James Brown, of Runcorn. 

At Neston, 106, Mr. W illiam Broughton g 
he was engaged at the battle ef Cailoden. 

At Sandbach, 84, Mrs. Sarah Latham, 
much lamented. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

On the 17th of March, 23 min. before 
one o’clock, a shock of an earthquake was 
felt at Derby and its neighbourhood. The 
shock was of about 8 or 10 seconds’ dura- 
tion. It was accompanied by a noise 
similar to that of a rising tempest; and 
caused the windows to shake violently, 
and the doors that were ajar to move; a 
glass lustre in a gentleman’s breakfast- 
room was put in motion, and the chairs and 
tables were very perceptibly shaken. At 
Shipley-hall, it caused the bells to ring; 
and the body of a mangle in one of the 
upper rooms moved on its rollers several 
feet. It was felt in the churches of All 
Saints and St. Peter in Derby, and caused 
in the latter a piece of plaster to fall from 
the roof into the body of the church. 

Married.] Capt. G. Anson Byron, R. N. 
to Elizabeth Mary, daughter of the late 
$.C. Pole, esq. of Radbourne.—Lieut. J. 
Sherbrooke Gell, R. N. of Wirksworth, 
to Miss Isabella Parker, of Hornby-hall.— 
Mr. J. Woolley of London, to Miss A. 
Bennett, of Chesterfield. 

Died.] At Derbv, 48, Mrs. Ann Dod- 
soy.—67, Mrs. Creswell.—38, the wife of 
Mr. Francis Davenport.—52, Miss Hol- 
lingshead. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. John Taylor.— 
61, Mr. John Wilkinson, much respected. 
—At Shottle, 6&6, Mr. Greatorex, much 
respected.—At Alfreton, 49, Mr. Edward 
Bramley.—At Long Eaton, 72, Mr. Joseph 
Russell, much respected.—At Hopton, 25, 
Mr. William Lane, jun. Jamented.—At 
Bubnell, 73, Jol Barker,.esq.—At Whit- 
Ungton, 55, Mr. Sarauel Jenkinson, a man 
greatly vespected.—At Kilburn, 78, Mr. 
George Alvead. xt 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

At Nottingham, a serious shock of an 
earthquake,.on the 17th of Mareh, pro- 
duced great consternation. its undula- 
tions were distinetly felt and seen for three 
or four seconds, in the motion given to 
the buildings: no material damage was 
sustained, 

A destructive fire lately took place at 
x verlee, in the parish of Greasley, near 

ottngham. It was occasioned by the 
very dangerous practice of firing a chim- 
red » N order to clear it of soot. Fourteen 
ow with several barns, corn stacks, &c. 

ere consumed. 

Mar ried.| W. G, Richardson, esq. to 

48 Jane Youle.-Mr. Morris, to Miss 
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Bird.—Mr, Samuel Bailey, to Miss Cathe- 
rine Blasedall.—Mr, Isaac Chumasero, to 
Miss Vraices Chamberlain. — Mr, Jolw 
Bridger, to Miss Sarah Lindsey,—Mr. 
Turner, to Mrs. Bridges: all of Notting- 
ham.—Mr. James Hood, jun. of Notting. 
ham, to Miss Mary Ann Hodges, of Bees- 
ton.—Mr. James Thorpe; of Newark, to 
Miss Simpson, of Nottingham.—Mr, Simon 
Arnold, of Beeston, to Miss Ashweil, of 
East Bridgford.—Mr. Thomas Fawlkes, to 
Mrs. Roper, both of Sibthorpe. 

Died.) At Nottingham, v9, Mr. Simon 
Skidmore, of Bridlesmith-gate—s3, Mr. 
Richard Featherston, of Goose-gate.— Mr. 
Thomas Sardmson, of Smithy-row.—Miss 
Mary Ann Kipling.—¢4, Mr. Charles 
Brown.—58, Mrs, Ann Charge.—54, Mr. 
Taylor.—81, Mr. Witham Willonghby.— 
49, Mr. Richard Smith, of Tollerton. 

At Mansfield, the widow of W. Unwin, 
esq. universally respected: this lady was 
so mach affected by the late earthquake 
felt in this town, that it is supposed to have 
been the premature cause of her death.— 
22, Miss Kirkland.—54, Mrs, Davey. 

At Newark, 66, Mr. John. Elles.— 
46, Mrs. D, Cartledge. 

At Arnold, 65, Mr. Thomas Frignall,— 
At Aslovkton, 60, Mr, William Freeman, 
At Barnston, Miss James.—At Flentham, 
71, Mr. Joseph Bettison.—At Babworth, 
Miss Louisa Henrietta Eyre. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

On Sunday, the 17th of March, a smart 
shock of an earthquake was perceptibly 
felt in Lincoln, at about ten minutes before 
one o'clock m the day. ‘The undulation 
appeared to be from west to east and 
lasted from about a minute and a half to 
two minutes. The wind was at the time 
south-east, cold, and with every appear- 
ance of rain. Pictures and oth@r articles 
hanging on the wails were set in a swinging 
motion. Many persons were so affected 
as to imagine they were taken with a sud- 
den illness. 

At a meeting lately held at Grantham, 
Sir Jolin Thorold moved, in an impressive 
speech, a petition to Parliament, urging 


~ he necessity of economy ia the public ex- 


penditure, and the total abolition of all 
war-taxes; it was unanimously agreed 
upon, | 
Married.) Mr. Thrope, of Lincoln, to 
Miss Mary Warrener, of Laueham.—Mz, 
Coddington, of Stamford, to Miss Mary 
Rainer, of Spilsby.—At Stamford, Mr. 
John Palmer, to Mrs. Dove.—Mr. Ia- 
goldby, to Miss Goodhaud, both of Louth. 
—Mr. Chapman, of Louth, to Miss Cole, 
of Coningsby.—Mr. James Mouney, tw 
Miss Mildred Broadiey.—Mr. George 
Croscall, to Miss F. Thompson: all of 
Caistor. —Mr. R. Chatlans, ot South Hyke- 
ham, to Miss Mary Jousop, of North 
Hykeham—Mr. Edward Rose, of Leake, 
to Miss Hanuak Peal, of Leverton. 

Died.} 
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Died.| At Lincoln, 73, John Johyson, 
M.D.—23, Mr. Wm. H. Davis.—Ad- 
vanced in years, Mrs. Fowler.—Mr. Mas 
thew Woodcock, M. ?. Ps 

At Gainsborough, 65, Mr. William 
Roberts. 

At Louth, Miss Boswell. 

At Spalding Mr. Ashall.—29, Mr. Wm. 
Willoughby.—At Grimsby, 49, Robert 
Lister, esq. mayor of that town.—46, Mrs, 
Paddison. 3 

At Market Deeping, the wife of the Rey, 
J. Monkhouse. 

At Beston, Mr. William Bland.—74, 
Mr. Sheath.—44, Mr. Robert Speusly. 

At Caistor, 40, Mr. Robert Danber, 

At Bolingbroke, 75, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Scrimshaw.—At Burgh, 40, Mrs. Taylor. 
—At Torksey, 59, Joseph Nell, esq.—At 
East Ferry, 8¢, Mr, Parkin.—At Fotherby, 
Mrs. Wilkinson. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

At Loughborough, on the 2ist March, 
about forty minutes after twelve o'clock, 
an earthquake was felt, and in the villages 
adjacent, particulariy Stanford and Loag 
Waatton. 

At the last Loughborongh Cheese Fair, 
prime dairies averaged about 50 or 51 
shillings per hundred weight, being a re- 
duction of about 11. per hundred. 

Married.) Mr. J. Parrot, of Loughho- 
rough, to Miss Robinson, of Slheepshead.— 
Mr. Alexander Ramsay, to Miss M. Wilson : 
both of Leicester.—Mr. Jounson, of Nun- 
eaton, to Miss Waddams, of Griff.-—Mr. 
James Page, of London, to Miss Lacy, of 
Uppingbham.—Mr. D. Walton, of Glooston, 
to Miss Green, of Church Langton.—Mr. 
Henry Cooper, of Walcott, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Green, of Staunton Wyvill.—Mr. 
James Goodwin, of Oadby, to Miss M. A. 
Colban, of Leicester.—Mr. Thomas Loult- 
bee, of Sturden Grange, to Miss Aun 
Layer, of Coleorton Hall Farm.— Mr. W. 
Weston, to Miss A. Elliott, both of Oadby. 

Died.} At Leicester, Mr. Samuel Har- 
ris.—Mrs. Dibben, sen. 

At Loughborough, 70, Mrs. Webster.—- 
28, Mrs. Gregory.—24, Miss Auna Maria 
Buswell.—58, Mr. Fisher, 

At Uppingham, 22, Miss Bennett. 

At Oakham, advanced in years, Mrs. 
Mary Hadson, 

At Hallaton, 63, Mr. John Meadows, 
much respected.—At Owston, the wife of 
Mr. John Heycock, very suddenly.—At 
Dishley, deservedly regretted, Mr. Honey- 
borue, nephew and suceessor of the late 

Mr. R. Bakewell, whose farm he occupied, 
aud whose breeding concerns he ably ma. 
naged during many years. 

At Belgrave, 45, Mr. John Pettifor.— 
At Ridington, 63, the widow of Francis 
Chescidine, esq.—At Bittiswell, Mr. Bi- 
shop.—At Great Glenn, Mr. Wm. Green, 
~-At Stoney Stauton, Mr. Chamberlain. 





[May } 
STAFFORDSHIRE, ' 

A numerous and respectable of 
the freeholders of the County of Stafford hay 
been held in the Shire-hall, for the PUrpose 
of a Parliament to inforce eC 
nomy and retrenchment in 
ment of the Government. eH ra 

A petition from the tanners, sheemak 
factors, and dealers in leather, of the on 
of Stafford and its vicinity, hasbeen pres 
sented to Parliament, for repealing thé du. 
ties on leather. 

The ivon masters and colliery proprie. 
tors of the neighbonrhood of Wolver. 
hampton, have been necessitated to dis. 
charge three-fourths of their men, andre. 
duce the wages of the remainder. The 
farmers also are trying to find flaws in 
their leases to throw them up :—the general 
distress in Staffordshire is beyond any 
former example. 

Married.| Mr. Williams, of — Wolver- 
hampton, to Miss Alltree, of Shiffnall.— 
Henry Stevens Beleome, M.D. of New- 
castle, to Miss Harriet Bagshaw, of Field- 
house. . 

Died.] At Newcastle, 53, Mr. Samuel 
Birks, mneh respected. 

At Eccleshall, 85, Mrs. Simpkin, re 
gretted. 

At Wolverhampton, 55, Mr. Michael 
Shore.—Mrs. Jane Swift. » 

At Hanley, 40, Mr. Broomfield, sud- 
denly. 

At Burton, 69, Mrs. Lambert. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Married.] Mr. John Parkes, to Miss 
Mary Wilkes.—Mr. James Read, to Miss 
Maria Wiikes.—Mr. George Pears, to 
Miss Ann Richardson: all of Birmingham. 
—Mr. Birley, of Birmingham, to Mis 
Elizabeth Gibson, of Cambden.— Mr. Rice 
Harris, of Birmingkam, to Miss Mary 
Wright, of Wokington.—Mr. Allport, of 
Birmingham, to Miss Eosell, of 
dhouse, Handsworth.—Mr. George Janes, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Gould, of Co- 
ventry.— Mr. Smith, of Newton, 0 the 
widow of John Turner, of Barton under 
Needwood.—Mr. John Wells, of Covev- 
try, to Miss Elizabeth Beleher, of Bir- 
mmingham. 

Died.| At Birmingham, 71, Mr. jew! 
Hart. —°8, Mr. ‘Fhomas Towms, 
Bromsgrove-street.—Miss Mary were 
—Mr. William Breariy, attorney<r™ 
Miss Mary Painter,.of Exeter-row 
the widow of Mr. Thomas Ashton. of 

At Coventry, 84, Mrs. Robinson, pe 
Warwick-row.—In Little Park-stredh 
Mr. John Walter.—66, Mrs. Hannah 
land.—Mr. James Clay, very suddenly. 

At Coleshill, Mr. John Hepkins- a 

At Aidiidge, Mr. Richard any’ 
At Hockley, Mrs. Ann Cairus.—At 


winford, Alien'Tucker,esq. much ae 
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SHROPSHIRE. 
At a meeting of the innkeepers and 
dealers 12 foreign wines and spirits, of 
ShrewsDUry, held on the z¢eth ult. it was 
yuanimously resolved, that a petition to 
Parliament shoald be presented, for the 
repeal of the Extra Duties on Lnnkeepers 
ences. ‘ 
M Sfurried. Mr. Loseby,. of Shiffnall, to 
Miss Rathbone, of Newport.—Mr. Shep. 


jerd, of Ludiow, to Miss George,.of Snil-. 


ton.—Mr. Harper, to Miss Smith.—Mr. 
Fletcher, to Miss Mary Jenks: all of 
“fadcley.—Mr. John. Prise, of Madeley, 
to Miss Bullock of [renbridge. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, Mr, Joseph 
tryan, jun —Mrs. Cooper.— Miss _Louisa 
Anne Perry. 

At Whitchurch, 22, Mrs, Mary Aane 
Brookes 

At Oswestry, the Rev. John Tomkies,— 
Mrs, Bickley. 

At Market Drayton, the Rev. Joha 
Atcherley.—Mrs Mary Letitia Pegge. 

At Ellesmere, 70, Mr. John Young. 

At Edgmond, 85, Mr. Richard Bolas.— 
At Woore, 27, Mr. John Latham, jun, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At a county-meeting lately held in 
Worcester, resolutions and petitions to the 
legislature, respecting the very severe and 
general distress experienced by the agri- 
cultural aud commercial interests, were 
agreed to. 

A petition, similar in effect, was agreed 
upon at a meeting of the inhabitants of 
- city, in the Guildhall, on the following 

ay. 

Married.| Mr. Tho. Weyman, of More- 
ton, to Miss Pitt, of Berriton-Court.— Mr. 
Join Sherry, to Miss Hannah Martin 
both of Kidderminster. 

Died.| At Worcester, suddenly, Mr. 
Collett, of Forezate-street. 

At Withington, the Rev. Wm. Price, 
vicar.—At Great Malvetn, 64, G. Roberts, 
esq.—At Ambury Court, Pershore; 77, 
Jolin Best, esq.—At Broad Waters, 63, 
Jeston Homfray, esq. a firm and impartial 
magisirate——At Mitton-Lodge, Thomas 
Williams, esq.—At Henwick, 39, Mr, 
John Harrison. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

_ Married.) Mr. 8. Iu. Gethen, of Here- 
lord, to Miss Hall, of Cookshoot Lydiate 
Hovse—Mr. Smith, of Ledbury, to Miss 
Emma Farlow, of Rushwick. 

eT At Hereford, 84, Mrs. Jane 

At Ross, Mrs, Wall.—At Bryn the 
Widow of James Phillips, mlegt ie Boden- 
ham, Mr. Thomas West. | | 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

F n Saturday, about a quarter before 
even at night, a large ball of fire, or 

meteor, passed over Cheltenham, in the 
Montuty Mag. No. 283. . 


2 
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direction from the village.of Prestbury, 
towards Gloucester : it caused for several 
seconds a brilliancy of light supetior to thie 
reflection of the full moon, moving along 
very gradually until it had passed conside- 
rably over the town. 

The magistrates who presided at the late 
meeting of the yeomatiry and farmers of the 
hundred of Wentlooge, in the county of 
Monmouth, have transmitted to Sir Charies 
Moryan, their county member, a represen- 
tation of their distressed and alarming 
situation ; and desired him to represent to 
Parliament, that the whole disposable 
produce of farms is found insufficient to 
discharge the expenses of farm-jabour, 
and to pay the taxes and rates, exclusive 
of any. rent;—that the present price of 
wheat and other farm-produce being not 


higher now than before the war ef 1793, 


and taxes nearly five times as heavy :—and 
that without speedy relief from a great 
share of this taxation, and the enormous 
pressure of poor-rates and tithes, general 
ruin will ensue, and the land go uncul- 
tivated. 

At the last Gloucester Assizes an action 
was brought by a Mr. Cam against Messrs, 
Masters and Co, proprietors of the Stroud- 
water-coach, to recover the expences of 
having hired a post-chaise in December, 
1814, to take himself and another passen- 
ger by the same coach, from London te 
Cirencester, the coach, at the time of start- 
ing, being loaded in a dangerous manner, 
It appeared that the coach weighed 8 tons 
11 ewt. and the higgage on the roof was 
42% inches bigh. Mr. Justice Dallas ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the proof, and 
allowed a verdict for the plaintiff with 
costs, . 

Married.] Mr. F. Chamberlain, to Miss 
Frances Maria Sherrard, both of Bristol, 
—Mr. Joseph Matthews, of Bristol, tu 
Miss Sarah Shorland, of Clifton.—Mr. J, 
Chapman, of Bristol, to Miss Pewsey, of 
Reading.—Mir. A. Smith, of Cirencester, 
to Miss Aland, of Minchinhampton.—Mr, 
Jefferies, of the Elm-Farm, to Miss Locke, 
of Ragland.—Mr. Walter Rodney Lloyd, 
to_Miss Maria Price, of Monmonth.— 
James Cowles Morgan, esq. of Skentreth, 
to Miss Mary Prosser, of Garway.-—Mr. 
Maurice Washbourn, of Somerford Kkéynes, 
to Miss Susannah Playue, of Ball’s Green. 
—Mr. Thomas Oliver, & Naunton, to Miss 
Joys, of Sherrington.—Mr. Daniel Ellis, of 
Hardwick, to Miss Ann Meyrick, of 
Churcham.—The Rev. Griffith Jones, of 
Lianover, to Miss Temperance Williams, of. 


Pontypool. i 
| Died] At Gloucester, Mrs. Williams, of 
Westgate-street. 
At Bristol, 75, David Evans, esq. alder- 


man of this city—65, Mr. Joseph West~ 
cott.—Mr. Laarence, of Water-street.— 
44, Mrs. Sarah Clark, of Old Market- 

C street. 
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street.—Mr. Hone, jun. of Broadmead.— 


7%, Mr. William Cornish.—Mrs. Jones, of 


Water-street.—Mr. Edmund Sheriff. 

At Clifton, Mrs. Rachael English.—21, 
Lady C. Poulett.—The wife of Lient. Col. 
Parry. 

At Monmouth, 82, Mr. Thurston.—Sud- 
denly, the Rev. Wm. Llewellyn. 

At Chepstow, the widow of John Jones, 
esq. surgeon. 

‘Ke Over Mannow, 101, Mr. James Mere- 
dith.—At Wick, Mr. J. Webb, a man of 
strict integrity. — At Stonehouse, 51, E. 
Trill, esq.— At Kingstanley, 80, Mr. W. 
Hureum.—40, Mr. W. Thomas, .a man of 
strict integrity.—At Clytha Cottage, Miss 
Jones.—At Belmont, at an advanced age, 
Mr. G, Nicholas, much respected.—At 
Berkeley, 75, Mrs. M. Parslow, much res- 
pected.—At Dadbridge, 66, Mrs. Hester 
Clissold.—At Rodborough, Mrs. Kemp.— 
At Kingswood, the widow of Mr. Stoner. 
—At Avening, the Rey. Nath. Thornbury, 
thirty-seven years rector of that parish. 
This gentleman was born at the Hague, of 
English parents, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where he took his degree 
of LL.B. His eruditioh was extensive— 
his mind strong, original, and comprehen- 
sive: he was not only an elegant classical 
scholar, but well skilled in natural history, 
and possessed also a correct and scientific 
taste in the fine arts. Having travelled 
over the most interesting parts of Europe, 
he spoke many languages with fluency ; and 
by the aid of a memory almost unparalleled, 
he had the happy gift of rendering himself 
an instructive and amiable companion in all 
societies. It is to be regretted that, with 
such brilliant and rare talents, he should 
never have entered the list of candidates 
for literary fame, by diffusing, through the 
medinm of the press, that knowledge with 
which his mind was so abundantly stored. 
On Sunday, the 10th nit. this excellent man 
was seized with apoplexy in his parish- 
church, just before the commencement of 
the mornmg-service, and died the next day, 
im the 70th year of his age. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.] Mr. Browning, of Oxford, to 
Miss S, Herring, of Swindon.—Mr. George 
Gilbert, of Oxtord, to Miss Ann Edwards, 
of Woodstock.—Mr. Joseph Reeziey, to 
Miss Mary Loftus,oth of Banbury.—Mr. 
Humphries, to Miss Green; both of Kid- 
lington. pe 

Died.) At Oxford, Mrs. Catherine Mer- 
rick, much lamented.—Mr. Seary.—7z, 
Mr. Stephen Eaton.—63, Mr. John May, 
—71, Mr. Wm, Inott. — Mrs. Grooves. 
—72, Mrs. Eliz. Cox.—77, Mrs. Eliz. Syms, 
—At Broad-street, 66, Mr. Henry Hin- 
ton. He had been indefatigable in his 
researches to illustrate the History and 


Topography of this and the. neighbour. 
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ing county of Berks. ff (May, 

foal erks. e 
general knowledge of the antiquitien at: 
native Country, an excellent taste =~ 
graphy, and a well cultivated and exper; 
enced admiration for engraved om 
The whole of his manuscript notes are ful 
of interes'ing narrative, 

At Henley, 55, Mr. Thomas Smith, 

At Whitney, 55, Mr. J. Sheppard, 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

At a late meeting of the inhabitants of 
the ‘own anil parish of Aylesbury, it wa: 
resolved unanimously, that the following 
be adopted as a petition to the House ¢ 
Commons :— 

The humble petition of the inhabitants of 
the town and parish of Aylesbury, 
Sheweth, ' ; 

That your petiiiouers, so far from being 
governed by an ignorant impatienée of 
taxation, have borne the share of the public 
barthens with cheerfulness, so long as thos 
burthens appeared necessary to the salva. 
tion of the state; but viewing the distress 
and difficulties of the trading and agricul. 
tural concerns in this town and neighbour. 
hood, your petitioners beg teave respect: 
fully to declare their opinion, that it is t- 
terly impossible that even the» présent 
taxes should be long paid. without the ab- 
solute ruin of many who have hitherto snp. 
ported their families in credit and respec. 
tability. 

That your petitioners see with disap. 

pointed and almost angry feelings, during 
these accumulatmg scenes of general dis. 
tress and suffering, a wasteful profusion 
and extravagance pervade neatly every 
branch of the government, the augmenta- 
tion of salaries in various departments of 
the state, and the Civil List deeply in ar- 
rear, all tending to increase and perpetuate 
a corrupt and overwhelming infinence, re- 
pugnant td the wisest principles aud 
maxims of our ancestors. 
_ That your petitioners consider the kerp- 
ing up of a large Standing- Army in the 
time of peace to be without precedent, un- 
justifiable, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the people of this realm, and particular- 
ly deprecate the keeping up of av extensive 
army on the Continent, fearing that they 
will return with the habits and opinions, 
not of Englishmen, but of foreigners; that 
as they are sent thither to keep down the 
expression of the public opinion of the peo 
ple of France, they may be brought on m 
their return to keep down what remains of 
public spirit in England ; and they are 
placed where it is possible to forget that 
they are English citizens, and in a sitta- 
tion to be instructed themselves in all the 
trade and parade of a Standing Oe for 
the time of peace, though pro essedly of 
the present only to protect the the 
France on his throne, at the point of 


bayonet. > phat 












t your petitiouers consider these 
ken ao as the resnit of that spi- 
rit of profusionand extravagant speculation 
which has arisen Ma his Majesty’s ministers 
from false appearances of wealth and pros- 

ity, occasioned partly by an artificial 
capital in paper carrency, which the rhi- 
nous difficulty of now eollecting the public 
burthens, and the alarming imcrease of 
bankruptey, insolvency, and pauperism, 
shew to be delusive and fallacious; and 
your petitioners apprehend that the only 
possible preventative of the ultimate evils 
with wich this country is threatened, will 
be found in the same rigid economy, in 
every branch of the public administration, 
to which all prudent individuals are driven 
in their private establishments. 

Your petitioners, therefore, implore your 
Honourable Honse minutely to scrutinize 
every article of public expenditare, and 
particularly to enqnire into the propriety 
of all instances of recently increased sala- 
ries, and to adopt sach means, by the con- 
stitutional cheque of withholding supplies, 
as will compel his Majesty's ministers to a 
couse of retrenchment which may prevent 
the necessity of any loan, avert the im- 
pending ruin, and restore the Country to a 
state of prosperity and constitutioual li- 
berty. 

Mavrried.] Richard Webh, esq. of Been- 
ham Lodge, to Fammy, daughter of the 
Rey. Dr. Hannington.—Mr. Thomas Wy- 
att, of Reading, to Miss Cane, of Saffron 
Walden.—Mr, John Prat, of Headington, 
to Miss Fanny Bloxham, of Beaulieu 
Court Farm.—Mr. John Coales, of Ald- 
wiicle, to Mrs. G. Morgan, of Olney. 

Died,] At Reading, 71, the Rev. James 
Manesty. : 

At Windsor, the wife of FT. Wake- 
field esq. | 

At Deuham, 41, Daniel Hale Webb, esq. 
—At Hartly Mandit, the Rev. Jolin ‘Tuack, 
—At Harwell, the Rev. Henry. Macock, 
M.A.—At Mortimer-honse, 47, Francis 
Vappenden, esq.—At Mortou-house, 56, 
Edward Oakley Gray, esq. greatly la- 
mented, 


HERTS AND BEDS. 

Ata late general meeting of the county 
of Hertford, a Saving Bank, for the benefit 
of the lower orders and others, was re- 
solved upon. 

Married.] The Rev. 'F. H. Gawthrop, of 
Marston Moretain, to Miss Gillet.— Charles 
Tomson, esq. of Sundon, to Miss Charlotte 
Tuck, of Tottenham.—Mr. G. Baldock, 
*! London, to Miss L. Kershaw, of Hitchin. 

Died.) At Hoddesdon, 23, W. Christie, 
€sq.— At Hunsden, Miss Hinde. — At 
Ampthill, 33, Mr. William Stonebridge. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Murried.] "Edward W. Bouverie, esq. 
of Delapre Abbey, to Miss Charlotte 
“'Donnel, of Newport Pratt, county of 
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Mayo.—Mr. John Coales, of Aldwinckle, 
to Mrs, G. Morgan, of Olney.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Hunter, to Miss Elizabeth M‘Douald, 
both of Nasebv. 

Died.] At Northampton, 77, Mt. Joha 
Hollis, 

At Wellingborough, 72, Mr. Joho 
Pendrid. 

At Kettering, John Walner, a respec- 
table member of the Society of Friends, 

At Blatherwyke-park, 31, the Hon. L, E. 
wite of W. H. Hoare, esq. of Fleet-street, 
London —At Irthlinghorough, 69, Mr. 
William Wright.—At the Rectory-house, 
Denton, 78, Mrs. Turner. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 
A respectable meeting of the freeholders 


. of the county, lately took place at Cam- 


bridge, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the depressed state of agricul. 
ture; when it was resulved to petition Par- 
liament for relief. 

Married.| ‘The Rev. Joln Peter, to Miss 
Mary Morgan, of St. Ives, 

Died.| At Cambridge, 22, Mr. Joseph 
Hodson.— 84, the Rev, East Abthorp, D.D. 

At Little Shelford, 29, Mr. Richard 
Howard.—At Hockerill, 92, Mr: Roger 
Bolton.—At Chatteris, 83, Mr. John Bate- 
man, one of the Society of Friends, and 
much respected, 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. Joseph Fyson, to Miss 
Mary Symonds Staviee.—Mr. James Dix- 
on, to Miss Mary Warren: all of Yarmouth, 
—Mr. John Powell, of Yarmouth, to Miss 
Ann Porter, of Norwich.—Capt. Thomas 
Silver, of Yarmouth, to Mrs. Hazlewood, 
of Hull.—George Suffield, esq. to Miss Su- 
san Bowen, of Norwich.—Mr. J. Barns- 
dale, of ‘Thrapstone, to Miss S. Goddart, of 
Guist.—Mr. William Frost, of Shelfanger, 
to Miss Howe, of Diss.—Mr. Thomas 
Large, to Miss Mary Davey, both of Becs- 
ton.—Lient John Priest, R.N. to Miss 
Leonora Palmer, of Yarmouth. — Mr, 
James Mollett, of London, to Miss Sarah 
Ann Seppiigs, late of Snettisham. ; 

Died.] At Norwich, 81, Mr. John Smith, 
—Mr. Pleasance of St. Faith’s.— 61, Mrs. 


_ M. Gooch.—88, Mr. Robert Skinner, one 


of the Society of Friends.—Mrs. Alderson, 
—32, Mr. John Tuck. 

At Yarmouth, 79, Capt. John Ellard. 

At Diss, Mr. Charles Greengrass. 

At Lynn, the widow of Mr. 8S. Eade.— 
74, Mr. John Dardisson.—86, Thomas 
Day, csq. the oldest burgess of Lynn. 

- At Mileham, 84, Mr, Carter.—At Wat- 
ling, 42, Mr. F. Duckett.—At Little Mel- 
ton, 61, Mr. Benjamin Readhead.—At 
Putham, 86, Mr. William Richards,—At 
Southtown, the widuw of Capt. Walter, 
Carr.—At Dalling-hall, 21, Miss Buliver. 
—At Mattishall, 67, the Rev. John Carter, 
universally respected.—At Hindolveston, 
58, Mr. Robert Riches Akers.—At West- 
field, 45, the wife of Mr. Samuel. Vincent. ~ 

$Cez SUFFOLK: 
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SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. William Cater, to Miss 
Mary Pattell, both of Rattlesden.—John 
Wright, esq. of Buxton, to Miss Ann 
Harford, of Ipswich. — Mr. William 
Nichols, of Beccles, to Miss Bacon, of 
Tuddenham-hall.— Mr. William Bucken- 
ham, to Miss Taylor, both of Rickinghall. 
-——Mr. Robert Larter, of Fressingfield, 
to Miss Elizabeth Parker, of Stradbrook, 
—Mr. J. Last, of Thurston, to Miss M, 
Jaques, of Canham.—Mr. Edward Ba- 
con, to Miss Barker.—Mr. Carley, to Miss 
Dryden: all of Woodbridge. 

Died.] At Bury, the wife of Mr, Richard 
$mith.—The wife of Mr. Topple, solicitor, 
regretted. 

At Ipswich, 65, Mrs. Elizabeth Har- 
rison, much respected.—Miss Mary Ann 
Wenn.—54, Mr. J. Boggis.—The widow 
of Mr, James Fraser.—Mrs. Beetenson. 
—The widow of Mr. T. O. Plampin.— Mr. 
John Bash, regretted.—Mr. Ramplen, one 
of the Society of Friends, 

At Woodbridge, 75, Mr. William Wright, 
greatly respected. 

At Bungay, 76, Mr. George Roberts, de- 
servedly respected. 

At Lowestoft, 21, the wife of Mr. J. 
Curtis. — At Gosford-hall, 65, Mr. J. 
Waspe.—At Botesdale, 76, the Rev. Ray- 
ner Bellman, A.M. rector of Feltwell, St. 
Nicholas, and curate of Wetheringsett, 
much respected.—At Drinkstone, 5¥, Mrs. 
Mary Denton, lamented.—Mr. J. Raker. 
—At Lawshail, the wife of the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Colville. 

ESSEX. 

The Board of Admiralty, in a mistaken 
zeal for economy on useful points, has or- 
dered the Light-vessel, stationed at the 
Galloper Sand, to be discontinued from 
and after the ist/of July next. The Gal- 
loper is a very dangerous sand, lying about 
forty miles east of Blackwater or Malden 
river, in latitude 57° 45’, long. 1° 53’, and 
there is a depth of only six feet over it, at 
low water. ‘The removal of this Light-ves- 
sel, so useful in gales of wind, &c. to all 
vessels bound to and from the eastern 
ports of the north sea, is therefore an abuse 
of that system of retrenchment called for 
by the state of the public finances. Ra- 
ther reduce the Board of Admiralty by two 
or three members, and the costly civil esta- 
blishments, 

Married.) Mr. William Lake, of Chelms- 
ford, to Miss Sarah Clark, of Littley- 
purk, Great Waltham.—Mr. John Barber, 
of Colchester, to Miss Francis, of Kelve- 
don.—Mr, Peter Delamere, jun. to Miss 
Cox, both of Romford.—Mr. John Rivers, 
jun. of Laindon, to Miss Mary Mann, of 
sillericay.—At Chigwell, Mr. Christian 
Tuck, to Miss Rebecca Gillman.—Mr, J 


Churchman, of Billericay, to Miss Mary 
Tomkisson, of Stilton.—Mr. Straight, of 
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hea et PR in A 
Fern to Me Mary Ry of Wan 
Died.] At Chelmsford, the wife of Mr. 


Jolin Williamson, of Moulsham.—s 
Mr, James Albra ; Suddenly, 


At Maldon, 66, Thomas Lee, esq. 
At Bocking, Joseph Savill, —At 
Harlow, 76, Mrs. Wenham.—At ton, 
69, Mrs. Wilhelmina Piers.—At High 

Easter-Bury,41, Mr. William Saitinash_ 
At Dedham, 71, Mrs. Mary Prior—at 
Mark’s Tey, Mis. Venture, much re. 
spected.—At Upton, Mr. Joseph Cockfield, 
—~At Barling, 75, Mr. William Nightengale, 

KENT. 

A meeting of the licensed innkeepers 
and victuallers of Deal, and its vicinity 
was lately held for the purpose of petiti 
oniug Parliament to repeal the additional 
duties for retailing wine, spirituous liquors, 
and beer. 

Married.] Mr.W.S. Loop, to Mrs.E.Bar. 
wick : both of Canterbury.—Mr, Crisp, of 
Troy-town, to Mrs. Ford, of Rochester.— 
Mr. Staples, of Maidstone, to Miss Sim- 
monds, of Charing.—Mr. William Punnett, 
to Miss Sarah Jeffery, both of Folkestone, 
—At Whitstable, Mr. Thomas Webb, to 
Miss Ann Edenden.—Capt. James Laming, 
to Miss Aun Noakes, of Margate.—Mr. 
Samuel Mercer, to Miss Rogers, both of 
Margate.—Mr. H. Temple, to Miss Jane 
Brown, both of Sandwieh.—My. Benjamin 
Bowtell, of London, to Miss Caroline Sum- 
mersett, of Shorsted, 

Died.| At Canterbury, 78, the Rev, 
Christopher Naylor.—80, Mr. John Baker, 
—Mr. Charles Linton.—30, Mr. John Hill, 
jun, one of the Common Council of this 
city.—Thomas Spencer, vicar of Halstow, 
—86, Mr. Philip Paytou, much respected. 
—9%5, Mrs. Carrow.—At an advanced age, 
Mrs. Sarah Hill—32, Mr, W. Fortune.— 
Capt. Loftie, of the East India Company's 
service. 

At Folkestone, 26, Mrs. Harlow.—3s, 
the wife of Mr. William Sanders.—36, Mr. 
Henry Hall. : 

At Chatham, 64, Mr. John Madison.— 
Mr. Joseph Clout.—64, Mr. James Kin- 
caid. ' 

At Dover, 80, Mr. Richard Mowle. 
At Hythe, Miss Mary Tonrnay, t% 
gretted, ; 

At Deal, 54, Mr. James Bazely Fisk 
Mrs. Welding. —42, Mr. Aunall. 

At Margate, Mrs, Squire. 

At Sandwich, Mise Hope.—The wife of 
Mr. Charles Warman.—The widow of the 
Rev. N. Nisbett, rector of Sunstall. 

At Eastry, 79, the widow of Mr. J 
Fion.—At Ashford, 59, Mr. J. D. pa 
—At Stelling Minnis, 82, Mrs. ree 
Lydd, 60, John Roberts, esq.—At %% 
dred, 30, Mr. Jolm Fagg.—At Preston, 
next Wingham, 52, the wife of the Rev. 


i that on 
Jolin Gregory, vicar of <p 300, 
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Nouvington, 75, Mrs. Sutton, greatly re- 

eesti SUSSEX. 

To the Honowrable the Commons of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and dréland, in 
Parliament assembled. 

The petition of the noblemen, and the 
humble petition of the gcatlenien, clergy, 
frecholders, and other mbhabitants of the 
county of Sussex, whose names are here- 
unto subscribed. i) 
Conceiving that his Majesty’s ministers 

are by no means aware of the. extreme 

distress of the country, and of its inability 
to pay, particularly at this moment, out of 
the annual revenue, the great expence of 

winding ap the war-charges, and the im- 

mense peace-establishment which has been 

proposed, we beg leave to represent to this 
honourable house the ruin impending, es- 

pecially on agricultare, throngh the im- 

mense burthen of taxation, and the many 

direct impositions, chiefly falling on the 
land, and consequently on the internal 
commerce ; all which will become infinitely 
more oppressive by the failure of rents and 
expenditure of all kinds. In addition to 
which burthens, it should be observed, that 
the landowner and occupier pay almost 
exclusively the greatly increased and daily 
increasing poor-rates, far exceeding all 
other taxes, at the same time that they 
pay all other impositions in common with 
the rest of the community. And as we 
further conceive it to be of the first necés- 
sity to cherish the national income, and the 
national industry, (the basis of our pros- 
perity,) and thus to nourish the source 
from whence the taxes are to be raised, ra- 
the than to exhaust that source by insisting 
on more than the conntry can bear, we beg 
leave further to represent, that it would be 
an essential, and is become an absolutely 
necessary relief to the country, especially 
ata period of such general pressure and 
distress, to discontinue the taxes expressly 
imposed, and granted only for the putpose 
of carrying on the war; and to borrow on 
loan, or raise from other sources, such as 


the sinking fund, or the unclaimed divi--- 


dends, the sum necessary for the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of the ensuing year; 
trusting that, afterwards, by a rigorous 
application of economy to our expenditure, 
itmay be brought within the bounds of our 
‘come, without the necessity of farther 
Sager Cran exhausting system of taxation, 
’y which we should vainly strive to make 
es revenue equal to our expenditure on 
= fnormous scale proposed. And thus 
fron es conceive we should be relieved 
Me i ¢ mischiefs arising from the various 
at yer age speculations for boistering 
oP 6 nnd, (such as adding the interest 
aoe redeemed stock to the sinking fund, 
th Y sufficient without such aid,) under 

€ pretence of assisting public credit, to 


Sussex-~Hampshire ~Willshire. $81 
‘the great prejudice of the landed and gene- 


ral interest of the country, 

We, therefore, implore your honotirable 
house to discontinue the ‘taxes expressly 
granted only for the purpose of carrying 
on the war, and especially the tax called 
the property-tax ; and to raise by a loan, 
or such other means as may seem least op- 
pressive to your honourable house, the sum 
necessary for the extraordinary expendi- 
ture of the ensuing year. 

Died.] At Chichester, Dr. Powell, M.D. 
much respected. | 

At Brighton, 66, Adwiral Peyton. 

At Easthourne, Mrs, Gilbert.--At Wal- 
herton-house, General Whyte, 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The whole chain of telegraphs commn- 
nicating between the Admiralty, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Deal, and Sheerness, 
are abolished, and the several sites sold. 

Married.] Mr. Clarke, to Mrs. Miller, 
both of Southampton.—Mr. Jellicoe, to 
Mrs. Metherell, both of —Portsmouth.—- 
Mr. Jarmin, of Denmead, to Miss Love, of 
Portsmouth.—Edward Ussher Mason, esq. 
of the 82nd regt. to Miss Louisa Whit- 
comb, ef Stoke-Cottage, Gosport.—At 
Christchurch, the Rev. Richard Jackson, 
to Miss Bartles.—Mr. William Bettes- 
worth, to Miss Bittingham, both of Horn- 
dean. : 

Died.] At Winchester, 25, Miss Harriot 
Redding.—Mr. George Tolly. 

At Sonthampton, z4, Lieut. Wm. Han- 
eock.—Mrs. Clarke.—72, Mr. Thomas 
Skelton, much respected. . 

At Alresford, 76, the widow ef Mr. Tho- 
mas Hobbs, 

_ At Portsmouth, Mrs, Nicholson.—The 
wife of Mr. Joseph Knott. 

At Portsea, Mrs. Blake. 

At Gosport, Miss Brissault. 

At Lymington, 76, Mrs. Elizabeth Pin- 
chard.—Mrs. Catherine Taylor.—At Rom- 
sey, Mrs. Boare.—Mrs. Maunder.—At 
Carlton, 51, Mr. John Hatehins.—At 
Shirley-cottage, the wife of Capt. Stiles, 
R.N.—At Muddiford, the wife of W. B. 
Brodie, esq.—At Mottisfont, Mrs. Fox.— 
At Quar Abbey, 60, Mr. William Raw- 
kins.—At Barton, Mr. George Oake, 
much respected. 

WILTSHIRE. 

At <a late county-meeting convened by 
the Sheriff, the following resolations were 
sassed as the basis of a petition to the 
Flonse of Commons :—That the distresses 
of acriculture and trade, which are noto- 
riously prevalent throughout the whole 
country, have arisen from the great load 
of taxes which have been employed, prin- 
cipally in the cause of despotism and per- 
secution, and from the operation of a 

aper-currency, through the means of 
which the ministry, in conjunction ‘“ 
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the Bank of England, have now donbled, 
iu fact, the burthens of all those who do 
not derive their means of living out of the 
public revenue. That it is in vain to look 
for a remedy in any thing bat a diminution 
of taxation, and in a suict enquiry into 
the means by which the treasures of the 
nation have been squandered, a rigid 
search for the present place of deposit of 
those treasures, and just and legal mea- 
sures to recover, for the use of the nation, 
whatsoever part of them may have been 
frauduleutly or iniquitously alienated from 
it. That it is degrading to the nation ‘to 
be compelled to maintain a regalar mili- 
tary force in time of peace, to any extent 
whatever; aud it must fill every man with 
nidignation to be told, that a considerable 
part of an enormous standing army is nhe- 
cessary to preserve the peace in Englaud, 
anid to keep the ae of Tvejaud shut up 
in their Lonses from sun-set to sun-rise ; 
that it is, however, notoyious that an au- 
dacions and insolent minister has dared 
openly to avow these purposes for keeping 
a large standing army embodied ; and that 
it is his intention to rule us, if possible, 
by the pomt of the bayouct, we cannot 
entertain the smallest doubt; bat, that we 
are quite certain that Englishmen, in what- 
socver manner they may be Germanized in 
point of dress, (and, in part, commanded 
by foreigners, in open vielation of law,) 
will-still be Englishmen in heart, and will 
never be found so base as to turn their 
arms against the lives and liberties of their 
countrymen, That it is manifestly un- 
just, and discovers an unfeeling disposition 
in the government, not to have reduced 
the salaries, the pensions, and other allow- 
ances to persons paid out of the public 
money, While it is notorious that tke price 
of all the necessaries of life, and that the 
wages of labourers, and the profits of 
farmers and tradesmen, have been so ma- 
terially reduced ; and that the same uufeel- 
mig disposition has been, if possible, more 
signally discovered in the grant of an enor- 
rrous sum of money out of the taxes to de- 
tray the expences of a new matrimonial 
connection, while it is well known that an 
immense sum of money is deposited in the 
funds, belonging to his Majesty, and which 
money has been exempted from the pay- 
ment of that Property-tax which was so 
rigidly exacted from the whole of his sub- 
jects, not excepting the widow and the 
orphan, that had their mite in the same 
species of security. That it is impossible 
to believe tiat this industrious, persever- 
ing, and provident people, could ever have 
been brought into the present ruined state, 
if they had had the choosing of persons to 
represent them and to maintain their 
rights; and that therefore, as the great 
cause of all the evils of the country, it is 
necessary that no time be lost in doing 
away that system of bribery and carrup- 
+ 


[Muy 1, 

tion which was so fully éxposed | 
month of May, 1809, aia the esidiraie sy 
which was, by the members of the House 


of Commons themselves, ackno 
wledged 
be as notorions as the sun at noordsy, 


That a petition be presen cree 
county to the House of Ca ar 4 
pressive of the above sentiments, anj 
praying for that which alone can afford the 
country a chance of a restoration to- pros. 
perity, namely, a constitutional reform iy 
the Commons House of Parliament, 
that, in reality, and not in mockery, it may 
in future be said, that Englishmen are 
taxed only by their own consent, 

Married.) Mr. Edward Franklin, of 
Bellevue-house, to Miss Mary Hooper, of 
Westhury.—John Hooper, jun. esq. of 
Westbury, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Pike 
of Devizes.—Mr. Thomas Mizen, to Mix 
Lampard, both of South Wraxall.—Mr, 
Tucker, of ‘Tilshead, to Mrs. Millard, of 
Trowbridge. 

Died.| At Salisbury, 87, Mr. Richard 
Sutton. | 

At Bradford, the wife of Mr. B. Man. 

At Devizes, 78, Mrs, Austie.—Mr. Ha 
zleand.— Mr. B. Millett. 

At Melsham, Mrs. Barnard.—Mr, Ro- 
bert Manning. 

At Warminster, 26, Mr. Posthumous 
Roberts. 

At Bearfield, at an advanced age, the 
widow of the Rev. J. Rawling.—At All- 
cannings, 81, T. Andrews, esq.—At Win- 
terbourne, 80, George Smith, esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the fieeholders and 
occupiers of laud, convened by the Sheriff 
held at Bridgwater, on the 25th day of 
March, it was resolved :— 

That the oppressive taxatign of the 
country, and the diminution of credit, are 
the main causes of the distresses of the 
country. ' 

That the depreciated value of the agr- 
cultural produce has reduced the farmers 
to the greatest penury. : 

That the produce of land has fallen one- 
half in value, whilst the taxes and paro- 
chial charges lave increased in an alarm 
ing degree. 

That the conversion of the farmer’s pro- 
fits to the improvement of lands has beet 
practised for many years to a great ex 
tent, and therefore the present yr 
ation of the produce is more severely fel, 
since the accumulation of years 1s wv 
in it. hich 

That the maintenance of the poor, Wi 
principally falls on the land, is of the mos 
grievous and alarming magnitade. 4 
the depreciation of the prodace poe all 
merous active industrious labourers © be 
classes out of employment, and rt 
them on the poor’s rate; so aot od it 
scriptions of the poor are confou 
one mass of penury and sordid dependent 
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That the repairs of the turnpike-roads 
and highways fall with great pressure on 
the farmers. That it would he some di- 
minution of that pressure, if each turnpike- 
road was wholly repaired by its own 
funds, arising from increased tolls, 

That the leather-tax is severely oppres- 
sive on the agricultural interest, and on the 
lower classes of the people. 

That we hail, with gfatitude, the rejee- 
tion of the Property-Tax by your honour- 
able house, and the withdrawing the war 
mali-duty, by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as evidence of a sympathetic 
feling for the distresses of the country ; 
bat we heg leave to submit, that the evil 
lies sti!) deeper, since if the expenditure of 
the Country, as announced by authority, is 
to be so vast as to require the income of 
70,000,000i. a year, it is quite impossible 
for the country to support it. 

That we contemplate with sorrow, the 
enormous, and,as we conceive, the unne- 
cessary, military establishment, proposed 
inatime of profound peace ; which will 
not only occasion a large immediate ex- 
pence, but give a facility to the renewal 
of war—a calamity, in the present state of 
the country, pregnant with ruin. 

That we cannot but most humbly de- 
precate as useless the éxpenditure of any 
snm of money in the erection of naval or 
military trophies, to remind us, or Europe, 
of the glories we have obtained since the 
destrnetion of the invincible Armada, the 
victories of Cressy and Poictiers, (the very 
fomndation of our naval and millitary 
glory, and which under the blessing of God, 


‘ we have proudly upheld,) still live in the 


grateful memory of Englishmen, and in the 
astonished recollection of Europe, withont 
the adventitious aids of pillars or Tri- 
umphal! arches, 

Marricd.] Samuel Bedman Sweetman, 
esq. to Miss L. S. Temple.—Mr. G. Skrine, 
to Miss E. Trottman.—George Leslie, esq. 
to Miss FE. Hutcheson.—Major Dickson, 
to Miss H. Datlas.—Mr. R. Simpson, to 
Miss Shum.—Mr. George Shaw, to Miss 
Rosamond Wright: all of Bath._—Mr. Wil- 
liam Read, to Miss M ary Beake, both of 
Bridgwater. — Mr. Cold, to Miss S. 
Phillips, of West Wickham.—Mr. John 
Dare, Jon. of Lillesdon, to Miss Ann Car- 
dill, of Stoke St. Gregory. 

Died) At Bath, Mr. Notton, of Broad- 

Strect.—Mrs, Whatley, of Old Bond-street. 

~The widow of C, Purvis, esq.—22, Miss 

a. opkins, of Westgate-street.—John 
rag €sq.—The wite of John Hope, esq. 

“ n the Circus, the widow of George 
edhead, esq.—The wife of the Rev. 

say Russell.—Mrs. Field.—At Frome, 
€ wife of Mr. James Barron.—78, the 
ev. George Shadford. 

At Wells, 67, Mr. W. Vincent. 
field Taunton, the wife of Frederick Cor- 

» Sq. greatly regretted, ’ 
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At Yeovil, Mr. John Latimer Morton. 

At Batheaston, Mrs. M. Aust.—At Kni- 
ton, Mr. John Self, much respected. 

At his honse in Grosvenor-buildings, 
Bath, 70, Wm. Matthews, a member of 
the Society of Friends, and for many years 
the much distinguished and enlightened 
secretary of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society, a station in which, by 
rare assiduity, knowledge, and ability, he 
contributed, in no small degree, to raise 
that excellent institution to the pre-emi- 
nence it has attained. Mr. Matthews pos- 
sessed an independent and highly culti- 
vated mind, which was ever usefully and 
honestly employed ; he was the benevolent 
and constant promoter of every under- 
taking which promiked to increase haman 


knowledge and happiness ; was always a 


zealous and able advocate of civil and reli. 
gious liberty ; and in the practice of his mo- 
ral and Christian duties he was just and 
exemplary. His publications in the vo- 
lumes of the Transactions of the Society, 
to which ke was so Jong the respected se- 
cretary, manifest his various useful attain- 
ments; and we learn, from a correspondent, 
that their next volume will contain a cor- 
rect memoir of his life and aseful labours, 
when we shall gladly recall the public at- 
tention to his worth, For ourselves, we 
have to regret in him the loss of a valuable 
correspondent, from the commencement of 
the Monthly Magazine toa recent period; 
and we have long considered him an orna- 
ment of the city of Bath, and the worthy 
co-labourer of the Billingsleys, the Hob- 
kouses, the Palmers, the Beddoeses, the 
Reynoldses, the Northmores, and the Cum- 
berlands of the West of England. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] L. B. Portman, esq. M.P of 
Bryanstone, to Miss Mary Hulse, of Bre- 
amare-house.— Mr. Thomas Hilhar, of 
Sherborne, to Miss Priddle, of Padstow, 

Died.] At Weymouth, 76, Mr. James 
Cass. 

At Mithorne St. Andrew, suddenty, the 
wife of Mr. W. Wheeler.—At Knowle, 
Mrs. Sarah Hatchard, regretted. — At 


’ Broadway, Mr. H. Bartlett.—At Milton 


Abbey, the wite of the Rev. G. Lawton. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting of the freemen of 
Exeter lately took place at the hotel, when 
the following resoluticns were agreed to :— 
“ That it is the duty of a representative to 
give his vote conformable to the wishes of 
his constituents, especially if their wishes 
coincide with the declared opinion of the: 
majority of the nation: and that, at any 
future election for the city, the petitioners 
will exert their ntmost influence to pro- 
cnre the retarn of any independent geo- 
tleman, who will pledge himself to support 
theit wishes, as expressed in the foregoing 
resolution.” 

ied. . William Vevers, to Mrs. 
Married.) Mr tc 
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Bragg, both of Exeter.—The Rev. Wim. 
Marshall, to Miss Ogilvie, both of ‘Tot- 
ness.—Mr. Bennett, of Exeter, to Miss 
Edgcomhe, of Plymouth.—John Bere, esq. 
of Morebath, to Miss Mary Randolph, of 
Tiverton.— Riehard King, esq. of Mont- 
pelier, to Miss. Mary Grace Windiett, of 
Bridgetown, Totness.— Mr. William Ni- 
cholls, of Sidmouth, to Miss Rebecca 
Fanikner. of Plymouth.—Mr. David Derry, 
to Miss Susan Evans, both of Plymouth. 

Died.}] At Exeter, 78, Mr. Richard 
Player, deservedly regretted.—In Upper 
Southernhaye-street, $1, the widow of S. 
Milford, esq. —T. O, Ryland, esq, — In 
Hait’s row, 90, Mrs. Bawden,—Suddenly, 
Mr. Thomas Blake, of Sonthmoliton, 

At Exmouth, the widow of Richard 
Starke, esq.—Mr. William Perriam.— Her- 
wood, esq. 

At Piymenth, 64, Mr. Thomas Owen, 
much respected. 

At Plymouth-Dock, 85, Mr. Body, 
much respected.—The wife of J. W. Bo- 
zon, esq.—4i, Lieut, Richard Hill.—61, 
Mis. Grace Bastard, 

CORNWALL. 

Married.} Mr. Carne, to. Miss, Jenefer 
Collins, both of Fowey.— Mr. Richard 
Lisle, to Miss Ann Share, both of Penryn. 

Died.| At Launceston, Miss Rowe,—63, 
Nrs, PF. Smith—Mr. Thomas Goodman, 

At St. Columb, Mr. William Brewer, 
much respected.—The wife of Mr. Thos, 
Buck thought, 


At Padstow, 55, the wife of Capt, Tha 


Gard 
Marvied.] E : Hugh | 
rrzéed.| E.van Fin . 
yr Abbot, to Miss Ae ree ‘ 
haiddr.— Mr. W. Williams, to Mis ¢ 
veer rey of Holywell. 
ied.| At Swansea, Miss Ei 
ae te Barnes. Baa Carre 
t Bangor, 62, the widow of th 
Hugh Wynne Jones. , bch 

At Badafon, the Rev. Richard Williams 
recter of Lianrhyddiad. — At Liapllibic, 
Mr. William Lewis.—At Lampeter, Mis 
Barker. —At Pwliddu, 36, Mr. Willian 
Williams,-— At Plas Power, the wife gf 
William Lloyd, esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.} At Edinburgh, William Ro. 
bertson, esq. of Ettrick-house, to Miss 
Spottiswoode. — At Humntly-Lodge, the 
Marquis of Tweedale, to Lady Susas 
Montagu. : 

‘ IRELAND. te 
farried.] J. Cromie, jun. esq, 6f 
more, 10 RS gues By dec belk ifn 
Archbishop of Dublin.—Mr, William Fal. 
conbridge, of Belfast, to Miss Mary Green. 

holme, of Longfield. 

Died.] to Dublin, the Countess of Lang. 
ford.— In Merrion-square, Lady Enily 
Latouche. 

At Nerryloran, 79, the Rev. John Caul- 
ficld, D.D. archdeacon of Kilmore. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, | 





In reply to Mr. Wane, of Oxford-street, we feel it proper to state, that our Parisian 
Anecdotes are communicated by a very honorable man, long resident at Parts, und whose 
name, on due applicution, would be no secret. Some of them may, have appeared, as Mr, 
Wade says, in an American Work ; but we do not believe that they are derived from any such 
source by our correspondent who signs Beta. In an improved. version we bore testimony 
to the general moral conduct of the British officers ;‘and perhaps, as, Mr. Wade suggests, the 
advrature of the Gobelin Neuf may have occurred to two young citizens of London, and nat 
to young officers, as represented, | : 

“A Young Politician” will find, in the Appendix to the twelfth volume of Mr. Belshan's 
History of Great Britain, a clear exposition of the criminal origin of the late Wars. 

If ALETHES will favour us with another copy of his paper, tt shall appear in our next. 

Dorseticus is too plain for the times.—E. Evans is delayed on account of length. —Se- 
veral valuable favours are unavoidably delayed. 

Our Liverpool Correspondent is under consideration. The tergiversution of THE ELO- 
QUENT EnGLisuwoman at Paris, is doubtless very plausibly aceounted for by his statement, 
that in 1803, his friend, the Rev. Dr.*** made her peace in London, and procured her 4 
biberal engagement as A SpY—we hure, however, many reasons. for not mang 
with this question, independent of its truth or falsehood. On the subject of her recent books, 
oxr Correspundent.is nut perhaps far from the truth, when he asserts, that they conan 
many falsekouds or unprincipled perversions as lines. 

Tae great length of the Memoirs of Dr. Ferguson, and the obligation we are under to 
ease the Acts of the last Session, have compelled us to defer the continuance of our 
and British Museum Collections. ry 

We feel it due to the Poets of America to stale, that the pieces printed as America, ant 
which have heen claimed as English, were not copied hy us from any American priit, but were 
put into our hands by a literary gentl man of distinction, who recewwed. them from @ rg 
cently in Americn, und who considered the wliole as American, though it turns out tleut § 
were part Exglish and part American. No fault therefore attaches to Ameria, 
or editors for the blunder or inadvert:ncy of our correspondent. 

The Editor of the Monthly Magazine feels at necessary once more te state, that he. has n° 


concern whatever in any other perioiical publication. ' 








